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PREFACE 


The first edition of The Greek Way was an incomplete 
work. number of the writers of the great age of Greece 
were discussed in it, but others quite as notable and im- 
portant were omitted. The result was a picture of Greek 
thought and art at the time of their highest achievement 
with some of the very greatest thought and art left out; 
the poet Pindar, for instance, put by the Greeks them- 
selves in the same class v/ith iEschylus; the two historians, 
Herodotus and Thucydides, still foremost among the his- 
torians of the world. There cannot, indeed, be any real 
perception of the breadth and depth and splendor of the 
intellectual life in fifth-century Athens without some 
knowledge of Herodotus with his keen curiosity and 
warm humanity, and the profundity of thought and som- 
ber magnificence of Thucydides. 

The present volume has made good the former omis- 
sions. All the writers of the Periclean age are considered. 

I have felt while writing these new chapters a fresh 
realization of the refuge and strength the past can be to 
us in the troubled present. “Let us keep our silent sanctu- 
aries/^ Senancour wrote, “for in them the eternal per- 
spectives are preserved.’’ Religion is the great stronghold 
for the untroubled vision of the eternal; but there are 
others too. We have many silent sanctuaries in which we 
can find a breathing space to free ourselves from the per- 
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sonal, to rise above our harassed and perplexed minds and 
catch Sight of values that are stable, which no selfish and 
timorous preoccupations can make waver, because they 
are the hard-won and permanent possession of humanity 
''Excellence,” said Aristotle, "much labored for by the 
race of men ” 

When the world is storm-driven and the bad that 
happens and the worse that threatens are so urgent as to 
shut out everything else from view, then we need to know 
all the strong foi tresses of the spirit which men have 
b Jilt through the ages The eternal perspectives are being 
blotted out, and our judgment of immediate issues will 
go wrong unless we bung them back We can do so only, 
Socrates said in the last talk before his death, "when we 
seek the region of purity and eternity and imchangeable- 
ness, where when the spirit enters, it is not hampeied or 
hindered, but ceases to wander in error, beholding the true 
and divine (which is not matter of opinion ) ” 

A great French scholar of the last century said to his 
class at the College de France shortly after Sedan and the 
triumphant occupation of Pans by the German army 

Gentlemen, as we meet here today we are in a fiee coun- 
try, the lepublic of letteis, a country which has no national 
boundaries, V/heie there is neither Fienchman nor German, 
which knows no prejudice nor intolerance, where one thing 
alone is valued, truth in all her manifold aspects I propose 
to study with you this year the works of the great poet and 
thinker, Goethe 
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How noble and how tranquilizing. The eternal per- 
spectives open out, clear and calm. Intolerance, hatred — 
how false they look and how petty. 

“Beyond the last peaks and all seas of the world” 
stands the serene republic of what Plato calls “the fair and 
immortal children of the mind.” We need to seek that 
silent sanctuary to-day. In it there is one place distin- 
guished even above the others for sanity and balance of 
thought — the literature of ancient Greece. 

Greece and her foundations are 
Built below the tide of war, 

Based on the crystalline sea 
Of thought and its eternity. 
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THE GREEK WAY 





EAST AND WEST 

Fi\"e hnncired years before Christ in a litde town on the 
far western border of the settled and civilized world,, a 
strange new power was at work. Something had aw'akened 
in the minds and spirits of the men there which was so 
to influence the world that the slow passage of long time, 
of century upon century and the shattering changes they 
brought, would be powerless to wear away that deep 
impress. Athens had entered upon her brief and magnifi- 
cent flowering of genius which so molded the world 
of mind and of spirit that our mind and spirit to-day 
are different. We tliink and feel differently because of 
what a little Greek town did during a century or two, 
twenty-four hundred years ago. What was then pro- 
duced of art and of thought has never been surpassed 
and very rarely equalled, and the stamp of it is upon all 
the a,rt and all the thought of the Western world. And 
yet this full stature of greatness came to pass at a time 
when the mighty civilizations of the ancient world had 
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perished and the shadow of “effortless barbarism” was 
dark upon the earth In that black and fierce world a httle 
centre of white-hot spiritual energy was at work A new 
civilization had arisen m Athens, unlike all that had gone 
before 

What brought this new development to pass, how 
the Greeks were able to achieve aO they did, has sigmfi- 
cance for us to-day It is not merely that Greece has a 
claim upon our attention because we are by our spiritual 
and mental inheritance partly Greek and cannot escape if 
we would tliat deep influence which worked with power 
through the centuries touchmg with light of reason and 
grace of beauty the wild Northern savages She has a 
direct contnbution for us as well The actual Greek re- 
mams are so few and so far away so separated from us 
by space and a strange, difficult language, they are felt 
to be matters for the travellers and the scholars and no 
more But in truth what the Greeks discovered, or rather 
how they made their discoveries and how they brought 
a new world to birth out of the dark confusions of an 
old world that had crumbled away, is full of meamng for 
us to-day who have seen an old world swept away in the 
space of a decade or two It is worth our while in the 
confusions and bewilderments of the present to consider 
the way by which the Greeks arrived at the clarity of 
then: thought and the affirmation of their art Very dif- 
ferent conditions of hfe confronted them from those we 
face, but it is ever to be borne m mmd that though the 
outside of human Me changes much, the inside changes 
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little, apd the lesson-book we cannot graduate from is 
human experience Great literature, past or present, is 
the expression of great knowledge of the human heart, 
great art is the expression of a solution of the conflict be- 
tween the Oeminds of the world without and that witliin, 
and in the wisdom of either there would seem to be small 
progress 

Of all that the Greeks did only a very small part hrs 
come down to us and w^e have no means of Itnowmg if 
we have their best It would be strange if v/e had In the 
con\mlsions of that world of long ?go there was no law 
that guaranteed to art the survival of the fittest But this 
little remnant preserved by the haphazard of chance shows 
the high-water mark reached m every region of thought 
and beauty the Greeks entered No sculpture comparable 
to theirs, no buildings ever more beautiful, no writings 
superior Prose, always late of development they had 
time only to touch upon, but they left masterpieces His- 
tory has yet to find a greater exponent than Thucydides, 
outside of the Bible there is no poetical prose that can 
touch Plato In poetr)" they are all but supreme, no epic is 
to be mentioned with Homer, no odes to be set beside Pin- 
dar, of the four masters of the tragic stage three are Greek 
I ittle IS left of all this wealth of great art the sculptures, 
defaced and broken into bits, have crumbled away, the 
buildings are fallen, the paintings gone forever, of the 
writings, all lost but a very few We have only the rum 
of what w^as, the world has had no more than that for well 
on to tw^o thousand years, yet these few^ remains of the 
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nughty structure have 1)6611 a chailerge and an mcitemenr 
to rren e^cr since and they are among our possessions to- 
day which we value as most precious There is no danger 
now that the world will not give the Greek genius full 
recognition Gieek achievement is a fact unnersaily ac- 
knowledged 

The causes responsible for this achievement, how- 
ever are not so generally understood Rather is it the 
fashion now^adays to speak of the Greek miracle, to 
consider the radiant bloom of Greek genius as having 
ro ^oot m any sod that we can give an account of The 
amhropologxSts are busy, mdeed and ready to tiansport 
us back ni<o ^iie sat age forest where all human things, 
the Grecl things too, had their beginmngs, but the seed 
never e\plains the dower Between those stiange iites 
thet point us to through the dim vistas of far-away ages, 
and a Greek tragedy^ there lies a gap they cannot help 
us Ovei The easy way out is ro refuse to budge it and 
dismiss die need to explain bv calling the tragedy a 
miracle, but m truth the way across is not mipassable, 
some rca'-ons appear for the mental and spmauil activity 
wh^cb m'^de those few years in Athens productive as no 
other age in iiistorv’ has been 

By universal consent the Greeks belong to the 
me lent world Whciever the hne is drawn by this or 
thit historian bemeen the old and the new^ the Greeks’ 
unquestioned position is in the old But they are in it 
as a matter oi centuries only, they have not the hall-marks 
that give tirl^ m a place there The ancient world, m so 
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stamp In Egypt, m Crete, m Mesopotamia, whereve 
we can read bits ot the story, we find the same conditions 
a despot entlironed, whose whims and passions are th 
determimng factor m the state, a wretched, subjugate? 
populace, a great priestly organization to which is hande? 
over the domam of the mtellect This is what we knov 
as the Oriental state to-day It has persisted down fron 
the ancient world through thousands of years, neve 
changing m any essential Only m the last hundred year 
— less than that — it has shown a semblance of change 
made a ge^^rure of outward conformity with the demand 
of the modern world But the spirit that mforms it r 
the spirit of the East that never changes It has rcrnamer 
the same through all the ages down from the antique 
world, forever aloot from all that is modem This state 
and this spirit were ahen to the Greeks None of tlis 
great civihzations that preceded them and surroundec 
them serv ed them as model With them something com 
pierely new came into the world They were the first 
Westerners, the spirit of the West, the modern spint, r 
a Greek discovery and the place of the Greeks is m the 
modem world 

The same cannot be said of Rome Many things there 
pointed back to the old world and away tv the East 
and With tiie emperors who were gods and fed a brutalized 
people full of horrors as their dearest form of amusement, 
the ancient and the Oriental state had a tiiie revna! 
Not that the spirit of Rome was of the Eastern sump 
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Common-sense men of affairs were its product to whom 
the cogitations of Eastern sages ever seemed the idlest 
nonsense ‘What is truths said Pilate scornfully But 
It was equally far removed from the Greek spirit Greek 
thought, science, mathematics, philosophy, the eager in- 
vestigation mto the nature of the world and the ways of 
the world which was the distmguishing mark of Greece, 
came to an end for many a century when the leadership 
passed from Greece to Rome The classical world is a 
myth in so far as it is conceived of as marked by the 
same characteristics Athens and Rome had little in com- 
mon That which distmguishes die modern world from 
tlie ancient, and that which divides the West from the 
East, IS the supremacy of mind in the affairs of men, 
and this came to birth m Greece and lived m Greece alone 
of all the ancient world The Greeks were the first m- 
tellectualists In a world where the irrational had played 
the cluef role, they came forward as the protagomsts of 
the mind 

The novelty and the importance of this position arc 
difficult for us to realize The world we hve in seems 
to us a reasonable and comprehensible place It is a 
world of defimte facts tvhich we know a good deal about 
We have found out a number of rules by which the dark 
and tremendous forces of nature can be made to move 
so as to further our own purposes, and our mam effort 
IS devoted to mcreasmg our power over the outside ma- 
tenal of the world We do not dream of questioning 
the importance of what acts, on the whole, in ways we 
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can explain and turn to our advantage What bring 
about this attitude is the fact that, of all the power 
we are endowed with, we are malang use pre-enunentl) 
of the reason We are not soaring above the wond or 
the wings of the imagination or searching into tire depth 
of the world Within each one of us by the liluminatior 
of the spirit Wt arc observing what goes on m the w'orlc 
around us and we are reasoning upon our observations 
Our chief and characteristic activity is that of the mind 
The society we are bom mto is built upon the idea oi 
the reasonable, and emotional expenence and intuitive 
perception are accorded a place in it only if some rationa 
account can be given of them 

When we find that the Greeks, too, hved in a reason 
able world as a result of using their reason upon it, wc 
accept the achievement as the natural thing that need* 
no comment But the truth is that even to-day our point 
of view obtains only within strict lirruts It does not be 
long to the immense expanse and the multitudinous popu 
lations of the East There what goes on outside of a mar 
IS comparatively unimportant and completely undeserv 
mg of the attention of the truly wise The observing 
reason which works on what we of the West call the 
facts of the real world, is not esteemed m the East Thi< 
conception of human values has come down from an 
nquity The world in which Greece came to hfe wa< 
one m which the reason had played the smallei^t role 
ail that was important in it belonged to the realm of the 
unseen known only to the spirit 
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That IS a realm m which outside fact, everything 
that makes up this visible, sensible, audible world, plays 
only an mdirea part The facts of the spirir are not 
seen or felt or heard, they aie experienced, they are 
pecuharly a man’s own, something that he can share with 
no one else An artist can express them in some soit, 
pamally at best ITie saint and the hero who are most 
^1 home in tliem can put them into words — or pictures 
ot music — only if they are artists, too The greatest 
intellect cannot do that through the mtellect And yet 
every human bemg has a share m the experiences of the 
spirit 

Mind and spmt together make up that which sepa- 
la^es us Irom die rest of the animal world, that which 
enables a man to Imow the truth and that which enables 
him to die for the truth A hard and fast distinction 
benveen the nvo can hardly be made, both belong to 
the part of us w hich, m Platonic phraseology, draws us 
up from that which is ever dragging down or, m the 
figure Plato is fondest of, that which gives form to the 
formless But yet they aie distinct When St Paul in bis 
great defimtion says that the things that are seen are 
temporal and the things that are not seen are eternal, 
he IS defining the realm of the mind, the reason that 
works from the visible world, and the realm of the spirit 
that lives by the mvisible 

In the ancient world before Greece the things that 
are not seen had become more and more the only things 
of great importance The new power of mmd that marked 
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Greece arose m a world facing toward the way of the 
spirit For a brief period in Greece East and West met, 
the bias toward the rational that was to distinguish the 
West, and the deep spuitual inheritance of the East, v\ ere 
united The full effect of this meeting, the immense 
stmidlus to cieative activity given when clarity of mmd 
is added to spiritual power, can be best realized by 
consideimg what had happened before Greece, what 
happens, that is, when there is great spiritual force with 
the mmd held m abeyance This is to be seen most cleaxly 
in Egypt where the records are fullest and far more is 
imown than about any other nation of antiquity It is 
materially to the pomt, therefore, to leave Greece for 
a moment and look at the country which had had the 
greatest civihzation of all the ancient world 

In Egypt the centre of interest was the dead The 
ruling wmrid-power, a splendid empire — and death a 
foremost preoccupation Countless numbers of human 
beings for countless numbers of centuries thought of death 
as that which was nearest and most familiar to them It 
is an extraordinary circumstance which could be made 
credible by nothmg less considerable than the immense 
mass of Egyptian art centred in the dead To the Egyp- 
tian the enduring world of reality was not the one he 
walked m along the paths of every-day life but the one 
he should presently go to by the way of death 

There were two causes working m Egypt to bring 
about this condition The first was human misery The 
state of the common man m the ancient world must have 
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been wretched m the extreme Those tieniendous works 
that have survived through thousands of years were 
achieved at a cost m human suffering and death which 
was never conceived of as a cost m anything of \2luc 
Nothing so cheap as human life m Egypt and in Nineveh, 
as nothing more cheap m India and Chma to-day Even 
the well-to-do, the nobles and the men of affairs, lived 
with a very narrow margin of safety An epitaph extant 
of a great Egyptian noble holds him up to admiration 
in that he was never beaten wnth whips before the magis- 
trate The hves and fortunes of all were completely 
dependent upon the whims of a monarch whose onl) 
law was his own wish One has but to read the account 
Tacitus gives of what happened under the irresponsible 
despotism of the early Roman emperors to realize that 
in the ancient world security must have been the rarest 
of goods 

In such conditions men, seemg httle hope for hap- 
pmess m this world, turned instmctivelv to find comfort 
m another Only in the world of the dead could there 
be found security and peace and pleasure which a man, 
by taking thought all his hfe for, might attain No concern 
of earthly hvmg could count to him in comparison or 
be esteemed as real in comparison Little profit for him 
there to use his mind, his reasomng powers They could 
do nothmg for him m the one matter of overwhelming 
importance, his status m the world to come They could 
not give him hope when life was hopeless or strength 
to endure the unendurable People who are terrified and 
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hard pressed by misery do not turn to the mind for their 
help This mstinctive recoil from the world of outside 
fact was enormously reinforced by the other great in- 
fluence at work upon the side of death and against the 
use of the mmd, the Egyptian priesthood 

Before Greece the domain of the mteliect belonged 
to the priests They were the mtellectuai class of Egypt 
Their power was tremendous Kings were subject to 
It Great men must have built up that mighty orgamza- 
non great minds, keen intellects, but what they learned 
of old truth and w hat they discovered of new truth v/as 
valued as it mcreased the prestige of the organization 
And since Truth is a jealous mistress and will leveal her- 
self not a whit to any but a disinterested seeker, as the 
power of the priesthood grew and any idea that tended 
to weaken it met with a cold reception the priests must 
fairly soon have become sorry intellectuahsts, guardians 
only of what seekers of old had found, never using their 
own minds with freedom 

There was another result no less inevitable all they 
knew must be kept jealously withm the orgamzation 
To teach the people so that they would begm to think 
for themselves, would be to destroy the surest prop of 
their power No one except themselves must have knowl- 
edge, foi to be Ignorant is to be afraid, and in the dark 
mystery of the unknown a man cannot find his way alone 
He must have guides to speak to him with authority 
Ignorance was the foundation upon which the priest- 
power rested In truth, the two, the mystery and those 
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who dealt m it, reinforced each other in such sort that 
each appears both the cause and the effect of the other 
The power of the pnest depended upon the darlcness of 
the mystery, his effort must ever be dnecfcd toward 
mcreasmg it and opposmg any attem.pt to throw hghr 
upon it The humble role played by the reason in the 
ancient world was assigned by an authonrv' there nns 
no appeal against It determined the scope of thought 
and the scope of art as well, with an absolutism never 
questioned 

We know of one man, to be sure, who set himself 
agamst it For a few years the power of the Pharaoh 
was pitted against the powei of the priests and the Phar loli 
won out The famihar story of Akhenaton, who dared 
to think for himself and who bralt a city to enshrine 
and propagate the worship of the one and only God^ 
might appear to pomt to a v'-ealcness m the great pncsily 
body, bur the proof is m pomt of fact, rather the otlier 
way about The pnests were men deeply learned and 
experienced in human nature They waited The man of 
mdependent thouglit had only a v^ery brief reign — did 
his contests with the priests wear him out, one wmiiders? 
— and after his death nothing of what he had stood for 
was allowed to remain The pnests took possession of 
his successor They erased his very name from the monu- 
ments He had nevei really touched their power 

But whatever their attitude to this autocrat or that, 
autocratic government never failed to command the 
priests’ allegiance They were ever the support of the 
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tiirone as well as the power above it. Their instinct was 
sure: the misery of the people was the opportunity of 
the priest. Not only an ignorant populace but one sub- 
jugated and wretched was their guarantee. With men’s 
thoughts directed more and more toward the unseen 
world, and with the keys to it firmly in their own grasp, 
their terrific power was assured. 

’WTen Egypt ended, the East went on ever farther 
in the direction Egypt had pointed. The miseries of 
Asia are a fearful page of history. Her people found 
strength to endure by denying any meaning and any 
importance to what they could not escape. The Egyptian 
world where dead men walked and slept and feasted was 
transmuted into what had always been implicit in its 
symbolism, the world of the spirit. In India, for centuries 
the leader of thought to the East, ages long since, the 
world of the reason and the world of the spirit were 
divorced and the universe handed over to the latter. 
Reality — that which we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes and our hands have handled, of the Word 
of life — was dismissed as a fiction that had no bearing 
upon the Word. AU that was seen and heard and handled 
was vague and unsubstantial and forever passing, the 
shadow of a dream; only that was real which was of the 
spirit. This is always man’s way out when the facts of 
life are too bitter and too black to be borne. When con- 
ditions are such that life offers no earthly hope, some- 
where, somehow, men must find a refuge. Tben they 
fly from the terror without to the citadel within, which 
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famine and pestilence and fire and sword cannot shake 
\^'hat Goetne calls the inner universe, can live by its 
own lav^s, create ns own security, be sufficient unto itself, 
when once reality is demed to the turmoil of the world 
without 

So the East found a way to endure the mtolerable, 
and ‘^he pursued it undeviatmgly through the centuries, 
following It to Its farthest implications In India the idea 
of truth became completely separated from outside fact, 
all outside was illusion, truth was an inner disposition 
In such a world there as httle scope for the observing 
reason or the seeing eye Where all except the spirit is 
unreal, it is mamfest folly to be concerned with an ex- 
terior that IS less than a shadow 

It IS easy to understand how in these conditions the 
one department of the intellect that flourished was mathe- 
matics Nothing IS less likely to react practically upon 
life or to intrude into the domain of theology than the 
world of the ideal revealed to the mathematical imagina- 
tion Pure mathematics soars into a region far removed 
from human wretchedness and no priest ever troubled 
himself about the effects of free inquiry along mathe- 
matical lines There the mind could go wffiere it pleased 
“Compared with the Egyptians we are childish mathe- 
maticians ” observes Plato India, too, made notable con- 
tributions in this field But, sooner or later, if the activity 
of the mind is restricted anywhere it will cease to function 
even where it is allowed to be free To-day m India the 
triumph of the spirit over the mind is complete, and 
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wherever Buddhism, the great product of the Indian 
spirit, has prevailed, the iliasormess of all that is of this 
earth and the vamty of all research into its nature is the 
centre of the faith 

As in Egypt, the priests saw their opportunity The 
power of the Brahmans, the pnestly caste, and of the 
great Buddhist hierarciiy, is nothing less than stupendous 
The circle is complete a wretched populace with no 
hope save m the mvisible, and a priesthood whose power 
IS bound up with the behef m the unimportance of the 
visible so that they must forever strive to keep it an im- 
cie of faith The circle is complete in another sense as 
well the wayfarer sheltering ior the night in an aban- 
doned house does not care to mend the roof the ram drips 
through, and a people hving m such wretchedness that 
their one comfort is to deny the importance of the facts 
of earthly hfe, w^ill not try to better them India has 
gone the way of the things that are not seen until the 
things that are seen have become invisible 

That IS what happens whan one course is followed 
undeviatmgly for ages We are composite creatures, made 
up of soul and body, mind and spirit When men’s at- 
tention is fixed upon one to the disregard of the others, 
human beings result who are only partially developed, 
their eyes bhnded to half of what life offers and the great 
world holds But m that anuque world of Egypt and the 
early Asiauc civilizations, that world where the pendulum 
w^as swingmg ever farther and farther away from all fact, 
something completely new happened The Greeks came 
into being and the world, as we know it, began 
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MIND AND SPIRIT 

Egypt is a fertile valley of nch nver soil iow-lymg, warm, 
monotonous a slow-flowmg nver, and beyond, tlie limit- 
less desert Greece is a country of sparse fertility and 
keen, cold wmters, ail hills and mountams sharp cut in 
stone, where strong men must work hard to get their 
bread And while Egypt submitted and suffered and 
turned her face toward death, Greece resisted and rejoiced 
and turned fuU-face *'o hfe For somewhere among those 
steep stone mountains, m httle sheltered valleys where the 
great hills were ramparts to defend and men could have 
security for peace and happy hving, sometliing quite 
new came mto the world the joy of hfe found etpression 
Perhaps it was bom there, among the shepherds pasturmg 
their floclcs where the wild Bowers made a glory on the 
hillside, among the sailors on a sapphire sea washing 
enchanted islands purple in a luminous air At any rate 
It has left no trace anyw''here else in the world of antiqmty 
In Greece nothing is more m evidence The Greeks were 
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the first people m the world to play, and they playec 
on a great scale All over Greece there were games 
all sorts of games, athletic contests of every description 
races — horse-, boat-, foot-, torch-races, contests in mu- 
sic, where one side outsung the other, m dancmg — on 
greased skins sometimes to display a mce skill of foot 
and balance of body, games where men leaped m and 
out of flying chariots, games so many one grows weary 
with the hst of them They are embodied m the statues 
famihar to all, the disc thrower, the chanoteer, the wres- 
thng boys, the dancmg flute players The great games — 
there were four that came at stated seasons — were so 
important, when one was held, a truce of God was pro- 
claimed so that all Greece might come m safety without 
fear There “glonous-limbed youth” — the phrase is 
Pindar’s, the athlete’s poet — strove for an honor so 
coveted as hardly anythmg else m Greece An Olympic 
victor — triumphmg generals would give place to him 
His crown of wild ohves was set beside the prize of the 
tragedian Splendor attended him, processions, sacrifices, 
banquets, songs the greatest poets were glad to write 
Thucydides, the brief, the severe, the histonan of that 
bitter time, the faU of Athens, pauses, when one of his 
personages has conquered m the games, to give the fact 
full place of honor If we had no other knowledge of 
what the Greeks were hke, if nothing were left of Greek 
art and hterature, the fact that they were m love with 
play and played magnificently would be proof enough 
of how they hved and how they looked at Me Wretched 
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people, toiling people, do not play Nothing like the 
Greek games is conceivable in Egypt or Mesopotamia, 
The hfe of the Egyptian hes spread out m the mural 
paintmgs down to the mmutest detail If fun and sport 
had played any real parr they would be there in some 
form for os to see But the Egyptian did not play “Solon, 
Solon, you Greeks are all children,” said the Egyptian 
priest to the great Atheman At any rate, children or 
not, they enjoyed themselves They had physical vigor 
and high spirits and tone, too, for fun The witness of 
the games is conclusive And when Greece died and 
her reading of the great emgma was buried with her 
statues, play, too, died out of the world The brutal, 
bloody Roman games had nothmg to do with the spirit 
of play They were fathered by the Onent, not by 
Greece Play died when Greece died and many and many 
a century passed before it was resurrected 

To rejoice m hfe, to find the world beautiful and 
delightful to hve m, was a mark of the Greek spirit which 
distmguished it from all that had gone before It is a 
vital distmction The joy of hfe is written upon every- 
thing the Greeks left behind and they who leave it out 
of account fail to reckon wuth somethmg that is of first 
importance in understanding how the Greek achievement 
came to pass m the world of antiquity It is not a fact 
that jumps to the eye for the reason that then hterature 
IS marked as strongly by sorrow The Greeks knew to the 
full how bitter hfe is as well as how sweet Joy and 
sorrow, exultation and tragedy, stand hand m hand m 
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Greek literature, but there is no contradiction mvoh ed 
thereby Those who do not know the one do not redly 
kno^ the other either It is the depressed, the giay-rmnded 
people, who cannot rejoice just as they cannot agonxze 
The Greeks were not the victims of depression Greek 
hierature is not done m gray or with a low palette It 
is all black and shimng white or black and scarlet and 
gold The Greeks were keenly aware, terribly aware, 
of hfe’s uncertainty and the imminence of death 0\er 
and over again they emphasize the brevity and the failure 
of all human endeavor, the swift passing of ail that is 
beautiful and joyful To Pindar, even as he glorifies the 
\ ^ctor m the games, hfe is ‘‘a shadow’s dream ” Bur never, 
not m their darkest moments, do they lose their taste 
for life It is always a wonder and a delight, the world 
a place of beauty, and they themselves rejoicmg to be 
ahvc in it 

Quotations to illustrate tins attitude are so numerous, 
It is hard to make a choice One might quote all the 
Greek poems there are, even when they are tragedies. 
E\ ery one of them shows the fire of hfe burning high 
Never a Greek poet that did not warm both hands at 
that flame Often m the midst of a tragedy a choral song 
of joy breales forth So Sophocles, of the three tragedians 
the soberest, the most severe, sings in the Amigoiie of 
the wme-god, “with whom the stars rejoice as they 
move, the stars whose breath is fire” Or m the A'jax 
where “thrilling with rapture, soaring on wings of sudden 
joy,” he calls to “Pan, O Pan, come, sea-rover, down 
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from the snow-beaten mountam crag Lord of the dance 
the gods delight m, come, for now I, too, would dance 
O ]oy’” Or m the (Edtpus Coloneus, where tragedy is 
suddenly put aside by the poet’s love of the out-of-door 
world, of the nightingale’s clear thrilling note and the 
stainless tide of pure waters and the glory of the narcissus 
and the bright-shimng crocus, “which die quire of the 
muses love and Aplirodite of the golden rein ” Passages 
hlce these come agam and again, lifung the black curtain 
of tragedy to the fuU joy of life They are no artifice 
or trick to heighten by contrast They are the natural 
expression of men who were tragedians mdeed but Greeks 
first, and so thriHingly aware of the wonder and beauty 
of hfe, they could not but give it place 

The httle pleasures, too, that daily hvmg holds, were 
felt as such keen enjoyment “Dear to us ever,” says 
Homer, “is the banquet and the harp and the dance and 
changes of raiment and the warm bath and love and 
sleep ” Eatmg and drinkmg have never agam seemed 
so delightful as m the early Gieek lyrics, nor a meeting 
with friends, nor a warm fire of a wmter’s mght — “the 
stormy season of winter, a soft couch after dinner by 
the fire, honey-sweet wme m your glass and nuts and 
beans at your elbow” — nor a run m the springtime 
“amid a fragrance of woodbme and leisure and white 
poplar, when the plane-tree and the elm whisper to- 
gether,” nor a banquetmg hour, “moving among feasting 
and givmg up the soul to be young, carrymg a bright 
harp and touching it m peace among the wise of the 
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j-ifxzens ” It IS a matter of course that comedy should 
be their invention, the mad, rolhcking, irresponsible fun 
of the Old Comedy, its verve and vitahty and exuberant 
o\ erflowing energy of life A tomb m Eg)’'pt and a theatre 
in Greece The one comes to the mind as naturally as the 
other So was the world changing by the time the filth 
century before Christ began m Athens 

'The exercise of vital powers along hnes of excel- 
lence in a life affordms them scope” is an old Greek defi- 
mrion of happiness It is a concepDon permeated Wxth 
energy of life Through all Greek history that spirit of 
hfe abounding moves It led along many an untried way 
Authoritarianism and subnussiveness were not the Jirec- 
aon It pointed to A high-spinted people full of physical 
vigor do not obey easily, and mdeed the strong air of the 
mountains has never been v^holesome for despots The 
absolute monarch-submissive slave theory ot life flourishes 
best where there aie no hills to give a rebel refuge and no 
mountain heights to summon a man to live dangerously 
When history begins m Greece there is no trace of the 
ancient stare The awful, unapproachable sacred poten- 
tate, Pharaoh of Egypt, priest-king of Mesopotamia, 
whose absolute power none had questioned for thousands 
of years, is nowhere m the scene There is nothing that 
remotely resembles lum m Greece Something we know 
of the xAge of the Tyrants in Greek history but what we 
know most clearly is that it was put a stop to Abject 
submission to the power on the throne which had been 
the rule ot life in the ancient world since kings began, and 
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was to be the rule of life in Asia for centuries to come, 
was cast off by the Greeks so easily, so lightly, hardly 
more than an echo of the contest has come down to us 
In the Persians of iEschylus, a play written to cele- 
brate the defeat of the Persians at Salamis, there is many 
an allusion to the difference between the Greek way and 
the Oriental way The Greeks, the Persian queen is told, 
fight as free men to defend what is precious to them tla\ e 
they no master^ she asks No, she is told No man calls 
Greeks slaves or vassals Herodotus m hiS account aUds, 
“They obey only the law ” Something completely new 
IS here The idea of freedom has been born The con- 
ception of the entire ummportance of the individual to 
the state, which had persisted down from earliest tribal 
days and was universally accepted in all the ancient world, 
has given place in Greece to the conception of the liberty 
of the individual m a state which he defends of his own 
free will That is a change not worked by high '>pxnt 
and abounding vigor alone Something more was at work 
m Greece Men were thinking for themselv es 

One of the earlier Greek philosophic sayings is that 
of Anaxagoras “All things were in chaos when Mind 
arose and made order In the ancient world ruled by the 
irrational, by dreadful unknown powers, where a man 
was utterly at the mercy of what he must not try to under- 
stand, the Greeks arose and the rule of reason began The 
fundamental fact about the Greek w^as that he hid to use 
his mind The ancient priests had said, “Thus far and 
no farther We set the limits to thought The Greeks 
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said ‘^All things are to be examined and called into ques- 
tion There are no limits set to thought ’’ It is an extraor- 
dinary fact that by the time we have actual, documentary 
knowledge of the Greeks there is not a trace to be found 
of that domination over the mind by the piiests whicti 
played such a decisive part m the ancient world The priest 
pkys no real part in either the history or the literature of 
Greece In the lhad he orders a captive taken back to ap- 
pease an angry god and stop a pestilence, and is given a 
grudging obedience — with the backing of the pestilence, 
but that IS his sole appearance on the scene The Trojan 
War IS fought out by gods and men with no intermediaries 
A prophet or two appears m the tragedies but for evj 
oftener than for good In the Agmnevmon of /Eschylus, 
a hundred years before Plato, there is a cnticism of the 
dark powers exercised by the ministers of religion which 
goes wnth precision to the heart of the matter 

And tndy, whir of good 

ever have prophets brought to men^ 

Craft of many words, 
only throogn 
evil your message speaks 
Seeto bring aye 
terror, so to keep 
men afraid 

The conclusion might be drawn from the words that 
something of that sort of powder was m fact wielded then 
by priest and prophet, but what is certainly true is that 
the poet who spoke them to a great audience, with the 
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most important priests sitting in tbe front-row seits, won 
for himself not disapproval but the highest mark of favor 
the people coaid give There is nothing clearer and nothing 
more astonishing than the strict hmits the Greeks set to 
the po^ver of the priests Pnests in numbers there mere 
and altars and temple:), and at a time of public danger, 
disrespect sho'wn to the forms of religion would arouse 
even in Athens superstition and popular fury, but the 
place of the priest in Greece was in die background T he 
temple was his and the temple rites, and nothing else 
The Greek kept his formal rchgion m one compart- 
ment and everything that really mattered to him m an- 
other He never went to a pnest for guidance or adviCe 
Did he want to know how to bring up h^s children or 
what Truth was, he went to Socrates, or to the great 
sophist Protagoras, or to a learned grammarian The idea 
of consulting a priest would never have occurred to him 
The pnests could tell him the proper times and the proper 
forms for sacrifices That was their business and only that 
In the Laus, written m Plato’s old age and on the whole 
m a spirit of reaction against his earher revolts, the entire 
subject of religion is discussed without a single reference 
to a priest The Laus, it should perhaps be pointed out, 
IS not written for the ideal state, the heavenly pattern of 
the Republic, but is addressed to the ideas and feelings 
of the Greeks of that day The Atheman, who is the chief 
speaker, often meets with cnticism from the two other 
personages of the dialogue when he proposes an innova- 
tion, but they accept without a word of surpnse or dissent 
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a statement that those who talk loosely about the gods 
and sacrifices and oracles, should be admonished by — 
members of the govermng Council^ These are to ^‘con- 
veioe with them touching the improvement of their souFs 
health ’ There is not a suggestion from any of the three 
that a priest might be of use here Furthermore, ^'Before 
a man is prosecuted for impiety the guardians of the law 
shall determine if the deed has been done in earnest or 
only from childish levity” It was clea^y not the idea 
that in matters touching the hfe and hberty of a Greek 
cmzen the pnest should have a voice At the end of the 
argument the priest’s proper domain is briefly indicated 
^'When a man is disposed to sacrifice let him place liis 
offerings in the hands of the priests and priestesses who 
have under their care the holy rite ” That is the sum total 
of what the speakers hold to be the pnest’s part m religion, 
and he has no part in anything except religion Even more 
noteworthy as illustrating the Greek point of view is the 
Athenian’s charactenzation as ‘^monstrous natures” of 
those 'S\ho say they can conjure the de^d and bribe the 
gods with sacrifices and prayers” — m other wmids, those 
who used magic and tried to obtain favors from heaven 
by practices not unlmown m the most cxvilized lands to- 
day 

No doubt the oracles, at Delphi notably, played a 
pi omment role in Greece, but none of the oracular say- 
ings that have come down to us bear the familiar priestly 
stamp Athens seelang guidance from the Delphic priest- 
ess at the time of the Persian invasion is not told to sacrifice 
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hecitombs to the god ?nd offer precious treasure to the 
oracle, but uiere]\ to defend herself with wooden wails 
a piece of acute worldly wisdom, at least as interpreted by 
Thcmistocles When Croesus the rich, the king of Lydia 
sent to Delphi to lind out if he would succeed in a ar 
against Persia and paved his way by magnificent gifts, 
an) priests m the woild except the Gieeks would hrxe 
made their pxofit for their church by an intimation tint 
the costliei the oifering the surer hn success, but the only 
answer the Greek holv of holies gave him was that by 
going to war he would destroy a great empire It hap- 
pened to be his own, but, as the piiestess pointed out, sne 
not responsible for his lack of \v it, and certainly there 
was no intimation that if he had given more, tilings would 
have turned out better The sentences which Plato says 
were inscribed in the shnne at Delphi are singularly un- 
like those to be found in holy places outside of Greece 
Knou thyselj was the first, and Nothing m excess the 
second, both marked bv a total absence of the idiom of 
priesil}' formulas ail the world over 

Something new v, as moving in the world, the most 
disturbing force there is “All things are at odds when 
God lets a thinker loose on this planet ” They were let 
loose m Greece The Greelts were inrellectuahsts, they 
had a passion for using their minds The fact shines 
through even their use of language Our word for school 
comes from the Greek word for leisure Of course, rea- 
soned the Greek, given leisure a man wdi employ it in 
thinking and finding out about things Leisure and the 
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pursuit of knowledge, the connection was inevitable — 
to a Greek In our ears Philosophy has an austere if not 
a dreary sound The word is Greek but it had not that 
sound in the original The Greeks meant by it the en- 
deavor to understand everything there is, and they called 
it what they felt it to be, the love of knowledge 

How charming is divme philosophy — 

In the world of antiquity those who practiced the healing 
art were magicians, priests versed m special magic rites 
The Greeks called their healers physicians, which means 
those versed m the ways of nature Here m brief is an 
exemplification of the whole trend of the Greek mind, 
its swing away trom antiqmty and toward modernity To 
be versed m the ways of nature means tliat a man has ob- 
served outside facts and reasoned about them He has 
used his powers not to escape from the world but to think 
himself more deeply mto it To the Greeks the outside 
world was real and something more, it was interesting 
They looked at it attentively and their minds worked 
upon what they saw This is essentially the scientific 
method The Greeks were the first scientists and all 
science goes back to them 

In nearly every field of thought “they took the first 
mdispensabie steps ’’ The statement means more than is 
apparent on the surface The reason that antiquity did 
not give birth to science was not only because fact tended 
to grow more and more unreal and unimportant There 
was an even more cogent cause the ancient world was 
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a place of fear Magical forces ruled it and magic is abso- 
lutely terrifying because it is absolutely incalculable 
The minds of those who might have been scientists had 
been held fast-bound m the prison of that terror Nothmg 
of all the Greeks did is more astomshmg than their darmg 
to look It in the face and use their minds about it They 
dared nothing less than to tlirow the hght of reason upon 
dreadful poweis taken completely on trust ever}Wi^here 
else, and by the exercise of the intelhgence to banish them 
Galileo, the humamsts of the Renaissance, are glorified 
for their courage m venturmg beyond the limits set by 
a powei that could damn their souls eternally, and in de- 
mandmg to know for themselves what the universe was 
hke No doubt it w'as high courage, great and admirable, 
but It was altogether beneath that showm by the Greeks 
The humamsts ventured upon the fearful ocean of fiee 
thought under guidance The Greeks had preceded them 
there They chanced that great adventure all alone 

High spirit and the energy of great vital powers had 
worked m them to assert themselves against despotic rule 
and to lefuse to submit to priestly rule They would have 
no man to dictate to them and being free from masters 
they used their freedom to think For the first time m the 
world the mmd was free, free as it hardly is to-day Both 
the state and rehgion left the Atheman free to thmk as 
he pleased 

Durmg the last war a play would have had short 
shnft here which showed up General Pershing for a cow- 
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ard, ndiculed the Alhes’ cause, brought m Uncle Sam 
as a blustermg bully, glorified the peace party But when 
Athens was fightmg for her life, Aristophanes did the 
exact equiialent of all these things many times over and 
the Athemans pro- and anti-var ahke, flocked to the 
theatre The right of a man t© say what he pleased was 
fundamental in Athens “A slave is he who cannot speak 
his thought,” said Eunpidcs Socrates drinking the hem- 
lock m his prison on the charge of introducmg new gods 
and corruptmg the youth is but the exception that proves 
the rule He was an old man and all his hfe he had said 
what he would Athens had just gone through a bitter 
time of crushing defeat, of rapid changes of government, 
of gross mismanagement It is a reasonable conjecture 
that he was condemned m one of those sudden pamcs 
ail nations know, when the people’s fears for their own 
safety have been worked upon and they turn cruel Even 
so, he was condemned by a small majonty and his pupil 
Plato went straight on teaching m his name, never molested 
but honored and sought after Socrates was the only man 
m Athens who suffered death for his opmions Tliree 
others were forced to leave the country That is the entire 
list and to compare it with the endless hst of those tor- 
tui'ed and killed m Europe durmg even the last five hun- 
dred years is to see clearly what Atheman hberty was 
The Greek mind was free to think about the world 
as It pleased, to reject all traditional explanations, to dis- 
regard all the priests taught, to search unhampered by 
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any outside authority for the truth The Greeks had free 
scope for their scientific genius and they laid the founda- 
tions of our science to-day 

Homer’s hero who cried for more light even if it 
were but hght to die in, was a true Greek They could 
never leave anything obscure Neither could they leave 
anything unrelated System, order, connection, they were 
impelled to seek for An unanalyrzed whole was an mipos- 
sible conception for them Them very poetry is built on 
clarity of ideas, with plan and logical sequence Great 
artists though they were, they would never give over 
trying to understand beauty as well as to express it Plato 
IS speaking as a typical Greek when he says that there 
aie men who ha\e an mtuitive insight, an inspiration, 
which causes them to do good and beautiful things Tliey 
themselves do not know why they do as they do and there- 
fore they are unable to explain to others It is so with poets 
and, in a sense, ■with all good men But if one could be 
found -who was able to add to his instinct for the right 
or the beautiful, a clear idea of the reason for its rightness 
or beauty, he would be among men what a hvmg man 
would be m the dead world of flittmg shades That state- 
ment is completely Greek m its conception of values 
There never were people farther from the idea of the con- 
templation of beauty as a rest to the mind They were 
not m the world to find rest for their mind m anything 
They must analyse and reflect upon everything Any 
general term they found themselves usmg must be pre- 
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cisely realized and the language of all philosophy is their 
creation. 

But to leave the intellectuality of the Greeks here 
would be to give only half of the picture Even in Greece 
Science and Philosophy wore a sober look, but the Greeks 
did not think soberly about the exercise of the intellect 
“Thoughts and ideas, the fair and immortal children of 
the mind,” as a Greek writer calls them, were a delig'^t 
to them Never, not m the brightest days of the Renais- 
sance, has learning appeared m such a radiant hght as it 
did to the gay young men of impenal Athens Listen to 
one of them tallong to Socrates, just waked up m the early 
dawn by a persistent hammenng at his door “"V^liat’s 
here^” he cries out, still half asleep “O Socrates,” and 
the voice IS that of a lad he knows well, “Good nev s, 
good news'” “It ought to be at this unearthly hour W eil, 
out with It ” The young fellow is in the house now “O 
Socrates, Protagoras has come I heard it yesterday eve- 
rung And I was gomg to you at once but it was so late — ” 
“What’s It all about — Protagoras^ Has he stolen son'C- 
thing of yours'^” The boy bursts out laughing “Yes, \ es, 
that’s just It He’s robbmg me of wisdom He has ir — • 
wisdom, and he can give it to me Oh, come and go 'v th 
me to him Start now” That eager, dehghtful bov in 
love with learning can be duphcated m nearly every 
dialogue of Plato Socrates has but to enter a gymnasium, 
exercise, games, are forgotten A crowd of ardent young 
men surround him. TeU us this Teach us that, tliey 
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clamor What is Friendship^ What is Justice? We wdl 
not let you off, Socrates The truth — we want the truth 
“What delight,” they say to each other, “to hear v 
men talk'” “Egypt and Phoemcu love money,” Pkto 
remarks m a discussion on h©w nations differ “The spe- 
cial characteristic of our part of the world is the love 
®f knowledge ” “The Athenians,” said St Luke, “and 
tlie strangers sojourning there spend them time in nothing 
else but to tell or to hear some new thing ” Even the 
foreigners caught the flame That mtense desire to know, 
that burning curiosity about everything m the woild 
— they could not come into daily contact with it and 
not be fired Up and down the coast of Asia Mmor St 
Paul was mobbed and imprisoned and beaten In Athens 
“they brought hun unto the Areopagus, saying, ‘May 
we know what this new teachmg is?’ ” 

Aristotle, the model scientist, the man of cool head 
and detached observauon, unbiased, impersonal, does 
not display any dispassionate aloofness m his considera- 
tion of reason He so loves it and delights in it that when 
It is the theme of discourse he camiot be held within 
tlie sober bounds of the scientific spirit His words must 
be quoted, they are so characterisacaUy Greek 

Since then reason is divme in cornp'’nson wth man’s 
whole nature, the life according to reason must be divine 
in comparison with (usual) human life Nor ought v e to 
pay regard to those who exhort us that as men we ougat 
to thmk human things and keep our eyes upon mortality 
MV, as far as may be, we should endeavor to rise to chat 
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which IS immortal, and live in conformity with that which 
IS best, in ns Now, what is characteristic of any nature is 
that which is best for it and gives most ]oy Such to man is 
the life according to reason, since it is this that makes him 
man 


Love of reason and of life delight m the use of the 
mind and the body, distinguished the Greek way The 
Egyptian way and the way of the East had led through 
suffenng and by the abnegation ©f the intellect to the 
supremacy of the spirit That goal the Greeks conld 
never come within sight of Their own naaire and the 
conditions of their life alike, shut them off from it, but 
they knew the way of the spirit no less The alLsufEcing 
proof that the world of the spirit was where the flame 
of tliCir gemus burned highest is their art Indeed their 
mtellectuaiity has been obscured to us precisely bv vir- 
tue of that transcendent achievement Greece means 
Greek art to us and that is a field m which the reason 
does not rule The extraordinary flo^vermg of the hu- 
man spiiit which resulted m Greek art shows the spiritual 
power there was m Greece What marked the Greeks 
off from Egypt and India was not an inferior degree of 
spiiimaiity but a superior degree of mentality Great 
mind and great spirit combined m them The spiritual 
world w^as not to them another world from the natural 
world It was the same world as that knowm to the mind 
Beauty and rationality were both manifested m it They 
did not see the conclusions reached by the spirit and 
those reached by the inmd as opposed to each other. 
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Reason and feeling were not antagonistic The truth of 
poetry and the truth ot science were both true 

It IS difficult to illustrate this conception of reality 
by isolated quotations, but the attitude of the greatest of 
Greek scientists may serve as an example Anstotle was 
m one sense the typical scientist, a man endowed with 
extraordinary powers of observation and of reasomng 
upon Ills data, preoccupied with what he could see and 
what he could know Anywhere else and at any other 
time he would have been the man of pure reason, view- 
ing With condescension if not contempt conclusions 
reached in any way except that of the mind But to 
Aristotle the Greek the way of the spirit was also im- 
portant, and the scientific method sometimes to be aban- 
doned m favor of the poeuc method In his well-known 
statement m the Poetics that poetry has a higher truth 
than history smee it expresses truth of general applica- 
tion whereas that of history is partial and limited, he 
IS not speakmg as a scientist nor would the statement 
commend itself to the scientific mind outside of Greece 
There is no evidence, again, of the scientist’s point of 
view m tlie great passage where he sets forth the reason 
for the work of his life, his search mto the nature of 
all living things 

The glory, doubtless, of the heavenly bodies fills us with 
more delight than the contemplation of these lowly things, 
but the heavens are high and far off, and the knowledge of 
celestial things that our senses give us, is scanty and dim 
Laving creatures, on the contrary, are at our door, and if 
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we so desire we may gam full and certain knowledge of eaci 
and all We take pleasure in a statue’s beauty, should not 
then the living fill us with delight^ And all the more if in the 
spirit of the love of knowledge we search for causes and 
brir^ to light evidences of meanmg Then will nature’s pur- 
pose and her deep-seated laws be revealed m all thmgs, all 
tending in her multitudinous woxk to one form or another 
of the beautiful 

Did ever scientist outside of Greece so state the 
object of scientific research^ To Aristotle, bemg a Greek, 
It w as apparent that the full purpose of that high enter- 
pnsc could not be expressed in any way except the way 
of poetry, and, being a Greek, he w^as able so to e vpress 

It 

Spirituality inevitably brmgs to our mmd religion 
Greek religion is known to us chiefly or only as a col- 
lection of fairy tales, by no means always edifying Tins 
IS to belie the immense hold the Greeks had on things 
spiritual It would have been impossible for the nation 
that produced the art and the poetry of Greece to have 
a permanently superficial view of religion, just as it 
would have been impossible for them not to use their 
minds on Homer’s gods and goddesses Those charming 
stones which came down from a time when men hid 
a first-hand knowledge of nature now forever lost, were 
never, it is true, anathematized with book and bell and 
public recantation That was not the Greek way They 
loved them and their fancy played with them, but 
they found their way through them to what underlies 
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ail religion, East or West TEschyius will speak kke a 
prophet of Israel, and the Zeus he praises Isaiah would 
have understood 

Father, Creator mighty God, 
great craftsman, with his hand he fashioned man 
Ancient in wisdom, working through ail things, 
into safe harbor guiding all at last. 

With whom the deed and word are one, 
to execute with swiftness all the ends 
conceived m the deep counsels of his mind 

“Ye men of Athens,” said St Paul on the Areopagus, 
“I perceive that in all things ye are too superstitious’ 
— so the Bible version runs, but the last word could 
quite as accurately be translated “m dread of the divine 
power,” a meamng borne out by the reason St Paul 
gives for his use of it “For as I passed by and beheld 
your devotions I found an altar with this mscription, 
T 0 the Unkiio%jn God ” The words carry us far away 
from the gay company of the Olympians They go back 
to the poet who had written, “Through thick and shad- 
owed forests stretch the pathways of his purpose, be- 
yond our power to search out ” That altar to the 
Unknown God who is past our power to search out, 
could have been raised only by men who had gone 
beneath the pleasant surface of comfortable orthodoxies 
and easy certainaes A single sentence of Socrates, spoken 
when he was condemned to death, shows how the Greek 
could use his mind upon religion, and by means of human 
wisdom joined to spmtual insight could sweep aside ail 
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Ac superficialities and see through to the thing that is 
iiitimatc in rehgion ‘'Think this certain, that to a good 
man no evil can happen, either m life or in death These 
words are the final expression of faith 

There is a passage m Socrates’ last talk -with his 
friends before his death, which exemphfics with perfect 
fidelity that control of the feelings by the reason, and 
that balance berv^een Ae spirit and the mind, which 
belonged to the Greek It is the last hour of his life and 
his friends who have come to be with him to the tni 
hate turned the talk upon the immortahty of the son! 
In such a moment it would be natural to seek only for 
comfort and support and let calm judgment and cool 
reason loosen their hold The Greek m Socrates could 
not do that His words are 

At this moment I am sensible that T have not the temper 
of a seeker after knowledge, like the vulgar, I am onH a 
partisan For the partisan, when he is engaged m a dispute, 
caies nothing about the rights of the question, but is anMous 
only to convince his hearers And the diiference between him 
and me at the present moment is only this — that while he 
seeks to convince his hearers that what he says is true, 1 im 
seeking to convince myself, to convince my hearers is a sec- 
ondary^ matter with me And do but see how much I have to 
gam by this For if w^'hat I say is true, then I do well to be- 
lieve It, and if there be nothmg after death, still, I shall «ave 
my friends from grief during the short time that is left me, 
and my ignorance will do me no harm This is the state ot 
mind m which I approach the argument And 1 would ask you 
to be thmkmg oi the truth and not of Socrates Agree with 
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if I seem to yon to speak the truth, or, if not, withstand 
me might and mam that I may not deceive you as well as 
myself in my desire, and like the bee leave my stmg m you 
before I die And now let us proceed 

Thus m Greece the mind and the spirit met on equal 
terms 



Chapter III 

THE WAY OF THE EAST 
AND THE WEST IN ART 

The way a nation goes, whether that of the mind or that 
of the spirit, is decisive in its effect upon art A brief 
consideration will show that it must be so The spirit 
has not essentially an}n:hmg to do with what is outside 
of Itself It IS the mind that keeps hold of reahty The 
way of the spirit is by withdrawal from the world of 
objects to contemplation of the world within and there 
IS no need of any correspondence between what goes 
on without and what goes «n within Not the mind but 
the spirit IS its own place, and can make a Hell of 
Heaven, a Heaven of Hell When the mind withdraws 
into Itself and dispenses with facts it makes only chaos 
In the early days of the Restoration a great discus- 
sion was held by the learned men in the presence of 
the king on why, if a hve fish were put into a brimming 
pail, the water would not overflow, while if the fish 
were dead, it would Many elevating reasons that had 
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to Jo with the inner significance of life and death were 
adduced for this spiritually suggestive property of water 
— or fish, until the long asked that two such pails be 
brought m and the fish added to them before his eyes 
When It turned out that the water reacted in the same 
IV ay to the fish alive or dead, the scientists received a 
lesson that had f.r-reachmg results on the advisabJxty 
of the mmd’s not gomg the way of the spirit and wiih- 
drawmg mto itsdf to exercise the pure reason free and 
unhampeied, but of remaimng strictly withm the limits 
of the outside world Abide by the facts, is the dictum 
of the mind, a sense for fact is its salient characteristic 
In proportion as the spirit predommates, this sense 
dis ippcars So m the Middle Ages when the West was 
turning more and more to the way of the spirit, the 
foremost mtellects could employ their gieat powers m 
questioning how many angels could stand on a needle’s 
point, and the like Carry this attitude toward the woild 
of tact a few steps farther and tlie result is the Buddhist 
devotee swaymg before die altar and repeating Amida a 
thousand, thousand tunes until he loses all consciousness 
of altar, Amsda, and liimself as w ell The activity of the 
mmd has been lulled to rest and the spirit, absorbed, is 
seelung the truth within itself “Let a man,” say the 
Upamshads, the great Brahman document, “meditate on 
the sy^llable Om This is the impenshable syllable and 
he who Itnowing this, loudly repeats that syllable, enters 
mto It and becomes immortal” “God offers to every- 
one,” says Emerson, “his choice between truth and 
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repose Take which you please — you can never have 
both ’’ That is the West speaking and the way ot the 
mind Truth means, from this point of view, finding 
out about things — very active exercise 

The practical effect of the divergence is of course 
immediately apparent m the intellectual realm Those 
whose aim is to be completely independent of ‘hhis 
muddy vesture of decay’^ do not become scientists or 
archaeologists or anything that has to do with actualities 
past or present In art the result, though less immediately 
apparent, is no less decisive In proportion as the spirit 
predominates, the real shapes and looks of tilings become 
unimportant and when the spirit is supreme, they are 
ot no importance at all 

In Egypt, as has been said, the reality of the unseen 
world slowly overshadowed that of the seen, but invisi- 
ble though It was, it remained substantial The dead 
bodies must be preserved from returning to dust, they 
must be placed m tombs that were underground fortresses 
sate from disturbance, they must be surrounded by ail 
die furnishings they had made use of m life The body 
was enormously important and there was no idea that 
the abundance of the things a man possessed was not 
eternally important too The art of such a people would 
keep a firm hold on reality The pyramids are as real 
as the hills They look to be nothing made by hands but 
a part of die basic structure of the earth \^%ere the 
wmd lifts the sand mto shapes of a gigantic geometry 
— triangles which, as one watches, pass mto curves and 
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break again into sharp-pointed outlines, a cycle of end- 
less change as fixed as the movement of the stars, against 
the immensity of the desert which never changes — the 
pyramids, immutable, immovable, are the spirit of the 
dcocrt incased m granite Ail the tremendous art of 
Eg\ptian sculpture has something of this umty with 
the physical world The colossal statues have only just 
emerged from the rocks of the hills They keep the 
marks of their origin as securely as the marks of the 
artist’s tools that shaped them from their background 
This hold on reality is something completely differ- 
ent from that grasped by the mind It has nothing to 
do with the action of the mind, it is a profound intuition 
on the part of people whose consciousness has not yet 
aivided them from the ways of nature This intuitive 
feeling is as different from the conception of reality 
which the mind attams to as an Egyptian tomb, where 
life and death are hardly differentiated, is from that 
prison in which Socrates sat, trying to think out w^hat 
w^as true m the hope of immortality 

W hat Egyptian art would have resulted in if it had 
been allowed a free development, is one of those ques- 
tions that forever engage the attennon through the 
realization of an immense loss to the world But the 
priests stepped m, and that direct experience of nature 
which was bemg illununed more and more by the ex- 
perience of the spirit was arrested at a certain point and 
held fast The priests set a fixed pattern for art ail must 
conform to Art can work in chains for a long ame as 
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the mind cannot and it was centuries before the full 
effect appeared of the control of the artist’s spirit by 
the priest’s dogma, but by the time it was apparent, 
Egyptian art was ended Plato’s comment is to all mtents 
and purposes its funeral oration 

In Egypt the forms of excellence were long since hxed 
and patterns of them displayed m the temples No pamter or 
artist IS allowed to innovate on the traditional forms or invent 
neu ones To this day, no alteration is allowed — none at all 
Tlieir u orks of art are painted or molded m the same forms 
vhich they had 10,000 years ago 

But m the East there was no arrested development 
There the spirit was free — it alone was free — to work 
unhampered Hindoo art was produced by men who 
had been trained from earliest youth to look at all outside 
them as illusion The belief in a solid, durable stuff which 
the senses induce, was the fundamental falsehood men 
must clear themselves from That which appears solid 
and durable is only a perpetually shifting appearance, 
a kaleidoscope always moving, where each pattern is 
forever dissolving into another and all are no more sig- 
mficant than a spectacle for a child Reality, permanence, 
importance, belong alone to the world within where 
truth is absolutely kno\vn because it is experienced and 
where the man who wilL can achieve complete mastery 
This is the fundamental dogma of the Upamshads 

Tlie infimte is the Self He who perceives this, is lord 
and master of all the world Air, fire, water, food, appear- 
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ances, disappearances — all spring from the Self He who 
sees tins sees everything and obtains everything 

It is difficult for us to associate this idea with the 
pioduction of art Art is to us of the West the unifier of 
V hat IS without and what is within It is as firmly rooted 
m the one as in the other And it is quite true that the 
complete mystic, if such a one could be, would never 
even desire to put into any concrete form the beatific 
vision He would remam m utter quiescence, desiring 
nothing 

When to a man who understands, the Self has become 
a!] things, what sorroiv, what seeking, can there be, to him 
who once beholds that umty^' 

But mystical rapture even m the East is for the few 
To all the rest, reality, however lUusory it is conceived 
of as being, remains to be reckoned with The great 
Hindoo artists were not prevented from expressing 
themselves through it as all artists will forever but their 
conception of it shaped the mold of their ait The pro- 
cedure laid down for a Buddhist artist before beginning 
his work IS applicable in what it aims at to all Hindoo 
art He was to proceed to a place of solitude There he 
must prepare himself, first, by performing “the Sevenfold 
Office” and offermg to the hosts of Buddhas “real or 
imaginary flowers” (It is clear that the first had no 
supermrity over the second ) Next, he must realize “the 
four mfimte moods” and meditate upon the emptiness 
and non-existence of all things, until “by the fire of the idea 
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ot the abyss” he lost all consciousness of self and was 
able to identify himself with the divinity he desired to 
pnitray Then, at last, calhng upon him he would behold 
him There would come to him visibly the very image 
of the god, “hke a bnght reflccaon,” to serve him for 
his model It would appear m no human shape, we may 
be sure The whole procedure ■was designed to nul^e 
that impossible The conviction had been bred within 
the artist that the truth of his art was above and apart 
from all reality In his sohtary watch he had sought to 
pmify It from all that had to do with the flesh, to banish 
earthly memories and through the spint undefiled find 
the mamfestation of the eternal Tlie prerequisite of the 
statue would be its non-humamty Scrolls of bright blue 
hair must mark it off from a mere man, or many heads or 
arms, or an impression of inhuman force, given bv a 
w Oman brandishing a human head torn from a mangled 
body underfoot. 

It IS said of Polygnotus that when he wnshed to 
piint Flelen of Troy, he went to Crotona, famed for 
the beauty of its women, and asked to see all those who 
were thought to be the most beautiful These he studied 
long before pamtmg his picture, and yet when it was 
done It was not a representation of any one of those 
lovely faces he had seen but fairer by far than the fairest 
of them all The Greek artist, the story would tell us, 
was not a photogiapher, an'V more than his Buddhist 
confiere, he too m the end withdrew from the "visible 
forms of the women before him and created withm ham- 
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self his own form of beauty, but the story points the 
difference between the two as well The studio of the 
Greek was not a lonely cave of meditation, but the world 
of moimg Me His picture was based on the women 
he had studied, it was conditioned by their actual bodily 
shapes, It was super-individual but not supernatural 

ITe Hindoo artist was subject to no conditions, 
of all artists he was the freest The Egyptian was sub- 
missive to the ways of nature and the dogma of the priest, 
the Greek was limited by his mind that would not let 
him lose sight of the things that are seen, the Hindoo 
was unhampered by anything outside of himself except 
the material he worked m, and even there he often 
refused to recognize a hmitation The art of India and 
of all the nations of the East she influenced shows again 
a id again sculpture that seems to struggle to be free of the 
marble kM artists have ever made bronze and stone move 
as these did Theie was nothing fixed and rigid for them, 
nothing m the world of the spirit is fixed and rigid Hindoo 
art IS the result of unchecked spiritual force, a flood held 
back by no restraints save those the artist chose to impose 
upon himself 

But, even though the visible world had no hold upon 
his conscious attention, he could not, of course — no 
human being can — create purely "within the depths of 
the spirit what had no connection with facts, no sem- 
blance of anything he had seen His artistic vision was 
conditioned by actuahties, but only indirectly since his 
aim was to detach himself from them Reality and proba- 
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bility appeal to the mind alone and to that appeal he was 
completely indifferent, he was concentrated upon spir- 
itual significance To him the multitudinous hands and 
arms of the god who appeared to him m his trance were 
synnbolic, they stood for a truth of the spirit and ex- 
pressed the only land of reality worth an artist’s while 
Presuppose a complete lack of significance in the 
visible world and there is only one way out for the artist, 
the W2Y of symbolism He of all men is least capable 
of complete abstraction The mathematician and the 
philosopher can deal with pure concepts, to the artist 
the world of abstract ideas offers nothing at all In sym- 
bolism he can hold to something sohd and concrete even 
w hile affirming that the real has nothing to do with that 
which the senses perceive Symbols are always real thmgs 
invested wnth unreahty They are the reflection in the 
mirror tlirough which w^e in the flesh can see, if darklv 
In symbolism reahties are important, even if their only 
importance is that they stand for something otlier than 
w^hat they are The mystical arast is free to make use 
of reahty and to dispense with it as he pleases He is at 
liberty also to improvise his own symbolism which can 
be of the simplest many arms to express multiform 
power, many breasts to show spiiitual nourishment, a 
sublimated pictorial writing His only restraint comes 
from within his own self, but, despising as he does the 
outside world, predisposed against seeing real thmgs as 
beautiful, the artist within him, who must find spiritual 
Significance somewhere, is irresistibly impelled toward 
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cht partem \ihich he can make symbohc and so, sig- 
nmcanf 

The mystical artist always sees patterns The sym- 
bol never quite real tends to be expressed less and less 
realistically, and as the reahty becomes abstracted the 
pattern comes forward 

The wmgs on Blake’s angels do not look hke real 
wings, nor are they there because wings belong to angels 
They have been flattened, stylized, to provide a curving 
pointed frame, the setting required by the pattern of 
the composition In Hmdoo art and its branches, styhza- 
tion reaches its height Human figures arc styhzed far 
be\ ond the point of becoming a type, they too are rn-^de 
into patterns, schemaac designs of the numan body an 
abstracaon of humanity In the case of an Eastern rug 
aJi desire to express any semblance of reahty has gone 
Such a work of art is pure decoration It is the expiession 
of the aiTist’s final withdrawal from the visible wmrld, 
essentially his dcmal of the mtellect. 

Dismiss the real world, see it as hateful and hopeless, 
and the effect upon art is fundamentally the same 
whether the result is a Fra Angehco angel or a monster- 
god Winged angels radiant against a golden background, 
a many-handed god, both belong to the same conception 
of cue world The artist has turned his back upon the 
things that are seen He has shut the eyes of lus mmd The 
art of the West, after Rome fell and the influence of 
Greece was lost, went the way of the East as all else 
did Pictures grew more and more decorative The flat 
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unreality of the primitive developed into the flat uxi- 
reahty of the styhzed, until at the Renaissance the visi- 
ble world was re-discovered with the re-discovery of 
Greece 

Two thousand years after the golden days of 
Phidias and Praxiteles, of Zeuxis and Apelles, when their 
statues were defaced and broken and all but irretrietabiy 
lost, and their pamtmgs were completely gone forever, 
men’s minds were suddenly directed to what was left 
of the hterature of Greece and Rome A passion for 
learmng like that of Plato’s time sw'ept Italy To study 
the hterature of Greece was to discover the idea of 
the freedom of the mind and to use the mind as it 
had not been used since the days of Greece Once 
again diere was a fusion of rational and spiritual power 
In the Itahan Renaissance a great artistic development 
comcided with a great intellectual awakenmg and the 
art char resulted is m its essence more like that of Greece 
than any other before or smee In Floience, where 
great painters had great minds, the beauty of the real 
world was discovered and men painted what they saw 
with their eyes Itahan pamters found the laws of per- 
spective — of course Not because Signorelh was greater 
than Simone Mamm but only because he and his hke 
were lookmg at real dungs and desiring to paint reahties, 
not heavenly visions 

Whether the Greek artists used perspective or not 
can never be known, not a trace is left of their work, 
but what they felt about pamtmg things as they are 
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can be known witliout the possibility of a doubt Their 
attitude IS revealed m many an allusion 

A famous Greek pamter exhibited a picture of a 
boy holding a bunch of grapes so hfehke, the birds 
flew down to peck at them, and the people acclaimed 
him as the master-artist “If I were,” he answered, “the 
boy would have kept the birds away ” The httle tale 
with Its dehghtful assumption of mtelligent birds is 
completely Greek in its fundamental assumption Grapes 
weie to be painted to look hke grapes and boys to 
look hke boys, and the reason was that nothing could 
be imagined so beautiful and so significant as the real 
“Say not, who shall ascend unto Heaven or who shall 
descend into Hell for lo, the Word is very mgh thee, 
in thy mouth and m thy heart” Tlie Greek artist 
thought neither of Heaven nor of Hell, the word was 
very mgh unto him, he felt the real world completely 
sulEcient for the demands of the spirit Fie had no 
wish to mark the images of his gods with strange, 
uneardily attributes to hft them away from earth He 
had no wish to alter them at all from what he saw as most 
beautiful, the shapes of the human beings around him 
A Brahman bronze of Shiva stands poised in the 
dance, arrested for a moment m an irresistible move- 
ment Many arms and hands curving outward from his 
body add to the sense of an endless rhythmic motion 
The shape, hght, slim-waisted, is refined away from the 
human Strange symbolic things surround him, deck 
him, a weavmg cobra, a skull, a mermaid creature, long 
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pendants waving from hair and ears, a wnthing monster 
beneath Ins feet His beauty is like nothing beautiful 
ever seen upon the earth 

The Olympic Hermes is a perfectly beautiful 
human being, no more, no less Every detail of his 
body was shaped from a consummate knowledge of 
actual bodies Nothmg is added to mark his deity, no 
auieole around his head, no mystic staff no hint that 
here is he who guides the soul to death The significance 
of the statue to the Greek artist, the mark of the di- 
vinity, u as Its beauty, only that His art had taken form 
u ithin him as he walked the streets, watched the games, 
noted perpetually the people he lived among To him 
V, hat he saw m those human bemgs was enough for 
all his art, he had never an impulse to fashion some- 
thing different, somethmg truer than this truth of nature 
In his eyes the Word had become flesh, he made his 
image of the eternal what men could be The Winged 
\^ictory IS later Greek, the temple on the Acropolis 
was built to the Wmgless Victory 

The endless struggle between the flesh and the 
spirit found an end in Greek art The Greek artists 
were unaware of it They were spiritual materialists, 
never denying the unportance of the body and ever 
seeing m the body a spiritual sigmficance Mysticism 
on the whole was ahen to the Greeks, thinkers as they 
were Thought and mysucism never go well together 
and there is httle symbohsm m Greek art Athena was 
not a symbol of wisdom but an embodiment of it and 
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her statues were beautiful grave women, whose serious- 
ness might mark them as wise, but who were marked m 
no other way The Apollo Belvedere is not a symbol of 
the sun nor the Versailles Arterms of the moon There 
could be nothing less alon to the v/ays of symbolism than 
their beautiful, normal humanity Nor did decoraaon 
reailv interest the Greeks In aU their art they were pre- 
oc<_upied with what they wanted to express, not with 
ways of expressing it, and lovely expression, meicl) ^s 
lovely expression, did not appeal to them at all 

Greek art is intellectual art, the art ot men who 
were clear and lucid thinkers, and it is therefore p’ain 
art Artists than whom the world has never seen greater, 
men endowed with the spirit’s best gift, found their 
natural method of expression m the simplicity and 
clarity which are the endowment of the unclouded 
reason “Nothmg m excess,” the Greek axiom of art, 
is the dictum of men who would brush aside all obscur- 
ing, entangling superfluity, and see clearly, plainly, un- 
adorned, what they wished to express Structure belongs 
m an especial degree to the provmce of tire mind in 
art, and architectomcs were pre-emmently a mark of 
the Greek The power that made a umfied whole of 
the trilogy of a Greek tragedy, that envisioned the 
sure, precise, decisive scheme of die Greek statue, found 
Its most conspicuous expression m Greek architecture 
The Greek temple is the creation, par excellence, of 
mind and spint m equilibrium 

A Hindoo temple is a conglomeration of adorn- 
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merit The hues of the buildirg are completely hidden 
by the decoraaons Sculptured figures and ornaments 
crowd Its surtace, stand out from it m thick masses, 
break it up into a bewildering senes of irregular tieis 
1 l iS not a unity bat a collection, ncL, confused it 
looks like soHjetlung not planned but built tins way 
and tlm as the ormuent requjred The conviction under- 
lying It can be perceived each bit of the e'^qaisuely 
wrought detail had a mysDcal meaning and the templets 
exterior was important only as a means for the artist 
to mscribe thereon the symbols of die truth It is deco* 
ration, not arclutecture 

Agam, die gigantic temples of Egypt, those mas- 
sive immensities of granite v^hich look as if only the 
power that moves in the earthquake were mighty enough 
to bring them mto existence, are something other than 
the creation of geometry balanced by beauty The 
science and the spirit are there, but vliat is there most 
of all IS force, unhuman force, ca^m but tremendous, 
overwhelming It reduces to nothingness all that be- 
longs to man He is anmluiated The Egyptian archi- 
tects were possessed by the consciousness of the awful, 
irresistible domination of the ways of nature, they 
iisd no thought to give to the insignificant atom that 
Wds man 

Greek architecture of the great age is the expression 
of men who were, first of all, intellectual artists, kept 
fiimly witiiin the visible world by their mind, but, onl^ 
second to that, lovers of the human world The Gitek 
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temple is the perfect expression of the pure intellect 
lilummed by the spirit No other great buildings any- 
where approach its simplicity In the Parthenon straight 
columns nse to plain capitals, a pediment is sculptured 
m bold relief, there is nothing more And yet — here 
IS the Greek miracle — this absolute simplicity ot struc- 
ture is alone in majesty of beauty among all the temples 
and cathedrals and palaces of the world Majestic but 
human, truly Greek No superhuman force as in Egvpt, 
no sti inge supernatural shapes as m India, the Parthenon 
IS the home of humanity at east, calm, ordered sure 
of Itself and the world The Greeks flung a challenge 
to nature in the fullness of their joyous strength They 
set their temples on the summit of a hill overlooking 
the wide sea, outlined against the circle of the sky 
They would build what was moie beautiful than hill 
and sea and sky and greater than all th^se It matters 
not at all if the temple is large or small, one never 
thinks of the size It nutters not — really — how much 
it IS in rums A few wlute columns dominate the lofty 
height at Sumon as secuicly as the great mass of the 
Parthenon dominates all the sweep of se^ and land 
around Athens To the Greek architect man was master 
of the world His mind could understand its laws, his 
spirit could discover its beauty 

The Gothic cathedral was raised m awe and rever- 
ence to Almighty God, the expression of the aspiradon 
of the lowly 
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We praise thee, O God, we who are as nothing save in 
cor pOH er to praise thee 

The Parthenon was raised in triumph, to express 
the bciUty and the power and the splendor of man 

Wonders are there many — none more wonderful than 
man 

the mght that crosses seas swept white by storm 
M inds 

I le the master of the beast lurking in the wild hills 

H IS speech and wind-swift thought — 

Divimty was seen incarnate, through perfected 
moitaLt) man was immortal 



Chapter IV 

THE GREEK WAY OF 
WRITING 

The \rt of the Greek sculptors of the great age is 
known to us by long fanuliarity None of the Greek 
statues upon first sight appear strange m any respect 
There is no need to look long, to orient mind and eye, 
before we can understand them We feel oarse'ves 
immediately at home Our oum. sculptors learned their 
art tiom them, filled our galleries with reininiscences 
of them Plaster casts more or less like them are our 
commonest form of inappropnate decoiation Our idea 
of a statue is a composite of Greek statues, and nothmg 
speaks more for the vitality of the originals than their 
survival in spite of all we have done to them 

The same is true of the Greek temple No arcln- 
tecture is more familiar to us That pointed pediment 
supported by fluted columns — we are sanated with it 
Endless repheas of it decorate the pubhc buildings of 
all our cities and the sight of it anywhere is an assur- 

70 
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ance of something ofSaal witlnn Greece has been 
copied by sculptors and builders from the days ol 
Rome on 

The art of the literature of Greece stands m singu- 
lar contrast to these, isolated, apart The thought of 
the Greeks has penetrated everywhere, their style the 
way they write, has remamed peculiar to them alone. 
In that one respect they have had no copyists and no fol- 
lowers The fact is hardly surprismg One must know 
a foreign language very well to have one’s way of 
writing actually altered by it, one must, m truth, have 
entered mto the gemus of that language to such a 
degree as is hardly possible to a foreigner And Greek 
IS a very subtle language full of delicately modifying 
words, capable of the finest distmctions of meaning 
Years of study arc needed to read it even tolerably 
Small wonder that the writers of other counmes left 
It alone and, unhke their brother artists m stone, never 
imitated Greek methods English poetry has gone an 
altogether different way from the Greek, as has all the 
art that is not copied but is native to Europe 

This art, the art natural to us, has always been 
an art of nch detail In a Gothic cathedral not an 
inch IS left unelaborated m a thousand marvellous pat- 
terns of delicate tiacery worked in the stone In a great 
Renaissance portrait minutest distmctions of form and 
color are dwelt upon with iovmg care, frost-work of 
lace, patterned brocade, the finely wrought hnks of 
a chain, a jewelled rmg, wreathed pearls m the hair, 
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the sheen of silk and satin and fur-bordered velvet, 
beauty of detail both sumptuous and exquisite It is 
eminently probable that if the temples and me stames 
of Greece had only just been discovered, we would 
look at them dismayed at the lack of any of the elabo- 
raaon of beauty we are used to To turn from St 
Mark’s or Chartres to the Parthenon for the first ume, 
or from a Timn to the Venus of Milo nevei seen be- 
fore, would undoubtedly be a chilling experience The 
statue m her straight, plam folds, her hair caught back 
simply m a knot, no ornament of any description to 
set her off, placed beside the lady of the Renaissance 
or the European lady of any period, is a contrast so 
great, only our long famiharity with her enables us 
not to feel her too austere to enjoy She shows us how 
unlike what the Greeks wanted m beauty was from 
what the world after them has wanted 

So the lover of great hterature when he is con- 
fronted all unprepared with the Greek way of writing, 
feels chiUed at first, almost estranged The Greeks wrote 
on the same hnes as they did everythmg else Greek 
writing depends no more on ornament than the Greek 
statue does It is plam writing, direct, matter-of-fact 
It often seems, when translated with any degree of 
hteralness, bare, so unlike what we are used to as even 
to repel All the scholars who have essayed translation 
have felt this difficulty and have tried to wm an audience 
for what they loved and knew as so great by rewriting, 
not translatmg, when the Greek way seemed too dif- 
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ferent from the English The most distinguished of 
them, Professor Gilbert Murray, has e\pressly stated 
this to be his method 

I have often used a more elaborate diction than Eunpides 
did because I found that, Greek being a very Simple ana aus- 
tere Lnguage and English an ornate one a direct translation 
produced an effect of baldness which was quite unlike the 
original 

The difficulty is there, no doubt, and yet if we 
are unable to get enjoyment from a direct translation, 
vve shall never know what Greek writing is hke, for 
the Greek and the English ways are so different, when 
the Greek is dressed m English fashion, it is no longer 
Greek Farmliaiity has made their statues and their 
temples beautiful to us as none are more It is pos- 
sible that even through the poor medium of translation 
we might acquire a taste for their writings as well, if, 
in addition to the easily perceived beauty of such trans- 
lations as Professor Murray’s Euripides, we were will- 
ing to accustom ourselves to translations as brief and 
little adorned as the original, and try to discover wdiat 
the art that resulted in the Parthenon and the Venus 
has produced m hterature To be willing to learn from 
the Greeks m this matter also and to be enabled not 
only to feel the simple majesty of the Greek temple 
along with the splendor of St Mark’s and the soaring 
immensity of Bourges, but to love the truth stated with 
simplicity as well as the truth set off by every adorn- 
ment the imagmatian can devise, to care for the Greek 
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way of writing as well as the English way, is to be 
immensely the richer, it is to have our entire conception 
of poetry widened and purified 

Plain writing is not the English gemus English 
poetry is the Gothic cathedral, the Renaissance portrait 
it IS adorned by all that beauuful elaboration of detul 
can do The words are hke rich embroideries Our 
poets may draw upon what they will to deck theur 
poems They are not held down to facts Greek poets 
were “The Greeks soar but keep their feet on the 
ground,” said Landor Our poets leave earth far belund 
tliem, freed by what the Greeks had small use and no 
name for, poeac hcense Our inmds are full of pictures 
of “caverns measureless to man, down to a sunless sea,” of 
“dowers so sweet the sense famts picturing them,” 
of “sermons m stones, books m the runnmg brooks,” of 
‘magic casements opemng on the foam of perilous 
seas,” of “the floor of heaven thick inlaid with patmes 
of bright gold still qumng to the young ey’d cheru- 
bms” When Homer says, “The stars about the bright 
moon shine clear to see, for no wmd stirs the 
air and all the mountain pealts appear and the high 
headlands,” when Sophocles describes “White Colonus 
where the mghtmgale smgs her clear note deep in green 
glades ivy-grown, sheltered ahke from sunshine and 
from wmd,” when Euripides writes, “At high-tide the 
sea, they say, leaves a deep pool below the rockshelf, 
m that clear place where the women dip their water 
jars — ” the words so hteral, so grave, so unemphatic, 
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hardly arrest our attention to see the beauty m them 
Our imagery would have left the Greeks as cold Clarity 
and simplicity of statement, the watchwords of the 
thinker, 'vvere the Greek poets’ watchvords too Never 
to them would the humblest flower that blows have 
brought thoughts that do often he too deep for tears* 
A primrose by the nver’s brim was always a simple pnm- 
lose and nothing more That a sl<ylark was hire a glow- 
worm golden m a dell of dc\^ or hke a poet hidden 
m a light of thought, would have been straight non- 
sense to them A skylark was just a skylark Birds were 
birds and nothing else, but how beautiful a thing was 
a bird, “that flies over the foam of the wave with care- 
less heart, sea-purple bird of sprmg”^ 

The Greeks were reahsts, but not as we use die 
word They saw the beauty of common things and 
were content with it 

Bnng white milk good to drink, from a cow without 
blemish, bright honey, too, the drops the bee m her flowery 
vork distils, with water that purifies, drawn from a vurgiii 
spring — 

The strange glory of the narcissus a wonder to all, 
immortal gods and mortal men A hunched blossoms grew 
from the roots of it and very sweet w^as the fragrance, and 
all the wide sky above and all the land laughed and the salt 
wave of the sea. 

As flakes of snow fall thick of a winter’s day, and the 
crests of the high hills are covered, and the farthest head- 
lands and the meadow grass and tlie rich allage of men Over 
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the inlets and the shore of the gray sea fast it falls and only 
the on-sweeping wave can ward it off 

These three instances, from iEschylus, the Hy?7m to 
De meter, and the lhad are selected almost at random 
There is hardly a Greek poem from which sach ex- 
amples could not be taken The Greeks liked laers 
They had no real taste for embroidery, and they de- 
tested exaggeration 

Sometimes, if rarely, the Greek idea of beauty is 
tound in English poeay Curiously, Keats, than y honi 
no poet delights more in rich detail, has in the Ode to 
Aiittinm v^ritten a poem more hke the Greek than any 
other m English, the concluding hnes are pure Greek 

Then in a wailful choir the small gnats mouin 
Among the river sallows, borne aloft 
Or sinking as the light wind hves or dies. 

And full-grown lambs loud bleat from hilly bourn, 
Hedge-crickets smg, and now with treble soft 
The red-breast whistles from a garden croft. 

And gathering swallows twitter m the skies. 

The things men hve with, noted as men of reason note 
them, not slurred over or evaded, not ideali?ed away 
from actuahty, and then perceived as beauaful — chit 
IS the way Greek poets saw the world 

It follows that the fancy wluch must ever roam 
very far from home, played a humble role m Greek 
poetry They never wanted to ‘"splash at a ten-league 
canvas \vith brushes of comet's hair" What have .k;! 
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cur lover “poets said of their beloved^ Earth in her spring- 
time, the starry heavens, sun and moon and dawn and 
sunset, have not sufficed for them 

Oh, thou art fairer than the evemng aix 
Clad m the beauty of a thousand stars 

She seemed a splendid angel, nev/ly dressed, 

Save wings, for heaven — 

Everyone can supply quotations for himself 

The Greek lover-poet kept his Greek sense for 
fact Occasionally he would allow himself a bnef flight 
of fancy “Flower among the flowers, Zenophile is 
blooming My girl is better than garlands sweet to 
smell But as a rule he was chary of imagery and of 
adiectnes as well One epithet or two, at most, con- 
tented Inm “Golden Telesila,” “Heliodora, dehcate 
darling “Demo with the lovely hair,” “Wide-eyed 
Anndeia,” “A forehead white as ivory above dark- 
lashed eves ” Such modest tnbutes were all that the 
girls whose beauty mspired the Greek sculptors could 
win fromi lovers who had been trained m the Greek way 
Everywhere fancy travels with a tight rein in the 
poetry of Greece, as everywhere m English poetry it 
IS given free course Byron uses no curb wffien he wants 
to describe a high mountam 

— the monarch of mountains 
They crowned him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, m a robe of clouds, 

With a diadem of snow 
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\^lien j?!schylus has the same thing m mind, he will 
allow himself a single touch, but no more 

the mighty summit, neighbor to the stars 

Coleridge is not using his eyes when he perceives Mont 
Blanc 


like some sweet beguiling melody. 

So sw'cet, we know not we are listening to it — 

Pindar is observing j$]tna with accurate care 

Frost-white ^Ema, nurse all )' ear long of the 
sharp-biting snow 

Coleridge was letting his fancy wander where it pleased 
He was occupied with what he happened to feel v'hen 
he stood before the mountain Obviously he might ha-ve 
felt almost anything else, there is no logical connect'on 
between the spectacle and his reaction The Greek poet 
was a precise observer givmg a tiuthful account of 
a great snow mountain His attitude was that the moun- 
tain IS the important thing, not this or that fanc^fal 
idea It might suggest to him He felt limited by the 
facts, the Enghsh poet was completely mdependent 
of them 

Meleager prays for night to come as a Greek lover 
would do “Mormng star, herald of dawn, swiftly come 
as the evemng star and bring again in secret her whom 
thou takest from me ” juhet’s prayer is after the model 
of English poetry 
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Coipe, gentle night, come, loving black-brow’d mght 
Gi^e me my Romeo and when he shall die, 

T him and cut him out in little stars, 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine, 

That all the world will be in love with night — 

“Gray dawn ” says the Greek lover, ‘‘liater of 
those who io^e, wh) nsest thou so swnft around my 
bod where but now I nestled close to Demo^ Would 
thou wouldst turn thy fleet steeds back'ward and be 
evening, O bearer of the sweet light that is so bitter 
to me ’’ Not m that direct and hteral fashion does the 
English lover cry out upon the dawn 

What envious streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds m yonder east 
Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty morning tops — 

The influence of the Enghsh Bible has had its 
share m making the Greek way hard for us The 
Lmguage and the style of it have become to os those 
appropriate to religious expression, and Greek religious 
poetiy w^hich makes up much of the lyrical part of 
the tragedies, perhaps the greatest of all Greek poetiy, 
IS completely un-Hebraic Hebrew and Greek are poles 
apart Hebrew poetry is directed to the emotions, it 
IS designed to make the hearer feel, not tliinlt There- 
fore It IS a poetry based on reiteration Everyone knows 
the emotional effect that repetition produces, from the 
tom-tom in the African forest to the rolling sound of 
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‘'Dearly beloved brethren, the Scripture moveth us — 
to acimowledge and confess our manifold sins and 
wickedness; and that we should not dissemble nor cloak 
them — when we assemble and meet together — to ask 
those things which are requisite and ncctssary — 
Nothing is gained for the idea by these repetitions; the 
words are synonyms; but the beat upon the ear dulls 
the critical reason and opens the way to gathering 
emotion. The method is basic in Hebrew poetry: 

To cause it to rain on the earth where no man is, on 
the wilderness wherein there is no man. 

Sing, O barren, thou that didst not bear; break forth into 
singing, thou chat didst not travail with child — 

The complete contrast this way of writing offers 
to the Greek can be seen most clearly in passages where 
the idea expressed is the same. In the Sermon on the 
Mount — the style of the New Testament is, of course, 
formed on that of the Old — occurs the passage: 

Ask and it shall be given you; seek and ye shall find; 
knock and it shall be opened unto you: For every one that 
asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to him 
that knocketh it shall be opened. 

This thought is expressed in the Greek way by 
iTschylus: 

Men search out God and searching find him. 

Not a word more is added. The poet felt the statement 
as it stood adequate for the idea and he had no desire 
to elaborate or ornament k. 
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The chorus m the Agamevmon^ to which this sen- 
tence belongs, is a good instance of Greek brevity and 
straightforwardness 

He wills and it is done One spoke, saying, God cares 
not when men tread ondeifoot holy things inviolate But 
who spoke thus knew not God We have seen with our eyes 
the price they pay whose breath is piide, who dare beyond 
man’s daring, whose dwellings overflow with riches The 
greatest good is not there, wealth enough to keep misery 
away and a he">rt wise to use it Gold is no bulwark to the 
arrogant, to him who spurns out of sight the great altar of 
God’s justice Temptation that persuades to il, offspring 
intolerable of far-sceing destruction — when these constrain, 
there is no remedy No hiding place can cover sin It ever 
blazes forth, a light of death 

All these ideas are found repeatedly m the Bible and 
are familiar through many a well-known verse from 
psalm or prophet, but written as the Hebrew writes they 
are so long that quotation here is impossible 

One parallel, however, must be given in full A 
famihar and completely charactensne example of the 
Hebrew way is the description of wisdom m Job 

But where shall wisdom be founds and where is the place 
of understanding^ The depth saith, It is not m me and the 
sea saith, It is not with me It cannot be gotten for gold, 
neither shall silver be weighed for the price diereof It can- 
not be valued with the gold of Ophir, with the precious onyx, 
or the sapphire The gold and the crystal cannot equal it 
and the e^^ichange of it shall not be for jewels of fine gold 
No mention shall be made of coral, or of pearls for the price 
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of ii^isdom IS above rabies The topaz of Ethiopia shall not 
equal it, neither shall it be valued with pure gold Whence 
then cometh wisdom^ and where is the place of understand- 
jng5 — Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is uisdom, and to 
depart from evil is understanding 

Tlie thought behind these sonorous sentences is 
simple wisdom cannot be bought, it is the revt^ard of 
nghteonsness The effectiveness of the statement 
SiSt^ entirely m the repetition The idea is repe^itcci ig? n 
and again with only slight vanations in the inagery, 
and tne camalative effect is m the end great and im- 
pressive It happens that a direct comparison with the 
Greek way is possible, for jEsch 3 /lus too had lus con- 
cepnon of the price of wisdom 

God, whose law it is that he who learns mast suffer And 
even in our sleep pain that cannot forget, falls drop by drop 
upon the heart, and m our own despite, against our will, 
comes w isdom to us by tlie awful grace of God 

This passage is as characterisucally Greek as tlie quota- 
tion from Job is Hebrew There is little repetition, little 
enhancement, in the statement The thought that wis- 
dom’s price IS suffering and that it is alwa}'S paid un- 
willingly although sent m truth as a gift from God, is 
stated almost as briefly and almost as plainly as is pos- 
sible to language The poet is preoccupied with lus 
thought He is concerned to get his idea across, not 
to emotionalize it His sense for beauty is as unerring 
as the Hebrew poet’s, but it is a different sense for 
beauty 
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The same difference between the two methods is 
marked m another parallel where the wicked man is 
shown praying to deaf ears In the Bible it runs 

When distress and anguish comech then shall they call 
upon me but I will not ans\^er, then they shall seek me but 
tliey shall not find me 

The Greek expresses the bare idea, not a word 
more 

And does he pray, no one hears 

Socrates and Phaedrus once were discussmg a certain 
piece of writing for which the younger man had a 
great admiration He msisted that Socrates should feel 
the same “W^ell,” said the latter, “as to the sentiments, 
I submit to your judgment but as to the style, I doubt 
■whether the author himself would be able to defend 
It I speak under correction, but I thought he repeated 
himself two or tliree times, either from want of -words 
or v/ant of pains And he seemed to me ambitious to 
show that he could say the same thmg over m two or 
three ways — ” 

We are lovers of beauty nmth economy, said Peri- 
cles Words were to be used spanngly hke everything 
else 

Thucydides gives m a smgle sentence the fate of 
those bnlhant youths who, pledging the sea m wine 
from golden goblets, sailed away to conquer Sicily and 
slowly died in the quarries of Syracuse “Having done 
what men could, they suffered what men must ” One 
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sentence only for tlieir glory and theix anguish WTien 
Qvremnestra is told that her son is searching for her 
to kill her, all she says of all she feels, is “I stand 
licre on the height of misery” 

Macbeth at the crisis of hiS fate strikes the authentic 
note of English poetry He is neither brief nor simple 

— all our yesterdays hi\e 1 gbted fools 

The Way to dusty death Out, out, brief candle’ 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets Ins hour upon the stage — 

The Enghsh poet puts before his audience the full 
tragedy as they would ne\cr see it but for him He 
does It all for them in words so splendid m images 
so poignant, they are lifted to a vismn that completely 
transcends themselves The Greek poet lifts one corner 
of the cxirtiin only A glimpse is gu/cn, no more, but 
by It the mind is fired to see for itself what lies beluna 
The writer will do no moie than suggest the uay to 
go, but he does it m such a fashion that the imagination 
IS quickened to create for itself Pindar takes two lovers 
to the door of then chamber and dismisses them ^‘Secret 
are wise persuasion’s keys unto love’s sanctities ” Tins 
IS not Shakespeare’s way with Romeo and Juliet The 
English method is to fill the mmd with beauty, the Greek 
method was to set the mind to work 



Chapter 

PINDAR 

THE LAST GREEK ARISTOCRAT 

‘Pindar astounds/’ says Dr Middleton m The Egoist ^ 
‘but Homer brings the more sustaining cup One is a 
fountain of prodigious ascent, the other, the unsounded 
purple sea of marchmg billows ” 

The problem anyone faces who would write about 
Pindir IS how to put a fountam ot prodigious ascent 
into words Homer’s unsounded purple sea is m com- 
parison easy to describe Homer tells a great story simply 
and splendidly Something of his greatness and simplicity 
and splendor is bound to come through m any truthful 
account of him, the dilHciilt thing would be to obscure 
It completely The same is true of the tragedians The 
loftiness and majesty of their thoughts break through 
our stumbling attempts at description no matter how 
little IS left ot the beauty of their expression Even trans- 
lation does not necessarily destroy thoughts and stones 
Shelley’s poet 
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hidden 

In the light of thought, 

Singing hymns unbidden 
Till die world is wrought 

To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not — 

could be turned mto another tongue wntiiout a total loss 
But this kind of poetr}^ is at the opposite pole to 
Pindar’s Hopes and fears unheeded by the world he 
lived m were never his The hght of thought shed no 
glory of new illumination upon his mind Such thinlong 
as he did went along conventional, ready-made channels 
and could have moved no one to sympathy except the 
most stationary mmds of his day Nevertheless he was 
a very great poet He is securely seated among the im- 
mortals And yet only a few people know him The 
band of his veritable admirers is and always has been 
small Of ail the Gieek poets he is the most difHcuit to 
read, and of all the poets there ever were he is the p'»ost 
impossible to translate George Meredith with his foun- 
tarn of prodigious ascent gives half of the reason why 
So, too, does Hoiace, who paints essentially the same 
picture of him 

Like to a mountam stream rushmg down in fury. 
Overflowing the banks with its rain-fed current, 
Pindar’s torrent of song sweeps on resistless, 
Deep-voiced, tremendous 
Or by a mighty wind he is borne skyward. 

Where great clouds gather. 
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Pindar is all that One feels “life abundantly” within him, 
inexhaustible spontaneity, an effortless mastery o^er 
treasures of iich and mcomparably vivid expression, the 
fountain shooting upward, irresutible, unforced — and 
beiond description But m spite of this sense he gives 
of ease and freedom and power, he is in an equal degree 
a consummate craftsman, an artist m fullest command 
of the techmque of lus art, and that fact is the other half 
of the reason why he is untranslatable His poetry is 
of all poetry the most hke music, not the music that 
wells up from the bird’s throat, but the music that is 
based on structure, on fundamental laws of balance 
and symmetry, on carefully calculated effects, a Bach 
fugue, a Beethoven sonata or symphony One might 
almost as well try to put a symphony mto words as try 
to give any impression of Pmdar’s odes by an English 
transcription 

We ourselves know httle about that land of writing 
It IS mipossible to illustrate Pindar’s poetry from Enghsh 
poetry Metre was far more important to the Greeks 
than It IS to us That may seem a strange assertion The 
rhythmic beauty and lovely sound of the verse of count- 
less English poets is one of the characteristics we thmk 
most of m them Even so, it is true that the Greeks 
thought more of metrical perfecnons They would have 
m their poetry balanced measure answering measure, 
cunningly sought correspondence of meanmg and 
rhythm, they loved a great sweep of varied movement. 
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bWift and powerful, yet at the same time absolutely con- 
trolled Tlie sound is beautiful m 

Bare ruined choirs where late the sweet birds sang 
and in 

Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave 

Nevertheless Shakespeare and Milton are painters with 
words more than they are master craftsmen m metrical 
effects “A poem is the very image of life,’’ Shelley said 
No Greek poet would have thought about his art like 
that, hardly more than Bach would about his The 
English-speaking race is not eminently must cal The 
Gieek was, and the sound of words meant to them some- 
thing beyond anything we perce^e Pindar’s consum- 
mate craftsmanship, which produces the effect upon 
the ear of a great sweep of song, cannot be matched 
in English hterature 

But Kipling has somethmg alnn to him The swift 
movement and the strong beat of the measure in some 
of lus poems come nearer than anytliing else we have 
— if not to Pmdar himself, at any rate to what an Eng- 
lish reader unversed in the intricacies of musical com- 
position can get from him Compare 

That night we stormed Valhalla, a million years ago — 

with the two lines just quoted from Shakespeare and 
Milton, and Kipling’s characteristic speed of movement 
and strength of stress become evident Pmdar could be 
as stately as Shakespeare and Milton on occasion, he 
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could do anything he chose with words, but the meas- 
uies he preferred have the sweep and lift Eliphng shows 
so often 

Follow the Romany patteran 
Sheer to the Austial Lignt, 

Where the besom of God is the wild South wind, 
Sweeping the sea-floors white 

The Lord knows what we may find, dear lass, 

And the Deuce knows what we may do — 

But we’re back once more on the old trail, our own trail, 
the out trail, 

We’re down, hull-down, on the long trail, the trail mat is 
always new 

In such hues the rhythm is of first importance What 
they say is not of any especial consequence, the great 
movement holds the attention The Imes stay in the mind 
as music, not thoughts, and that is even truer of Pindar’s 
poetry His resources of vivid and beautiful metrical 
expression are immensely greater than Kaplmg’s, and the 
compass of his music, too The mirror Kuplmg holds up 
to him is a tmy thing, nevertheless we shall not find a 
better It is worthy of note that Kipling himself declared 
that he was one of the httle band of Pindar’s lovers 

Me, in whose breast no flame hath burned 
Life-long, save that by Pmdar lit 

If Pindar’s poetry is, when ail is said and done m- 
descnbable and his thoughts merely conventional, it 
would seem superfluous to write about him It is any- 
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thing but that to one who wants to understand Greece 
Pindar is the last spokesman for the Greek aristocracy 
and the greatest after Homer The aristocratic ideal, so 
powerful in shaping the Greek gemus, is shown best of all 
in nis poetry 

He was an aristocrat by race and by conviction, 
born m the late SL\th century when aristocracy in Greece 
was nearing its end The first democracy m the world 
was coming to birth m Athens Pmdar was the figure 
upon which much romantic pity and sympathy have 
been expended — the champion of a dymg cause The 
man who fights for a new cause does not receive that 
tribute He is up against the immense force of stubborn 
resistance the new always arouses He must give battle 
■without trumpets and drums and with the probability 
that he will not live to see the victory Indeed he cannot 
be sure that there will ever be a victory Nevertheless 
he IS far more to be envied than the man who tries to 
turn the tide back, and that is what Pindar did 

To judge him fairly one must consider what the 
ideal was that produced the aristocratic creed It was 
founded upon a conception altogether dififerent from 
the one behind tyranny, of all power m the hands of a 
single man The tyrants departed from Greece unla- 
mented, and never to be revived again even m wisliful 
thinking, except for Plato’s rulers who were to be given 
absolute power only upon the condition that tliey did 
not want it, a curious parallel to the attitude prescribed 
by the carN Church A man appointed to the episcopacy 
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was required to say — perhaps stiii must say forms live 
so long after the spirit once m them is dead — “I do nor 
viant to be a bishop Nolo episcopnn” To the Fathers 
of the Church as to Plato, no one who desired power 
was fit to wield it 

But the case for the aristocracy was different in 
the aristocratic creed, power was to be held by men 
n ho a^one were immune to the temptations that beset, 
on the one hand, those struggling to be powerful and, 
on the other, those struggling to survive The pioper 
leaders of the world the only ones who could be trusted 
to guide It disinterestedly, were a class from generaaon 
to gener-’tion raised above the common level, not by 
self-seeking ambition, but by birth, a class which a great 
tradition and a careful trainmg made superior to the 
selfish greed and the servile meanness other men were 
subject to As a class they were men of propeity, but 
position was not dependent upon wealth The blood 
ran as blue in the veins of the poor noble as in the rich, 
and piecedence was never a mere matter of money Thus, 
absolutely sure and secure, free from the anxious per- 
sonal preoccupations wluch distract men at large, they 
could see clearly on the lofty cmmence they were born 
to, what those lower down could not catch a glimpse 
of, and they could direct mankmd along the way it 
should go 

Nor w'^as their own way, the aristocratic way, by 
any means a path of ease They had standards not ac- 
cessible to ordmary men, standards well-mgh impossible 
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to men obliged to fight for their daily bread An aristo- 
crat must not tell a he (except in love and -war), he mast 
1 eep his word, never take advantage of another, be 
cheated in a bargain rather than cheat by so much as a 
hair’s breadth He must show perfect courage, perfect 
courtesy, even to an enemy, a certain magnificence in 
the conduct of his hfe, a generous liberality as far as 
his means could be stretched, and he must take pride 
in living up to this severe code Aristocrats subjected 
themselves as proudly and willingly to the exacting dis- 
cipline of the gentleman as they did to the ngid disci 
pline of the warrior High privilege was theirs, but it 
was weighted by great responsibihry The burden of 
leadership lay upon them, they must direct and protect 
the unprivileged Nobility of bnth must be matched b}. 
nob’lit^' ot conduct 

This was the creed of the aristocracy Theoretically 
It IS inpeccable Men placed by burth m a position where 
disinterestedness was easy were trained from childhood 
to rule other men for their greater welfare Purely as 
a theorv there is not another that can compete with it, 
c' cept the one that all men are to be enabled to be dis- 
intci Cited, trained to be rulers, not of others but each 
of hi‘= own self and all mterdependent equally bound 
to give help and to accept it This utopia the merest 
dream so far, is the only conception that surpasses or 
even matches the conception of authority m the hands 
oi the disciplmed best But most unfortunately for the 
world It did not work There was no fault with the idea. 
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only with its supporters It was never allowed to work 
by those who upheld it That is beyond dispute to us 
to-day From the first moment that we catch sight of it 
in history it is a failure. Qass privilege has become class 
prejudice, if it had ever been anything else, inherited 
power creates a thirst for acquirmg more power, nobihty 
of birth has no connecaon with spiritual nobility The 
aristocrats always failed every time they had their chance 
Their latest embodiment, the English House of Lords, 
endowed by birch with ail the best the world could give 
— power, riches, reverential respect — fought through- 
out the mneteenth centuiw with almost relimous resolu- 

O 

non every attempt to raise the condition, the wages or 
education, of the agricultural laborer 

We all know that by now, but Pindar did not He 
believed that the great had and would use their power 
for the benefit of others HiS poems express to perfec- 
tion and for the last time in Greek hterature the class 
consciousness of the old Greek aristocracy, their con- 
viction of their own lofty moral and rehgious value It 
has often been pointed out that the pertect expression 
of anything means that that thing has reached its culmi- 
nation and IS on the point of dechmng La clarte parfaits^ 
finest elle pas le signe de la lasntzide des uiees^ The 
statue of the man throwmg the discus, the charioteer at 
Delphi, die stern young horsemen of the Parthenon 
frieze, and the poetry of Pmdar — all show the culmina- 
non of the great ideal Greek aristocracy inspired |ust 
before it came to an end physical perfection which 
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evokes mvstetiously rhe sense of spirituai perfecuoii 
Every poem Pindar wrote is a tribute to that union 
The games, the great games, had belonged time 
out of mind to the aristocrats Only they had money 
enough and leisure enough to undergo the strenuous 
disciplme of the athlete for the reward of a crown of 
wild ohvcs When Pindar lived, the bourgeois were be- 
guuung to take part m them, but professionahsm h^d 
net )et come mto being Almost all his poems that wc 
have are songs m honor of a noble victor at one of the 
four chief games — the Pythian near Delphi, the Isthmian 
at Corinth, the Nemcan m Argohs, and, most glorious 
ot all, the Olympic at Olympia These triumphal odes 
are written in a way pecuhar to Pindar No other poems 
that praise physical acmevement, poems of battle and 
adventure and the hke, bear the least resemblance to 
them, and it is Pmdar’s creed <iS an aristocrat that marks 
them out Anyone who has not read him wmuld expect 
his songs to centre m the encounter he celebrates, to 
describe the thnlhng scene when the chariots w^ent 
whirlmg dowm the race course, or the hght flashing feet 
of the runners earned them past the breathless crowd, 
or two splendid young bodies locked together m the 
tension of the wresthng match Nothmg hght was at 
stake A victory meant the glory of a lifetime The soui- 
stirring excitement together wnth the extreme beauty of 
rhe spectacle would seem to give a tlieme fitted to the 
heart’s desire of a poet But Pindar dismisses all of it He 
hardlv alludes to the contest He describes nothing that 
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happened A good case could be made out for his never 
having been present at a game He sings praises to a 
victor and he disdams to mention a detail of the \ic- 
cory His attention is fixed upon the young heio, not 
upon his acluevenient He sees him as the noble repre- 
sentaave of the noble, showing m himself the true ideal 
for humamty He sees him as a rehgious figure, bnnging 
to the god m whose honor the game was held the hom- 
age of a victory won by the utmost effort of body 
and spirit What did this or that outside event matter 
— die way a horse ran or a man, or the way they looked, 
or the way they struggled? Pindar was glorifying one 
who had upheld the traditions of the grcdt past upon 
which ail the hope of the world depended 

In all his odes there is a story of some hero of old 
told with solemmty The hero of the present, the vector, 
is pomted back to what men m other ages did and so 
shown what men in future ages could do Pindar gives 
him a model upon which to form himself and make him- 
self fit to join the august company of the noble dead 
Pindar m his own eyes had a mission to the world lofty 
enough to employ worthily the great endowments of 
genius and noble blood he had been born to He was the 
preacher and the teacher divinely appointed to proclami 
the glory of the golden past and to summon aU the nobly 
born and the highly placed to hve their own hves m 
the light of that glory This was his great charge, and 
no man on earth, however powerful, could make him 
think himself inferior He felt not the shghtest degree of 
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sohsemency He spoke to his patron mvariablv as one 
eqaa' to another So they were m his eyes In point of 
birth, they were both aristocrats, in point of achiete- 
irent the glory of an Olympic victory did not surpass 
the gloiy of his poetry When summoned to Sicily to 
make an ode in honor of one or another of the mighn 
tyrants there who often competed m the games, he would 
admonish him and exhort him exactly as he ynuld any 
lesser noble Indeed, in the many poems he wrote to 
Hitron the Magnificent, the tyrant of Syracuse, he speaks 
more plainly even chan elseuhere “Become what you 
really are,” he bids the great ruler Pindar will show him 
h's true self and spur him not to smk below it “Be 
smaicht-tongued” — m the old aristocratic tradition, 
which IS e\er “in harmony with God, and shoulder the 
yoke which God has laid upon you ” 

There is nothing quite so unique in hterature as 
these solemn admomtor)^ poems dedicated to the p^aise 
of a powerful ruler and a popular hero crowned in an 
athletic victory, and written m a way that is the very 
reverse of the popular, never condescending to one 
word of flattery “Wherefore seeing we are compassed 
about with so gieat a cloud of witnesses, let us run with 
patience the race that is set before us ” Sometlung like 
tha^ Pmdar said to his victorious athletes, and no other 
poems written to praise an exploit, athletic or military 
or of any sort, ever said anything in the least like that 
— as witness all the poets laureate 

He IS different from them all His subjects were 
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chosen for lum just as theirs were, and no doubt he too 
was paid tor his poems, but these were matters of no 
importance to him The thing that mattered was that he 
always would and could wnte exactly as he pleased His 
odes were written at command, but how they were writ- 
ten was his affair alone He was loftily sure of his own 
position There never was a writer more proudly con- 
scious of superiority He is “an eagle soaring sunward,” 
he ueclares, while below him the other poets “vainly 
croak hke ravens,” or “feed low like chattenng crows ” 
His odes are “radiant blossoms of song”, “an arrow of 
praise that wdl not miss the mark”, they are “a torch, 
a flame, a fiery dart”, “a golden goblet full of foaming 
wine ” 

“I will set ablaze the beloved aty with my burning 
song To every quarter of the earth my word shall go, 
sw ifter than noble horse or wmged ship ” “Withm 
Apollo’s golden vale I build a treasure-house of song 
No ram of winter sweepmg to the uttermost parts of the 
sea upon the wings of the wind, no storm-lashed hurri- 
cane, shall lay it low, but m pure hght the glorious por- 
tal shall proclaim the victory ” 

Such poetry proves its sublime descent The power 
to write It, Pmdar says m many an ode, comes from God 
alone It is no more to be acquired than noble blood by 
the basebom Can excellence be learned!' Socrates was 
to ask the Athemans that question agam and again in 
a later day, but Pmdar first propounded it and his answer 
was. No “Through mbom glory a man is mighty m- 
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deed, but he who learns from teaching is a twilight man, 
wavering m spirit ” That is the ne plus ultra of tlie aris- 
tocratic creed, and so stated it cannot be refuted To 
us to-day the theory of the aristocracy has almost ceased 
to be The fact that there are aristocrats remains Power, 
of poetry or anythmg else, comes to a man by birth, it 
cannot be taught m the pubhc schools 

The Greeks put Pmdar with jEschylas and Thucyd- 
ides, in the “austere” school of wrmng, the severe and 
unadorned It seems a curious judgment m view of his 
power of rich and vivid expression, which is one of his 
most marked characteristics, but there is much truth in it 
Pindar is austere Splendor can be cold, and Pmdar glitters 
but never warms He is hard, severe, passionless, remote, 
with a land of haughty magnificence He never steps 
down from his frigid emmence Aristocrats did not stoop 
to hes, and his pen would never deviate from the strict 
truth in praising any triumph He would glorify a vic- 
tor so far as he was really glorious, but no further As 
he hmiself puts it, he would not teU “a tale decked out 
with dazzlmg lies against the word of truth ” Only what 
was in actual fact nobly praiseworthy would be praised by 
him “Now do I beheve,” he says, “that the sweet words 
of Homer make great beyond the fact the story of Odys- 
seus, and upon these falsmes through Homer’s wmged 
skiU there broods a mysterious spell His art deceives 
us But as for me, whoever has exammed can declare 
if I speak crooked words ” Again, “In ways of smgle- 
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heartedness may I walk through hfe, not holding up a 
glory fair-seeming but false ” And m another ode 

Forge thy tongue on an anvil of truth 
And n^hat flies up, though it be but a spark. 

Shall have weight. 

Nevertheless, also strictly m the aristocratic tradition, 
he would leave the truth unsaid if it was ugly or un- 
pleasant, offensive to delicate feeling “Believe me,^’ lie 
writes, “not every truth is the bettei for shovnng its face 
unveiled Fie adds 

That which has not the grace of God is better fa’- m silc^^ce 

The reserve which has always been held to clxar- 
acterize gentlefolk is stamped on everything he wrote 
“ft IS fittmg,’’ he writes, “for a man to utter what is 
seCiTily and good,’’ and m one way and another the idea is 
repeated tliroughour the odes Essentially the same feeling 
niake<5 him unwiJimg to couch with his pen the torments 
of the damned m hell which so many great writers have 
loved to linger on The joys of the saved, yes 

Their boon is life forever freed from tod 
No more to tnmble earth or the sea waters 
With their strong hands, 

Laboring lor the food that does not satisfy 
But with the favored of the gods diey live 
A life where there are no more tears 
Around those blessed isles soft sea winds breathe. 

And golden flowers blaze upon the tiees, 

Upon the waters, too 
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But as for the others, “those bear anguish too great for 
eye to look upon ” A gentleman will not ]om tlie star- 
ing crowd Neither Virgil nor Dante would have tempted 
Pmdar to journey in their company 

If Pindar had hved where he belonged by aU his 
con\ictions and ideas — m the sixth century, or the 
seventh, mstead of the fifth, he would be that not un- 
common figure among men of exceptional gifts, a man 
of gemus movmg with the tide and not great enough 
to perceive that the flow is feeble and the ebb is near 
But Pmdar’s life was hved when the ade of Greek 
achievement v/as at fullest flow, and he withstood it 
Marathon, Thermopylae, Salamis — he had no part m 
them nor in the exultant and solemn triumph the land 
felt when the Persian power was broken Not an echo 
of these heroic events is m his poetry His city, Thebes, 
did not jom in the glorious struggle She refused to help, 
and her poet took his stand with her He acted as the 
aristocrats always act m the face of whatever threatens 
to disturb things as they are He did concede piaise to 
the cluef defender of Greece, Athens, m two famous 
hnes, 

O shimng white and famed m song and violet-wreathed. 

Fortress of Hellas, glonous Athens, city of God, 

but that was the utmost he could do for the new cause 
What was dawnmg m Greece would give hght to the 
world for all ages to come, but Pmdar would not look 
at lu He kept his eyes fixed on the past He used his 
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geraus, his grave and lofty spirit, his moral fervor, to 
defend a cause that was dymg through the unworthmess 
of Its own supporters And that, not the difficulty of 
understandmg his poetry, is at bottom the reason why 
he has not meant more and has become to the world 
a name without a content What has the man who is 
bent wholly on the past to say to those who come after 
him? ^chylus, also an aristocrat, was able to discard 
the idea of being set apart by noble birth and become 
the spokesman for the new freedom which after Salamis 
leveled old barriers His poetry is permeated with aspira- 
aon toward a good never known before, and with in- 
sight nito loftier possibdities for humanity than had ever 
yet been discerned He saw Athens no longer divided 
into ruler and ruled, but the common possession of a 
united people To compare this spirit with Pindar’s is 
to see why wath all his great gifts Pmdar essentially failed 
iTschylus IS greatly darmg as the leader to new heights 
must be, Pmdar is cautious and careful, as the defensive 
always must be Stay within safe hmits, he constantly 
urges The aristocrats must attempt nothing further if 
they are to keep wffiat they have He warns them sol- 
emnly not only against ambition, but against aspiration 
as well It IS dangerous, it tempts a man to stray from 
the old roads to the unknown Be content, he tells the 
victor m the games Seek nothing further Man’s powers 
are bounded by his mortahty, it is sheer folly to think 
that that can ever be transcended “Strive not thou to 
become a god The things of mortals best befit mor- 
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uht\ And again, ‘'Desire not the life of the immortals, 
bar drink thy fill of what thoa hast and v/hat thou canst ” 
“May God give me/’ he prays, “to aim at that which is 
Uithni my power” An Olympic \ictory is the licight 
of human achievement, as is also m a diiferent sense 
the splendor and digmty and remuteness irom all things 
\ ulgar of a great prince’s court, as Hicron’s in Syracuse 
Tint height once gamed, ail that remains is to defend it 
and keep it inviolate for nobics and tyrants forever 
As a result, Pindai is often sad The brilliant odes 
of victory have an undei current of dejection It is a 
discouraging task to defend in perpetuity Hieron’s festal 
board is spread the vine sparldes in the golden cups, 
the highborn gather to celebrate, they chant the praise 
of dnver and steeds that won tlie glorious race — and 
the mournfulness of all things human weighs down th( 
poet’s heart That teirifvmg page has been reached m 
the book of man’s d^stmy which Flaubert siys is entitled 
“Accomplished Desires ” There is nothing to look for- 
v ard to The best has been achieved with the result that 
hope and endeavo’^ are ended Then turn your eyes 
away from the future It can bring nothing that is better, 
it ma) bring much that is worse The past alone is safe, 
and the brief moment of the present This point of 
view has no especial distincuon, it is not profound, 
neither deeply melancholy nor poignantly pathetic It is 
iurdly more than dissatisfaction, a verdict of “Vamty 
of vamties, all is vanity” “Brief is the growing time of 
joy for mortals and brief the flower’s bloom that falls 
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ro earth shaken by grim fate Things of a day^ What 
are u e and what are we not Man is a shadow’s dream ” 
That IS Pindar’s highest contribution toward solving the 
enigma of human life 

Onlv in a very minor capacity does he still speak 
to the world as the greatest interpreter of the Greek 
aristocracy at its greatest moment In his true and sov- 
ereign capacity as a mighty poet he has almost ceased 
to speak It is our irreparable loss that his peculiar beauties 
of language and rhythm cannot ever be transferred in 
any degree into English It is our still more irrepar^ hie 
loss that th^s man of genius used his great gifts to shed 
light only upon the past and turned away from the pres- 
ent which was so full of promise for the future of al! 
the world to come. 



Chapter 

THE ATHENIANS AS 
PLATO SAW THEM 

Once upon a time — the exact date cannot be given but 
It was not far from 450 b c — an Athenian fleet cast an- 
chor near an island in the ^Egean as the sun was setting 
Athens was malang herself mistress of the sea and the 
attack on the island was to be begun the next morning 
That evening the commander-m-chief, no less a one, the 
storj^ goes, than Pericles himself, sent an invitation to his 
second in command to sup with him on the flag-ship So 
there you may see them sitting on the ship’s high poop, 
a canopy over their heads to keep ofl the dew One of 
the attendants is a beautiful boy and as he fills the cups 
Pericles bethinks him of the poets and quotes a Imt about 
the “purple light’' upon a fair young cheek The youngei 
general is critical it had never seemed to him that the 
coior-adjective was well chosen He preferred another 
poet’s use of rosy to describe the bloom of youth Per- 
icles on his side objects that very poet had elsewhere 
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used purjile m the same way when speaking of the radi- 
ance ot \oung loveimess So the conversation went on, 
each man capping the other’s quotauon with one as apt. 
The entire talk at the supper table turned on dehcate 
and fanciful points of literary cnacism But, nonethe- 
less, when the battle began the next mormng, these same 
men, fightmg fiercely and drrectmg wisely, earned the 
attack on the island 

The hteral truth of the charmmg anecdote I cannot 
vouch for, but it is to be noted that no such story has 
come down to us about the generals of any other country 
except Greece No flight of fancy has ever conceived of 
a discussion on color-adjectives between Ctesar and the 
trusty Labienus on the eve of crossmg the Rhme, nor, 
ve may feel reasonably assured, will any soarmg imag- 
ination in the future depict General Grant thus diverting 
himself with General Sherman That higher truth which 
Aiistotle claimed for poetry over history is here per- 
fectly exemjilified The little story, however apocryphal, 
giv'es a picture true to hfe of what the Athemans of the 
great age of Athens were hke Two cultivated gende- 
men are shown to us, of a great fastidiousness, the poets 
them familiar companions, able the evenmg before a 
battle to absorb themselves m the lesser mceues of lit- 
erary criticism, but, with aU this, mighty men of action, 
soldiers, sailors, generals, statesmen, any age would be 
hard put to it to excel The combmation is rarely found 
m the annals of history It is to be completely civihzed 
without havmg lost m the process anythmg of value. 
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Ovibzation, a much abused word, stands for a high 
matter quite apart from telephones and electric hghts 
It IS a matter of imponderables, of delight m the thmgs 
of the mind, of love of beauty, of honor, grace, courtesy, 
delicate feelmg Where imponderables are the thmgs of 
first importance, there is the height of civdi/ation, and 
if, at the same time, the power to act exists unimpaned, 
huuian life has reached a level seldom attained and very 
seldom surpassed Few mdividuals are capable of the 
achievement, periods of history which have produced 
such men m suflScient numbers to stamp their age arc 
rare indeed 

Pericles, accordmg to Thucydides, held the Athens 
of his day to be one of them The most famous of his 
savings gives, m bnef but to perfection, the height of 
civilization attamed with undimmished power to act 
The Athenians, he says, are “lovers of beauty without 
having lost the taste for simplicity, and lovers of wisdom 
without loss of manly vigor ” 

We need no proof that the Greeks of the fifth 
century b c had not lost then manly vigor Marathon, 
1 hermopylte, Salamis, are names that w'lU forever be im- 
moml for valor matched against overwhehmng num- 
bers, and the grandsons of those same great warnors 
vdiom Pericles was addressmg were themselves engaged 
in a stern and bitter war But it is difficult for us to-day 
to reahze how important the imponderables were m 
Greece The poet Sophocles, so the story is told, m his 
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extreme old age was brought mto court by his son who 
charged him with bemg incompetent to manage his own 
affairs The aged tragedian’s sole defense was to recite 
to the jurors passages from a play he had recently wnt- 
ten Those great words did not fall on deaf ears Judge 
a man who could write such poetry not competent m 
any way^^ Who that called himself Greek could do that^ 
Nay dismiss the case, fine the complamant, let the de- 
fendant depart honored and triumphant 

Again, when Athens had fallen and her Spartan 
conquerors held high festival on the eve of destroying 
the city altogether, razmg to the ground the bmldmgs, 
not a pillar to be left standmg on the Acropolis, one of 
the men charged with the poencal part of the entertain- 
ment — even Spartans must have poetry to their ban- 
quet — gave a recitation from Euripides, and the ban- 
queters, stem soldiers m the great moment of their 
hard-won triumph, iistemng to the beautiful, poignant 
words, forgot victory and vengeance, and declared as 
one man that the city such a poet had sprung from 
should never be destroyed So important were imponder- 
ables to the Greelts Poetry, all the arts, were matters 
of high seriousness, which it appeared perfectly reason- 
able that the freedom of a man and a city’s hfe imght 
hang upon 

It is clear that m Greece the values were different 
from our own to-day Indeed we are not able really to 
bring mto one consistent whole their outlook upon life; 
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from our point of view it seems to mvolve a self-contra- 
diction People so devoted to poetry as to make it a 
matter of practical importance must have been, we feel, 
deficient m the sense for what is practically important, 
dreamers, not ahve to life’s hard facts Nothing could 
be further from the truth The Greeks were pre-em- 
mently reahsts The temper of imnd that made them 
carve their statues and pamt their pictures from the hvmg 
human bemgs around them, that kept their poetry wnthin 
the sober hnuts of the possible, made them hard-headed 
men in the world of every-day affairs They were not 
tempted to evade facts It is we ourselves w^ho are the 
sentimentahsts We, to whom poetry, all art, is only a 
superficial decoration of hfe, make a refuge from a 
world that is too hard for us to face by sentimentahzing 
It The Greeks looked straight at it They were com- 
pletely unsentimental It was a Roman who said it was 
sweet to die for one’s country The Greeks never said 
It was sweet to die for anythmg They had no vital 
hes 

The great funeral oration of Pericles, dehvered over 
those fallen m the war, stands out as unhke all other com- 
memoration speeches ever spoken There is not a trace 
of exaltation m it, not a word of heroic declamation It 
IS a piece of clear thinkmg and straight talkmg The 
orator tells his audience to pray that they may never 
have to die m battle as these did He does not suggest or 
imply to the mourning parents before him that they are 
to be accounted happy because their sons died foi 
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Athens He knows they are not and it does not occur to 
him to say anything but the truth His ^ords to them 
are 

Some of you are of an age at which they may hope to 
have other children, and they ought to bear their soiiow 
better To those of you who have passed their prime, I sa> 
Congratulate yourselves that you have been happy during 
the greater part of your days, remember that your life of 
sorrow will not last long, and take comfort m the glory of 
those who are gone 

Cold comfort, we say Yes, but people so stricken cannot 
be comforted, and Pericles knew his audience They had 
faced the facts as well as he had To read the quiet, 
grave matter-of-fact words is to be reminded by the 
force of opposites of all the speeches everywhere over 
the tombs of the Unknown Soldier 

Completely m line with this spirit is the often 
quoted epitaph on the Lacedemomans who fell at Ther- 
mopylx Every one of them fell, as they knew before- 
hand they would They fought their battle to the death 
with no hope to help them and by so dying they saved 
Greece, but all the great poet who wrote their epitaph 
found It fitting to say for them was 

O passer-by, tell the Lacedemomans that we he here m 
obedience to their laws 

We rebel, something more than that, we feel, is due 
such heroism But the Greeks did not Facts w^ere facts 
and deeds spoke for themselves They did not need 
ornament 
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Often we are repelled by words that seem to us 
wanung m common human sympathy V^Tien OEdipus 
appears for the last time before his exile and speaks his 
misery, all that his fnends say is 

These things were even as thou sayest 
And to his wish that he had died m mfancy they answer 
I also would have had it thus 

The attitude seems hard but it is always to be borne 
in mind that the Greeks did not only face facts, they 
had not even a desire to escape from them When Iphi- 
gema says that Orestes must die but Pylades may go free, 
he refuses to take his life on such terms, but he refuses 
like a Greek and not a modem It is not love of Ins 
friend alone that constrains him but also fear of what 
people would say, and he knows it and speaks it straight 
“Men will whisper how I left my friend to die Nay — I 
love you and I dread men’s scorn ” That is honest but 
we cannot any more be honest hke that It shocks us 
The combmation that resulted m the Atheman is baf- 
fling to us, lovers of beauty who held poetry and music 
and art to be of first importance — in their schools the 
two pnncipal subjects the boys learned were music and 
mathematics — and at the same time, lovers of fact, who 
held fast to reahty Pmdar prays “With God’s help 
may I still love what is beautiful and strive for what is 
attainable ” “What I aspire to be and am not, comforts 
me,” would never have appealed to a Greek 
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The society these men made up whose sense of 
values IS so strange to us, can be m some sort recon- 
structed, an idea ot what their ways and their manner of 
life was like is to be had, even though the historical 
records, as usual, say nothing about the thmgs we most 
want to know Stones hke those given above were not 
told of the Greeks because one man or two, a Pericles, 
a Socrates, had such notions The golden deeds of a 
nation, however mythical, throw a clear hght upon its 
standards and ideals They are the revelation that cannot 
be mistaken of the people’s conscience, of what they 
think men should be hke Their stones and their plays 
tell more about them than all their histones To under- 
stand the mid- Victo nans one must go not to the history 
writers but to Dickens and Anthony Trollope For the 
Athenians of the great age we turn not to Thucydides, 
the historian, interested in Athens rather than her cit- 
izens, but to two writers unhke m every respect but one, 
their power to understand and depict the men they 
In ed w ith to Aristophanes, who made fun of them and 
scolded them and abused them and held them up for 
themselves to see in every play he wrote, and to Plato, 
who, for all that his business lay with lofty speculations 
on the nature of the ideal, was a student and lover of 
human nature too, and has left us m the personages of 
his dialogues characters so admirably drawn, they stdl 
hve in his pages 

Many of the men met there are known to us from 
other wnters Some of the most famous persons of 
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the day take part in the discussions Whether all of 
them were real people or not there is no means of kno-vs - 
mg, but there can be no doubt that they all are true to 
life, and that they seemed to Plato’s hearers perfect,/ 
natural men, such as any upper-class Athenian was used 
to Nothing else is credible To suppose that Plato’s 
idealism e\tended to his dramatis personae, and that he 
put his doctrines m the mouths of personages who ould 
appear unreal and absurd to his pupils, is to msult their 
inteiLgence and his It is true that he does not give a 
cross-section of Athens, any more than Trollope does 
of England A few people “not m society” make their 
appearance — a man who earns his living by gi\ing 
recitations from Homer, a soothsayer, to Plato on the 
same social level as a clergyman to Sir Roger de Cov- 
erley — but the people he really knows are the gentle- 
men of Athens and he knows them as Trollope knows 
his parsons and his M P ’s 

This society he introduces us to is eminently civil- 
ized, of men dehghtmg to use their mmds, loving beauty 
and elegance, as Peiicles says m the funeral oiatioi, 
keenly ahve to all the amemaes of life, and, above all, 
ever ready for a talk on no matter how abstract and 
abstruse a subject “When we entered the house” — the 
speaker is Socrates — “we found Protagoras walking in 
the cloister, a tram of listeners accompamed him, he, 
hke Orpheus, attractmg them by his voice and they 
follovong Then, as Homer says, 1 lifted up my eyes 
and saw’ Hippias the Elean sitting m the opoosite 
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cloister and many seated on benches around him They 
•v^ere putting to him questions on physics and astronomy 
and he was discoursing of them Also Piodicus the 
Cean was there still m bed — the day, be it noted, was 
just dawmng — and beside him on the couches near, 
a number ot young men His fine deep voice re-echoed 
through the mom Socrates begs Protagoras to talk to 
them of his teaching and when the gieat man agrees 
‘hAs I suspected that he would like a little display and 
giorificaaon m the presence of Prodicus and Hippns, I 
said 'But why should wt not summon the rest to hear^ ’ 
'Suppose,’ said Calhas, the host, 'we hold a council m 
which you may sit and discuss^’ This was agreed upon 
and great delight w^as felt at the prospect of hearing wise 
men talk ” And so they aU settle down happily to argue 
about the identity of virtue and loiowledge and whether 
virtue can be taught 

It IS, one percei^^es, a leisured society Socrates 
speaks to the young Thesstetus of “the ease which free 
men can always command They can have their talk out 
in peace, wandering at will from one subject to another, 
their only aim to attain the truth ” But the direct witness 
IS hardly needed, an atmosphere of perfect leisure is the 
setting of all the dialogues and to immerse oneself m 
them is to be earned into a world where no one is e\ er 
hiiined and where there is always time and to spare ' I 
went down yesterday to the Pir^us with Giaacon,” so 
the Republic begins, “to offer up my pra) ers to the god- 
dess and also to see how they would celebrate the festi- 
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val. When we had finished and were turned toward the 
city, Polemarchus appeared and several others who had 
been at the procession. ‘You are on your way to the 
city?’ he said. ‘But do you see how many we are? And 
are you stronger than all these? If not, you will have to 
stay.’ ‘But,’ said I, ‘may there not be an alternative? May 
we not persuade you to let us go?’ ‘Can you, if we re- 
fuse to listen? And you may be sure we shall. Stay and 
see the torch race on horseback this evening. And there 
will be a gathering of young men and we will have a 
good talk.’ ” 

After some such fashion nearly every dialogue be- 
gins. The most charmingly leisured of them is, perhaps, 
the Phcedrus. “Where are you bound?” Socrates asks 
Phaedrus, to which the young man answers that he is 
going for a walk outside the wall to refresh himself after 
a morning spent in talk with a great rhetorician: “You 
shall hear about it if you can spare time to accompany 
me.” Well, Socrates says, he so longs to hear it that he 
would go all the way to Megara and back rather than 
miss it. With this, Phaedrus begins to be doubtful if he 
can do justice to the great man: “Believe me, Socrates, 
I did not learn his very words — oh, no. Still, I have a 
general notion of w^hat he said and can give you a sum- 
mary.” “Yes, dear lad,” replies Socrates, “but you must 
first of all show what you have under your cloak — for 
that roll I suspect is the actual discourse, and much as 
I love you, I am not going to have you exercise your 
memory at my expense.” Phaedrus gives in — he will 
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read the whole essay, but where shall they sit^ Oh yes, 
under 'hhat tallest plane-tree, where there is shade and 
gentle breezes and grass on which to sit or he ” ‘"Yes,” 
Socrates answers, “a fair resting place, full of summer 
sounds and scents, the stream deliciously cool to the feet, 
and the grass like a pillow gently sloping to the head I 
shall he down and do you choose the position you can 
best read in Begin ” A number of hours are spent under 
that plane-tree, discussmg “the nature of the soul — 
though her true form be ever a theme of large and more 
than mortal discourse”, and “beauty shimng m company 
with celestial forms”, and “the soul of the lover that 
follotvs the beloved m modesty and holy feir’ , and “the 
heavenly blessings of friendship”, and “all the great 
arts, which require high speculation about the truths 
oi nature”, and men who “are worthy of a proud name 
befitting their senous pursuit of life V^^ise, I may not 
call them, for that is a great name which belongs to God 
alone — loveis of wisdom is their fitting title” That is 
the way two gentlemen would wlule away a summer 
mornmg m the Athens of Plato 

It IS a society marked also by an exquisite urbamty, 
of men gently bred, easy, suave, polished The most 
famous dinner-party that was ever given was held at the 
house of Agathon the Elegant, who declared to lus guests 
as they took their places that he never gave orders to 
his servants on such occasions “I say to them Imagine 
that you are our hosts and I and the company your 
guests, treat us well and we shall commend you ” Into 
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:h s atmospBere of ease and the informality past masters 
n the social art permit themselves, an acquaintance is 
ntroduced by mistake who had not been invited, a mis- 
lap vvith awkward possibilities for people less skilled m 
:he amemnes than our banqueters Instantly he is made 
;o feel at home, greeted m the most charming fashion 
‘ ‘Oh, welcome, Arisdodemus,’ and Agathon, ‘you arc 
|ust m time to sup with us If you come on any other 
natter put it off and make one of us I was looking for 
pu yesterday to mvite you if I could have found you ’ ” 
Socrates is late It appears that he has fallen into a 
meditation under a portico on the way Wlien he enters, 
“Agathon begged that he would talte the place next to 
him ‘that 1 may touch you and have the benefit of that 
wise thought which came mto your mmd in the portico ’ 
‘How I wish,’ said Socrates, takmg his place as he was 
desired, ‘that wisdom could be mfused by touch If that 
were so how greatly should I value the privilege of re- 
climng at your side, for you would fill me with a stream 
of wisdom plenteous and fair, whereas my own is of a 
very questionable sort’” An aigument is started and 
Agathon gives way “I cannot refute you, Socrates ” 
“Ah no, ’ is the answer “Say rather, dear Agathon, that 
you cannot refute the truth, for Socrates is easily re- 
futed ” It IS social intercourse at its perfection, to be 
accounted for only by a process of long trainmg Good 
breeding of that stamp was never evolved m one genera- 
tion nor two, and yet these men were the grandsons of 
those that fought at Marathon and Salamis Heroic dar- 
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mg and the imponderables of high civilization were the 
mheritance they were bom to 

Tlirough the dialogues moves the figure of Socrates 
a unique philosopher, unlike all philosophers that ever 
were outside of Greece They are, these others, very 
generally strange and taciturn beings, or so we conceive 
them, aloof, remote, absorbed m abstmse speculanons, 
only partly human The completest embodiment of our 
idea of a philosopher is Kant, the little stoop-shouldered, 
absent-minded man, who moved only between his house 
and the umversity, and by whom all the housewives m 
Komgsberg set their clocks when they saw him pass on 
his way to the lecture-room of a morning Such was not 
Socrates He could not be, bemg a Greek A great many 
different things were expected of him and he had to be 
able to meet a great many different situations We our- 
selves belong to an age of specialists, the lesult, really, 
of our belongmg to an age that loves comfort It is 
obvious that one man doing only one thing can work 
faster, and the reasonable conclusion in a world that 
wants a great many things, is to arrange to have him 
do It Twenty men makmg each a minute bit of a shoe, 
turn out far more than twenty times the number of shoes 
that the cobbler working alone did, and m consequence 
no one must go barefoot We have our reward m an 
ever-mcreasing multiphcation of the thmgs everyore 
needs but we pay our price m the limit set to the pos- 
sibihties of development for each individual worker 
In Greece it was just the other way about The 
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things they needed were by comparison few, but every 
man had to act m a number of different capacities An 
Athenian citizen m his time played many parts j^lschy- 
ius was not only a wnter of plays, he was an entire 
theatrical staff, actor, scenic artist, costumer, designer, 
mechanician, producer He was also a soldier who 
fought in the ranks, and had probably held a civic office, 
most Athenians did No doubt if we knew more about 
hib hfe we should find that he had still other avocations 
lbs brother-dramatist, Sophocles, was a general and a 
diplomat and a priest as well, a practical man of the 
theatre too, who made at least one important innovation 
There was no artist class m Greece, withdrawn from 
active life, no hterary class, no learned class Their 
soldiers and their sailors and their pohticians and their 
men of affairs wrote their poetry and carved their statues 
and thought out their philosophy “To sum up’ — the 
speakei is Pencles — “I say that Athens is the school of 
Greece and that the individual Athenian m his own 
person seems to have the power of adaptmg himself to 
the most varied forms of action with the utmost versatil- 
ity and grace” — that last word a touch so peculiarly 
Greek 

So Socrates was everythmg rather than what we 
expect a learned man and a philosopher to be To begin 
with, he was extremely social, he dehghted above all in 
company “I am a lover of knowledge,” he says of him- 
self, “and men are my teachers ” He would have them 
gentlemen, however He hked a man who had been 
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brought up to do things properly “A narrow, keen, 
little legal mind — one who knows not how to wear his 
cloak hke a gentleman,” is his dismissal of an objection- 
able person 

He takes us sometimes mto very illustrious com- 
pany mdeed Just before a great pubhc funeral he meets 
an acquamtance on his way from the Agora who tells 
him the Council are about to choose the orator for the 
occasion, and asks “Do you thmk you could speak 
yourself if they were to choose you’” “It would be no 
great wonder if I could,” Socrates answers, “consider- 
mg the admirable mistress I have m the art of speak- 
mg — she who has made so many good speakers, one 
of whom was the best among all the Greeks — Per- 
icles” “I suppose you mean Aspasia,” says the other 
“Yes, I do,” replies Socrates “Only yesterday 1 heard 
her composing an oration about these very dead She 
had been told, as you were saymg, that the Athenians 
were going to choose a speaker and she repeated to me 
the sort of speech he should dehver, partly improvising 
and partly putting together fragments of the funeral 
orauon which Pericles spoke, but which, as 1 believe, 
she composed ” “Can you remember what Aspasia said’ ” 
the fnend asks, and is told, “I ought to be able, for she 
taught me and she was ready to strike me because I 
kept forgetting ” The oration is then rehearsed and at 
Its close Socrates, who has declared that he is afraid 
Aspasia will be angry with him for giving pubhcity to 
her speech, w^ams his hearer, “Take care not to tell 
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on me to her and I will repeat to you many other ex- 
cellent pohticai speeches of hers ’ 

At that famous supper table m Agathon’s house 
v^here a company of young men was gathered not easily 
matched for brilliancy by any other age, Agathon him- 
self, who had just been awarded the first prize for a 
play, Anstophanes, greatest of comedians, that gilded 
youth, Alcibiades, among the bnlliant always the most 
brilliant — by these and their hke, Socrates, when he 
enters, is treated as a boon companion, Deloved, admired, 
and the best of company They joke with him and make 
fun of him with an undeitone of loving dehght m him, 
all of which Socrates receives with amused tolerance 
and the complete assurance of the man of the world 
‘Don’t answer him, dear Agathon,” calls out Phsedrus, 
the young man who cook that walk to the tall plane- 
tree, “for if he can only get a companion to w horn he 
can talk, especially a good-looking one, he will be of no 
use for anything else ” 

In the conversation that follows, it appears that he 
can do all the things young men admire most, the world 
over “He can drmk any quantity ()f wme,” says Alcibi- 
ades, “and nor get drunk ” This declaration is made m 
humorous despair, after he has insisted on Socrates’ 
draming a two-quart wine jar, which Socrates does with 
entire composure Alcibiadcs himself, when he first 
appeared at the door, “crowned with a garland of ivy 
and violets,” had asked, “Will you have a very drunken 
man as compamon^” And all the rest of the company 
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had already echoed Aristophanes’ suggestion that they 
avoid deep dnnking because they had all drunk too 
much the day before — “except Socrates, who can al- 
■w ays drink 01 not, and will not care v'hich we do ” 

So, too, he is the typical young man’s hero in his 
power to endure hardship Alcibiades and he had messed 
together m one campaign and the young man says “I 
had an opportumty of seeing his extraordmar)^ power of 
sustammg fatigue And his endurance was simply mar- 
vellous when we were cut off from supplies — there 
was no one to be compared with him ” It was winter 
and very cold, and everybody else “had on an amazing 
quantity of clothes and their feet done up m felt and 
fleeces ” but Socrates, “in ordinary dress and with bare 
feet, marched on the ice better than the others ” Yet 
with aU this, “if we had a feast he was the only person 
who had real powers of enjoyment.” 

The Symposium ends with the narrator’s confes- 
sion that they all did finally drmk too much, and he 
himself fell asleep until the dawn, when, on waking up, 
he found everybody else asleep except Socrates, Aris- 
tophanes and Agathon The two latter were still drink- 
ing while Socrates discoursed to them He was arguing 
‘ that the true artist m tragedy would be an artist m 
comedy also To which the others had to assent, being 
drowsy and not qmte up to the argument And fiirst Aris- 
tophanes dropped off, then Agathon Socrates having 
laid both to sleep, departed At the Lyceum he took 
a bath and passed the day as usual ” 
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He could make schoolboys feel equally at home 
with him “His fnend, Menexenus, came and sat down 
by us and Lysis followed I asked, ‘WTuch of you two 
boys IS the older?’ He answered that it was a matter 
of dispute between them ‘Which is the better looltmg? ’ 
The two lads laughed ‘I shan’t ask you which is the 
ncher,’ I said, ‘for you two are friends, are you not?’ 
‘Certainly,’ they rephed ‘And friends have all things 
m common,’ I said, ‘so that one of you cannot be richer 
than the other ’ ‘No, indeed,’ they agreed ” 

Follows a talk on friendship, broken off by the 
boys’ tutors who bid them go home as it is getting i ite 
“I said, however, a few words to the lads at parting 
‘O Menexenus and Lysis, here is a joke you two boys 
and 1, an old boy who would fain be one of you, think 
we are friends and yet we have not been able to discover 
w hat IS a fnend' ’ ” 

Such a conclusion or rather absence of conclusion, 
illustrates the attitude peculiar to Socrates among all 
the great teachers of the world He will not do their 
thinking for the men who come to him, neither in mat- 
ters small nor great In the Oatylus where that young 
man and his fnend approach him with a question about 
lancmaCTe and how names are formed, all the satisfaction 
they get is *‘If I had not been a poor man I might have 
heard the fifty-drachma course of the great Prodicus, 
which IS a complete education m grammar and lan- 
guage — these are his own words — and then I should 
have been able at once to answer your question But, 
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indeed, I have only heard the single-drachma course, 
and therefore I do not know the truth about such mat- 
ters Gtill, I will gladly assist you m the in\ estigation 
of them ” The in\ cstigatiOxi, howeier, ends v^ith “ThiS 
may be true, Cratylus, but is also \ ery liLciy to be un- 
true, and therefore I would not have you be too easdy 
peisuaded of it Reflect well, for you are young and of 
ar age to learn And when you have found the truth, 
come and tell me To which the young man answers — 
he must have been very young — “I will do as you say, 
Socrates 

This ironic mconclusivene^ is his most distinctive 
characteristic Always when he is convicting his world 
of that dark crime m Greece, ignorance, as always wh^n 
he IS — so unobtrusively?' — leading them on to great 
thoughts and the concepuon of their high calling be 
assumes that he is m the same case vith his hearers, or 
worse His habitual manner is a charming diffidence 
“I know It may all be quite wrong, he seems to say He 
suggests merely — with a question mark It is the way 
of the most sophisticated people m the ne plus ultia of 
civihzed society 

One other illustration must be given to show the 
deep seriousness which underlay that attitude so whim- 
sical and deprecatory It is taken from the talk duimg 
the summer stroll with Phsedrus — ‘Ts not cbe road to 
Athens made for conversation^” The younger man aslvs 
if they are not near the place where Boreas is said to 
have earned off Onth}a ‘^The little stream is delight- 
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fully clear and bright I can fancy there might be 
maidens playing near Tell me, Socrates do you beheve 
the tale?” “The wise are doubtful,” Socrates answers, 
“and I should not be smgular if, like them, I too, 
doubted I might have a rational explanation that Or- 
ithya was playing when a northerly gust earned her over 
the rocks, and therefore she was said to have been ear- 
ned off by Boreas Now I quite acknowledge that these 
allegoncal explanations are very mce, but he is not to be 
envied wno has to make them up much labor and in- 
genuity will be required of him, he will have to go on 
and rehabilitate Hippo-centaurs and chimaeras dme Gor- 
gons and wmged steeds flow m apace, and numberless 
inconceivable and portentous natures And if he would 
fain reduce them to the rules of probabihty it will take 
up a deal of tune Now I have no leisure for such enquiries, 
shall I tell you why? I must first know myself, as the 
Delphic inscription says, to be cunous about things not 
my concern while I am still in ignorance of my own self, 
would be absurd And therefore I bid farewell to all that 
sort of thmg I want to know about myself am I a mon- 
ster more compheated and swollen with passion than the 
serpent Typho, or a creature of a gentler and simpler 
sort, to whom Nature has given a lowher and a diviner 
destiny?” 

The complete lack of dogmatism m an avowed 
teacher is startling, not to say repellent, to most of us to- 
day, accustomed as we are and devoted as we are to ex 
cathedra utterances and ipse dixits But m Athens, m Pla- 
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tome Athens, at least, the idea that each man must Lmseif 
be a research worker m the truth if he were ever to attain 
to any share m it, seemed rather to attract than to repel 
Plato, It may be fairly admitted, knew sometlung about 
the Greek way m such respects For years and years after 
Socrates’ death he taught the men of Athens in the woj Id’s 
first Academy, and there is no suggestion anywhere that 
he paid for his kmd of teaching by unpopularity If tiiC 
Platomc dialogues pomt to any one conclusion beyond 
another, it is that the Atheman did not want someone 
else to do his thmking for him 

In a sense, therefore, extraordinary man though he 
was, Socrates yet holds up the mirror to his own age A 
civilized age, where the really important matters were not 
those touched, tasted, or handled, an age whose leaders 
were marked by a devotion to learning and findmg out 
the truth, and an age able to do and dare and endure, still 
capable of an approach to the heroic deeds of a past only 
a few years distant Mind and spmt m equal balance w^as 
the peculiar characteristic of Greek art intellectuality 
and exquisite taste balanced by an immense vitality was 
the distinctive mark of the people — as Plato saw them 



Chapter VII 

ARISTOPHANES AND THE 
OLD COMEDY 

‘True comedy ’’ said Voltaire, “is the speaking picture 
of the Follies and Foibles of a Nation” He had Ans- 
tophanes in mind, and no better description could be 
given of the Old Comedy of Athens To read Anstopha- 
nes IS m some sort like reading an Athenian comic paper 
Ail the life of Athens is there the politics of the day and 
the politiciciUb, the war party and the anti-war party, paci- 
fism, votes for women free trade, fiscal mform, com- 
plaining taxpayers, educauonal theories, the current re- 
ligious and literary talk — everything, m short, that 
interested the average citizen All was food for his mock- 
ery He was the speaking picture of the follies and foibiCvS 
of his day 

The mirror he holds up to the age is a different one 
from that held up by Socrates To turn to the Old Com- 
edy from Plato is a smgular experience What has become 
of that company of courteous gendemen with their pleas- 
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ant ways and sensitive feelings and fastidious tastes^ Not 
a trace of them is to be found in these boisterous plays, 
each coarser and more riotous than the last To place them 
m the audience is much more difficult than to imagine 
Spenser or Sir Philip Sidney hstening to Pistol and Doll 
Tearsheet, just to the degree that Ehzabeth’s court was 
on a lower level of civilization than the circle around Peri- 
cles, and Aristophanes capable of more kinds of vulgarity 
and mdecency than Shakespeare ever dreamed of 

None the less there is a close relationship between 
the comedy of Athens and the comedy of sixteenth- 
century England The Xedgetst of those periods of 
splendor and magnificent vigor was m many pomts, the 
most important points, alike The resemblance between 
Aristophanes and certam of the comedy parts of Shake- 
speare jumps to the eye The spirit of their times is m 
them There is the same tremendous energy and verve 
and vitality, the same swmging, swashbucklmg spirit, the 
same exuberant, effer\escmg flow of language, the same 
roUiclang, uproarious fun Falstaff is a character out of 
Aristophanes raised to the mh power, Poms, Ancient 
Pistol, Mistress Quickly, might have come straight out 
of any of his plays 

The lesemblance is not on the surface only The 
two men were ahke m the essential gemus of their com- 
edy In those supreme ages of the drama, Elizabethan 
England and the Athens of Pericles, the step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous was easily taken Uproarious 
comedy flourished side by side with gorgeous tragedy, 
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and when one passed away the other passed away too 
There is a connecaon between the subhme and the ndic- 
olous Aristophanes’ comedy and, pre-eimnently, Shake- 
speare’s comedy, and theirs alone, has a kmship with 
tragedy “The drama’s laws the drama’s patrons give ” 
The audiences to whose capacity for heightened emouon 
Lear and the (Edipus Rex were addressed, were the same 
that dehghted m Falstaff and m Aristophanes’ maddest 
nonsense, and when an age succeeded m no wise less 
keen intellectually, but of thinner emotions, great com- 
edy as well as great tragedy departed 

Greek drama had reached its summit and was near- 
mg Its declme when Aristophanes began to wnte Of the 
Old Comedy, as it is called, we have httle, none of the 
plays of Aristophanes’ often successful nvals, and only 
eleven of the many he himself wrote, but the genre is 
clearly to be seen m those eleven There were but three 
actors A chorus divided the acuon by song and dance 
(there was no curtam) and often took part m the dia- 
logue About half-way through, the plot, a very loose 
matter at best, came pracucally to an end, and the chorus 
made a long address to the audience, which aired the 
author’s opinions and often had nothing to do with the 
play After that would follow scenes more or less con- 
nected A dull picture, this, of a bnUiantly entertaining 
reahty Nobody and nothing escaped the ndicule of the 
Old Comedy The gods came m for their share, so did 
the institutions dearest to the Athenians, so did the most 
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popular and powerful individuals, often by name The 
freedom of speech is staggermg to our ideas 

In the passages that follow the metres of the ongi- 
nals have been reproduced, as they are an essenoal part 
of the comic effect When the Achamtans opens a man 
IS e\plauiing how the war started 

For men of ours — I do not say the City, 

Remember that — I do not say the City, 

But worthless fellows, just bad money, coins 
No mint has ever seen, kept on denouncing 
The men of Megara Trifles, I grant, 

— Our way here — but some tipsy youngsters then 
Go steal from Megara a hussy there 
Then men of Megara come here and steal 
Two of Aspasia’s minxes And those three, 

No better than they should be, caused the war 
For then m wrath Olympian Pericles 
Thundered and lightened and confounded Greece 
Enacting laws against the Meganans 
That sounded just like drinking songs — 

But it was not only the great who had cause to feel 
uneasy Any man might suddenly find himself mocked at 
by name The Wasps opens with two servants discussing 
thar master’s father 

First Slave 

He’s got a strange disease 
Nobody knows — Or will you try a guess^ 
[Looking at audience ] 

Amymas down there, Pronapes’ son. 

Says it’s a dice-disease, but he’s quite oflF 
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Second Slave 

Ah — diagnosing from his own disease. 

First Slave 

Blit Sosias here in front declares he knows 
That it's a drink disease 

Second Slave 

No — no — confound it^ 

That’s the disease of honest gentlemen 

The names, of course, were changed as the audience 
changed In a town that was small enough for everyone 
to know everyone else, the possibilities the method of- 
fered were endless 

The best known of Aristophanes’ plays are the 
BirdSy where Athens is shown up m contrast to the uto- 
pian city the birds build m the clouds, the Frogs^ a par- 
ody of popular writers, the Clotcds^ which makes fun of 
the mteliigentsia and Socrates who ‘Svalks on air and 
contemplates the sun”, and three plays about women, the 
Thesmophonazusie, the Lyststrata^ and the Ecclestazusce, 
m which the women take hold of hterature, the war, and 
the state, to the gieat betterment of all 

The characters have httle in common with Plato’s 
The delightful host of the Symposium^ the courteous, 
witty Agathon, is a diiferent person as seen by Aristoph- 
anes In die Thesmophonazus^e Euripides and an elderly 
man, Mnesilochus, are walkmg along a street 

Euripides 

That house is where great Agathon is hvmg, 

The tragic poet* 
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Mnesilochus 

Agathon^ Don’t know him. 
Eukipidjes 

Why, he’s the Agathon — 

Mneselochus tntem/pttng 

A big dark fellow, eh^ 

Euripides 

Oh, no, by no means Haven’t yon ever seen him^ 

But let us step aside FIis servant’s coming 
He’s got some myrtle and a pan of charcoal 
He’s going to pray for help in composition 

Servant 

Let sacred silence rule us here 

Ye people all, lock up your hps 

For the Muses are revellmg there within. 

The Queens of poetry-making 
Let the air be still and forget to blow, 

And the gray sea wave make never a sound — 

Mnesilochus 
Stuff and no?iscnsc — 

Euripides 

Will you be quiet’ 

Servant scandalized 
What’s this that I hear^ 

Mnesilochus 

Oh, just as you said 
It’s the air that’s forgettmg to blow 

Servant 

He’s making a play 
First the keel he will lay 
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With neatly joined words all new, 

Then the bottom he’ll round, 

And chisel the sound, 

And fasten the verses with glue 
A maxim he’ll take, 

And an epithet make, 

And call by new names what is old 
He’ll form it like wax 
And fill m the cracks, 

And cast it at last in a mold 
[Enter Agathon He has on a stlk dress and hts ban ts 
tn a net ] 


Mnidsilochus 

Who are you^ Were you bom a man^ 

No, you’re a woman surely 

Agathon 

Know, sir, I choose my dress to suit my writmg 
A poet molds himself upon his poems. 

And when he writes of women he assumes 
A woman’s dress and takes on woman’s habits 
But when he sings of men a manly bearing 
Is his therewith What we are not by nature 
We take unto ourselves through mutation 

Socrates fares no better Aiistophanes had noted 
well the homely imagery Socrates lo\ ed to illustrate high 
discourse with In the Clouds a father goes to ''The 
thinking-schoor' to enter his son, and there as he is be- 
mg shown around, he sees a curious spectacle 

Father 

Well now Who’s that — that man up in the basket^ 
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Student 

Father 

Who ts Himself^ 


Student 

Why, Socrates. 

Father 

Dear me That Socrates^ Oh, call him for me 
Student 

Really, I haven’t tune Call him yourself 
Father 

0 Socrates^ O — dear — sweet — Socrates^ 

Socrates 

Mortal^ Why call you on me^ 

Father 

Tell me, please, 

Wliat are you doing up there m a basket^ 

Socrates 

1 walk on air and con-template the sun 
I could not seaich mto celestial matters 
Unless I mingled ’with the kindred air 
My subtle spirit here on high The ground 
Is not the place for lofty speculations 

The earth would draw their essence to herself 
Tlie same too is the case with watercress 

Father 

Well well Thought draws the essence into watercress 

The two passages illustrate a further point they 
presuppose an educated audience, perfectly at home in 
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the best thought and hterature of the day It is the pre- 
supposition of all the plays The mtellectnal side of the 
society Plato knew is constantly sngoested Much of the 
fun m the Frogs turns on parodies of ^schyl s and Eu- 
npides which imply an e\haustive aeqaam. mce with 
them on the part of the spectators, and as /Eschylus is 
said to have written mnety plays and Euripides seventy- 
five, It meant something substantial in the way oi culture 
to be well-read m them Occasionally too we catch a far- 
away glimpse of people by whom the arts are taken seri- 
ously In the Clouds, the father who entered his son in 
Socrates’ thmking-school, finds him much the worse 
therefor He pours out his complamts 

I told him to go and fetch his harp and help the supper along 
By singing us good Simonides’ Ram or another fine old song 
But he rephed that to sing at meals was coarse and quite out 
of style, 

And Simomdes now was obsolete — had been for a good 
long while 

I realiv could hardly restrain myself at his finicking, poppy- 
cock ways, 

But I did and I asked him to give us then a selection from 
iEschylus’ plays 

But he ansv^ered, “iEschylus is to me an unmitigated bore, 
A targid swollen-up, wind-bag thmg that does nothing but 
ramp and roar ” 

When he talked like that my bosom began to heave extremely 
fast. 

But I kept myself in and politelv said, *^Then give us one oi 
the last, 
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Of the very newest you young men like ” And he started a 
shameful thing 

Euripides wrote, the sort of stuff no gentleman ever w^ould 
smg, 

Then, then, I could bear no more I confess, I stormed and 
struck him too, 

And he turned on me, his own father, he did, and beat me 
black and blue 


Son 

And rightly toe when you dared to blame that wisest of 
poets — he 

Who is high over all, Euripides 

Father 

The boy’s just a fool, I see 

But these are only shadowy glimpses, and few and 
far between, at that Aristophanes’ Athens is for the most 
part mhabited by a most disreputable lot of people, as 
unplatomc as possible The Pltitzis begins with a scene 
where a bhnd man is gropmg his way along a street, fol- 
lowed by an elderly, respectable-appearing man and ins 
slave The slave asks his master why they are following 
a blmd man 

Chremylus 

ril tell you why, straight out Of all my slaves 
I know you are the best, most constant — thief 
Well — I have been a good, rehgious man, 

But always poor — no luck 

Slave 

And so you have. 
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Chremylus 

While a church robber, and those thieves who live 
On politics, get nch 

Sl\ve 

And so they do 
Chremylus 

So then I went to ask — not for myself, 
fve pretty well shot all my arrows now — 

But for my son, my only son I prayed 
That he might change his ways and turn mto 
A scoundrel, wicked, rotten through and through. 

And so live happily forever after 

The god replied, the first man I fell m with 

To follow 

Slave 

Yes — Quite good Of course, a blind man 
Can see it’s better nowadays to be 
A rotten scoundrel 

Tlie man in front proves to be Wealth himself, not 
aware of his power because he is bhnd The two others 
proceed to enlighten him 

Chremylus 

Why, everything there is, is just Wealth’s slave 
The girls, now, if a poor man comes along, 

Will they look at him^ But just let a rich one. 

And he can get a deal more than he wants 

Slave 

Oh, not the sweet, good, modest girls. They never 
Would ask a man for money 

Chremylus 

No^ What then^ 
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Slave 

Presents — the kind that cost a lot — that’s all 
Chremylus 

Well, all the voting’s done for Wealth of course. 
You man our battleships You own our army 
When you’re an ally, that side’s sure to win 
Nobody ever has enough of you 
While all things else a man can have too much of 
Of love. 


Of loaves 


Slave 


Chremylus 
Of hterature 

Slave 

Of candy 

Chremylus 

Of fame 

Slave 
Of figs 

Chremylus 

Of manhness. 

Slave 

Of mutton 

This land of invective has a certain famihar nng in 
our ears Writers who hold their own country and their 
own times to be the worst possible ever, can, it appears, 
trace their descent back through a great many centuries 
The playwright most hke Aristophanes, the man 
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whose sense of humor was most akm to his, lived m an 
age as unlike his as Shakespeare’s was hke it The turbulent 
democracy chat gave birth to the Old Comedy, and the 
England over whose manners and customs Queen Victo- 
ria ruled supreme, had httle m common, and yet the mid- 
Victorian Gilbert of Pmafore fame saw eye to eye with 
Aristophanes as no other writer has done The differences 
between Aristophanes and Gilbert are superficial, they 
are due to the differences of their time In their essential 
gemus they are alilte 

The unknown is always magmficent Aristophanes 
wears the halo of Greece, and is at the same tune softly 
dimmed by the dust of centunes of scholarly elucidation 
A comparison, therefore, with an author familiar and be- 
loved and never really thought about wears a look of ir- 
reverence — also of Ignorance Dear nonsensical Gilbert, 
and the magnificent Aristophanes, poet, pohacal re- 
former, social uplifter, philosophical thinker, with a 
dozen titles to immortahty — how is it possible to com- 
pare rhem^ The only basis for true comparison, Plato says, 
IS the excellence that is pecuhar to each thing Was Aris- 
tophanes really a great lync poet^ Was he really bent on 
reforming pohtics or endmg democracy!^ Such considera- 
tions are beside the pomt Shakespeare’s glory would 
not be enhanced if Hamlet’s soMoquy was understood as 
a warmng agamst suicide, or if it could be proved that m 
Pencles he was attacking the social evd The pecuhar 
excellence of comedy is its excellent foohng, and Aris- 
tophanes’ claim to immortahty is based upon one title 
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only he was a master maker of comedy, he could fool 
excellently Here Gilbert stands side by side with him. 
He, too, could write the most admirable nonsense There 
has never been better foolmg than his, and a companson 
with him carnes nothing derogatory to the great Athe- 
nian 

Stnkmg resemblances, both general and particular, 
emerge from such a companson The two men fooled m 
the same way, they looked at life with the same eyes In 
Gilbert’s pages Victonan England hves m immature just 
as Athens hves m Aristophanes’ pages Those sweet 
pretty girls, those smart young dragoons, those match- 
making mammas, those gemal exponents of the value of 
a title, a safe income, a political pull, that curious union of 
sentimental thinking and stoutly practical acting, that 
intimate savor of England in the eighteen eighties — who 
has ever given it so perfectly as he^ He was one of the 
cleverest of caricaturists, but the freedom Aristophanes 
enjoyed was not his, and his deft, clear-cut pictures of 
dishonesty and sham and ignorance m high places arc 
very discreet and always nameless Essentially, however, 
he strikes with the same weapon as his Greek predecessor 
He, too, ndicules the thmgs dearest to his countrj^men 
the aristocracy m lolanthe, army traimng m the Pii ates, 
the navy m Pinafore, Enghsh society in Utopia Limited, 
and so on, through aU his thirteen hbrettos It is never 
cruel, this ndicule, as Aristophanes’ sometimes is, but this 
difference is the mevitable result of the enormous dif- 
ference between the two men’s environment The Athe- 
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man was watcliing cold and hunger and bitter defeat 
draw ever nearer to Athens The Englishman wrote in 
the safest and most comfortable world manland has ever 
known But underneath that difference their fundamental 
pomt of view was the same They were topical writers, 
both of them, given over to the matters of the moment, 
and yet Aristophanes has been laughed with for two 
thousand years, and Gilbert has survived a half century 
of such shattermg change, his England seems almost as 
far away from us They saw beneath the surface of the 
passing show They wrote of the purely ephemeral and 
m their hands it became a picture not of the Tolhes and 
Foibles” of a day and a nanon, but of those that exist in 
all nations and all ages and belong to the permanent stuff 
of human nature 

Of the two, Aristophanes has the bigger canvas, 
leagues to Gilbert^s inches, but the yardstick is not a 
measure of art and the passages that foUow will show how 
closely they resemble each other in the quality of their 
humor It is true that Aristophanes wrote for an audience 
on a higher level mtellectually than Gilbert’s, made up 
of the keenest minds, the most discriminatmg critics, the 
theatre has ever known It would be impossible to imagine 
the Victorians hstenmg dehghtedly to hundreds of lines 
on end that were nothing except exquisitely skillful 
parodies of Browning and Tennyson In the vital matter 
of an audience the Atheman was greatly more fortunate 
than the Englishman, and his plays have inevitably a far 
wider scope None the less, it remains true that while the 
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difference m their intellectual appeal may quite weU have 
been due to the difference between the people each wrote 
for, their resemblances are far more striking and are cer- 
tainly due to a close kinship of spirit 

Even m matters of technique, which is wont to vary 
so greatly from age to age, there are many similarities To 
both men the foolmg is the point, not the plot In that 
subtle, mdividual thing, the use of metre, they are strik- 
ingly ahke The metre of a comic song is as important 
as Its matter No one understood that more clearly than 
Gilbert 

All children who are up in dates and floor you with ’em flat, 
All persons who in shaking hands, shake hands with y ou like 

THAT 

Aristophanes understood it too as none better 

Come listen now to the good old days when the children, 
strange to tell. 

Were seen not heard, led a simple life, m short were brought 
up welL 

This jolly hne is a favorite with him but he uses an 
endless variety Examples will be found m the passages 
translated, m all of which, as I have already said, e^xept 
the one mdicated, I have reproduced the onginal metres 
The effect of them is essentially that of Gilbert’s 

A device of pure nonsense in Gilbert, which seems 
peculiarly his own, and which he uses, for example in^ 
the second act of fauence^ is the appeal to something! 
utterly irrelevant that proves irresistible 
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Grosvenor nmldly 

Eui von would not do it — I am sure you would not 
[Thawing Imnself at Bunthorne’s kfieesj and dinging to 
mm ] Oh, reflect, reflect^ You had a modiei once 


Never^ 


Bunthorne 


Grosveisor 

Then you had an aunt? [Bunthorne deeply affected ] Ah? 
I see you had? By the memory of that aunt, I implore you 

Precisely the same nonsensical device is used by 
Aristophanes In the Acharmans the magic appeal before 
which all opposition melts is, not to an aunt, but to a 
scuttle of coal, as it might have been a few years back 
in England Fuel was scarce m Athens just then, v/ar 
was ragmg 

The scene is a street m Athens A man, Dikxopohs 
by name has said something m favor of Sparta Athens’ 
enemy The crowd is furious 

Dikxopolis 

This I know, the men of Sparta, whom we’re cursmg ail 
day long, 

Aren’t the only ones to blame for everything that’s going 
wrong 

Crowd 

Spartans not to blame, you traitor?^ Do you dare tell such 
a Iie^ 

At him? At him, all good people Stone him, burn him He 
shall die 


Dimopolis 

Won’t you hear me, my dear fellows?^ 
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Crowd 

Never, never Not a word 
Dioeopolis 

Then m turn on yon, yon villains- Would yon Ml a emu 
unheard^ 

I’ve a hostage for my safety, one that’s very dear to yon 
I will slaughter him before yon- [Goes mto house at back 
of Mge ] 

Crowd 

What IS It he’s gone to do^ 
How he threatens- Yon don’t think he’s got a child of onrs 
m there^ 

Dirjeopolis [from behind stage] 

I’ve got something Now, yon scoundrels, tremble, for I 
will not spare 

Look well at my hostage. This will test yonr metde, every 
soul [He comes out lugging something behind him ] 
Which among you has true feelmg for — a scuttle full of 
coal^ 


Crowd 

Heaven save ns^ Oh, don’t touch it We’ll give in- Say what 
you please 

In the Lysistrata occurs the foliowmg 


First Speaker 

For through man’s heart there runs m flood 
A natural and a noble taste for blood 


Second Speaker 
To form a nng and fight — 

Third Speaker 
To cut off heads at sight — 
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Au- 
lt IS our right. 

Matter and manner are perfectly Gilbert's Any one 
not knowing the author 'vvould inevitably assign it to 
him, to the Tnncess Ida^ perhaps, along with 

We are warriors three. 

Sons of Gama Rex, 

Like most sons are we, 

Masculine m sex 

Bold and fierce and strong, ha^ ha^ 

For a war we bum, 

With Its right or wrong, ha^ ha’' 

We have no concern 

Aristophanes was amused by grand talk that covered 
empty content In the first scene of the Thesinophona- 
msce two elderly men enter, one with the lofty air that 
befits a Poet and Philosopher, the other an ordinary, 
cheerful old fellow He speaks first 

Mnesilochus 

Might I, before Fve lost my wmd entirely. 

Be told, where you are taking me, Euripides^^ 

Euripides solemnly 

You may not hear the things which presently 
You are to sec 


Mnesilochus 

What’s that^ Say it again. 

Fm not to hear — ^ 

Euripides 

What you shall surely see. 
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Mnesilochus 
And not to see — ^ 

Eurepides 

The things you must needs hear 
Mnesilochus 

Oh, how you talk Of course you’re very clever 
You mean I must not either hear or see^ 

Euripides 

They two are twain and by their nature diverse, 

Each one from other 

Mnesilochus 

What’s that — diverse^* 

Euripides 

Their elemental parts are separate 
Mnesilochus 

Oh, what It IS to talk to learned people^ 

Gilbert was amused by the same thing In the second 
act ot the Princess Ida the first scene is the hall of the 
Women’s University The principal has been addressmg 
the faculty and students, and as she finishes asks 

Who lectures in the Hall of Arts to-day> 

Lady Blanche 

i, madam on Abstract Philosophy 

There I propose considering at length 

Three points — the Is, the Might Be, and the Must. 

Whether the Is, from being actual fact, 

Is more impoitant than the vague Might Be, 

Or the Might Be, from taking wider scope, 

Is for chat reason greater than the Is 
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And lastly, how the Is and Might Be stand 
Compared with the inevitable Must* 

Princess 

The subject’s deep 

Every kind of sham is dear to Aristophanes but 
especially the literary sham He is forever makmg fun of 
him In the Birds Peisthetserus, an Aiheman, is helping 
the birds found their new city m the clouds, which is 
called Qoud-cuckoo-town To it flock the quacks and 
the cranks A priest has just been chased off the stage 
when enter a poet, smgmg * 

O Qoud-cuckoo-town* 

Muse, do thou crown 
With song her fair name, 

Hymnmg her fame 

Petsthet^rus 

What sort of thing is this? I say, 

Who m the world are you, now, pray? 

Poet 

A warbler of a song, 

Very sweet and very strong 
Slave of the Muse am I, 

Eager and nimble and spry, 

— As Homer says 

PEISTHETiERUS 

Does the Muse let her servants wear 
That sort of long, untidy hair? 

^ Except the first four lines this quotation is not m the original 
metre, which vanes from line to line as English metre does not. 
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Poet 

Oh we who teach the art 
Of the drama whole or part, 

Servanrs of the Muse must try 
To be eager and nimble and spry, 

— As Homer says. 

Peisthetjerus 

That nimbleness, no doubt is why 
YouTe all m rags You are too spry 

Poet 

Oh, IVe been making lovely, lovely lays. 

Old and new-fashioned too, m sweetest praise 
Of your Qoud-cuckoo-town 
And won’t you see 

If you have somethmg you can give to me> 

Gilbert enjoyed the sham artist quite as much In 
Fauefice the officers of the Dragoons are on the stage 

Colonel 

Yes, and here are the ladies 

Duke 

But who IS the gentleman with the long hair? 

Bunthorne enters^ followed by the ladies, two by two. 

Bunthorne aside 
Though my book I seem to scan 
In a rapt ecstatic way, 
lake a literary man 
'V^Tio despises female clay, 

I hear plainly all they say 
Twenty love-sick maidens they* 

Exit ladm 
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BuNTHOR^E alone 
Am I alone 

And unobserved^ I am^ 

Then let me own 
Fm an aesthetic sham^ 

This air severe 
Is but a mere 
Veneer* 

This costume chaste 
Is but good taste 
Misplaced* 

Both writers make the same kind of jokes about 
military matters and the like In the Kmghts the two 
generals mtroduced were among the most famous of 
their time 


Demosthenes 
How goes It, poor old chap> 

Nicias 

Badly Like you. 
Demosthenes 

Let’s smg a doleful ditty and then weep 
{Both smg, break denim md sob ] 

Demosthenes 

No use m whimpering We’d do better far 
To dry our tears and find some good way out, 

Nicias 

Wliat way^ You tell me 

Demosthenes 

No Do you tell me 
If you won’t speak I’ll fight you 
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Nicias 

No, not I 

Yon say it first and then I’ll say it after 
Demosthenes 

Oh, speak for me and say what’s in my heart, 

Nicias 

My courage fails If only I could say it 

Neatly and sweetly, like Euripides 

Well, then, say seri, like that, and say it smartly 

Demosthenes 
All nght Here goes sert 

Nicias 

Good^ Have courage now 
Say first sert and then de, repeating fast 
The two words, very fast 

Demosthenes 

Ah, yes I get you, 

Sert de, sert de sert, desert^ 

Nicias 

You have it. 

Well, doesn’t it sound mce> 


But — but — 


Demosthenes 

It’s HEAVENLY 


Nicias 
What’s that^ 

Demosthenes 

They flog deserters 
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Gilbert^s jokes, of course, were m a lighter Ycin 
iVar seemed remote to the mid-Victonan The passage 
most like the one quoted from Aristophanes is the march- 
ing song oi the Pohce m the Pirates 

M\bel 

Go vt heroes, go to glory, 

Though ).e die in combat gory, 

Ye shall live m song and story, 

Go to mimortality^ 

Police 

Though to us it’s evident, 

Tarantara* taiantara^ 

These intentions are well meant, 

Tarantara* 

Such e\prcssions don’t appear, 

Tarantara, ptiantara, 

Calcukted men to cheer, 

Tarantara* 

Who are going to meet their fate 
In a highly nerv ous state, 

Tarantara* 

Politicians m Athens and m London seem very 
much the same In the Plutus a slave. Canon, meets one 
He asks 

You’re a good man, a patriot*^ 

Politician 

Oh, yes. 


if ever there was one. 
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A farmer^ 


Carion 

And, as I guess, 


iSi 


Politician 

Lord save ns Fm not mad 
Carion 

A merchant then^ 


Politician 

Ah, sometimes I have had 
To take that trade up — as an alibi 

Carion 

You’ve some profession surely 
Politician 

No, not I 

Carion 

How do you make a hvmg> 

Politician 

Well, there’re several 
Answers to that, Fm Supervisor General 
Of all thmgs here, public and private too 

Carion 

A great profession that What did yon do 
To qualify for it^ 

Politician 

I WANTED it. 

So Gilbert in the song of the duke and duchess in 
the Gondoliers 
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To help unhappy commoners, and add to their enjoyment 
Affords a man of noble rank congenial employment, 

Of our attempts we offer yoa examples illustrative 

The work is light, and, I may add, it’s most remunerative. 

Small titles and orders 

For Mayors and Recorders 

I get — and they’re highly delighted 

M P ’s baronetted, 

Sham Colonels gazetted. 

And second-rate Aldermen knighted. 

In the Knights an oracle has just foretold that Athens 
will be ruled some day by a sausage-seller At that mo- 
ment one enters and is greeted with enthusiasm, 

Demosthe'nes 

Dear Sausage-seUer, rise, our Saviour and the State’s, 

Sausage-Seller 
What’s that you say^ 

Demosthenes 

O happy man and rich! 

Nothmg to-day, to-morrow ever}' thing 
O Lord of Athens, blest through you^ 

Sausage-Seller 

I see, sir. 

That you must have your joke But as for me, 

Fve got to wash the guts and sell my sausage, 

Demosthenes 

But you are going to be our greatest man 

Sausage-Seller 
Oh, Fm not fit for that 
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Demosthenes 

What’s that^ Not fit^ 

Is some good action weighing on your conscience!^ 

Don’t teU me that you come of honest folk!* 

Sausage-Seller 

Oh, dear me, no sir Bad ’uns, out and out 
Demosthenes 

You lucky man Oh, what a start you’ve got 
For public life 

Swsage-Seller 
But I don’t know a thing 

Except my letters 

Demosthenes 
Ah, the pity is 
That you know anything 

A parallel passage is Sir Joseph’s song in Pinafore 

I grew so rich that I was sent 

By a pocket borough into Parliament. 

I always voted at my party’s call. 

And I never thought of thinking for myself at aU 
I thought so httle they rewarded me 
By making me the Ruler of the Queen’s Navee’ 

The woman joke, of course, is well to the fore with 
both men It is ever with us Plus ga cha 72 gey plus c^est la 
meme chose Any number of passages might be selected 
The song of the duchess m the Gondoliers is com- 
pletely m the customary style 

On the day when I was wedded 
To your admirable sire, 
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I acknowledge that I dreaded 
An explosion of his ire, 

I was always very wary, 

For his fury was ecstatic — 

His refined vocabulary 
Most unpleasantly emphatic 

Giving him the very best, and getting back the very worst 
That IS how I tried to tame your great progemtor — at first^ 

But I found that a reliance on my threatening appearance, 
And a resolute defiance of marital mterfeience. 

Was the only thing required for to make his temper supple, 
And you couldn’t have desired 
A more reciprocating couple 

So With double-shotted guns and colours nailed unto the 
mast, 

I tamed your insignificant progemtor — at last^ 

Aristophanes’ ladies are of quite the same kind They 
form the chorus of the Themwphonazus^e, and they be- 
gm their address to the audience as follows 

We now come forward and appeal to you to hear how the 
men all flout us. 

And the foolish abuse and the scandals let loose the silly 
thmgs tell about us. 

They say all evil proceeds from us, war, battles, and mur 
der even, 

We’re a tiresome, troublesome, quarrelsome lot, disturbers 
of earth and of heaven 

Now, we ask yon to put your mmds on this if we’re really 
the plague of your hves, 

Then tell us, please, why you’re all so keen to get us to be 
your wives^* 
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Pri v^hy do } on like m to be at home, all ready to smile 
and irrect yon, 

w ✓ 

And storm and sulk if your poor httle wife isn’t always there 
to meet yoii^ 

If we’re such a nuisance and pest, then why — we venture 
to put the question — 

Don’t you rather reioice when we’re out of the way — a 
reasonable suggestion 

If y e stay the nigiit at the house of a friend — I mean, the 
house of a lady, 

You hunt for us everywhere hke mad and hint at something 
shady 

Do you hke to look at a plague and a pest> It seems you do, 
for you stare 

And ogle and give us kilhng looks if you see us anywheie 
And if we think proper to blush and withdraw, as a lady, 
no doubt, should be doing, 

You Will try to follow us all the more, and never give over 
pursuing 

But we can show you up as well 

The ways of a man we ail can tell 

Your heart’s in your stomach, every one, 

And yoa’U do any one if you’re not first done 
We know what the jokes arc you love to make, 

And how you each fancy yourself a rake 

Parallels such as these could be given indefinitely 
The world moves slowly Aristophanes m Athens, fifth 
century, b c , Gilbert m nmeteenth-century England, 
saw the same thmgs and saw the same humor m them 
Some thmgs, however, were seen by the Atheman which 
the Englishman was constramed not to see and this fact 
constitutes the chief pomt of difference betw^een them. 
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What a gulf divides the Old Comedy, so notous and 
so Rabelaisian, and the decorous operettas that would 
never raise a blush on the cheek of Anthony Trollope’s 
most ladylike herome A gulf mdeed, but it is the gulf 
between the two penods England’s awful arbiter of 
morals, the fomudable Queen m her prime, was the 
audience that counted m Gilbert’s day, and it may be 
stated with certamty that Anstophanes himself would 
have abjured indecency and obscemty m that presence 
Equally certainly, if he had hved m the age, par excel- 
lence, of gentility, he would have tempered his vigor, 
checked his swiftness, moderated his exuberance Gil- 
bert IS an Anstophanes plentifully watered down, a steady 
and stolid-y, jolly Bank-hohday, every-day Aristophanes, 
a mid-Victonan Aristophanes 

The question is irresistibly suggested, if Gilbert 
had lived in those free-thinking, free-actmg, free-speak- 
mg days of Athens, “so different from the home hfe of 
our own dear Queen,” would he too have needed a 
Lord High Chamberlam 

To purge his native stage beyond a question 

Of “risky” situation and indehcate suggestion. 

There are indications that pomt to the possibihty, 
had he not been held down by the laws the Victorian 
patrons of the drama gave He could not but subnut to 
these linutations, and only rarely, by a shp as it were, is 
a hmt given of what he might have done if there had not 
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always been before him the fear of that terrible pronun- 
ciamento We are not amused' 

But Aristophanes’ audiences set no limits at all 
Were Plato’s characters found among them, the medita- 
tive Phsedrus, the gentle-mannered Agathon, Socrates, 
the philosophic, himself? Beyond all question They sat 
in the theatre for hours on end, applauding a kind of 
Bilhngsgate Falstaff at his worst never approached, listen- 
mg to violent mvectives agamst the men — and the 
women — of Athens as a drunken, greedy, venal, vicious 
lot, laughing at jokes tliat would have put Rabelais to 
the blush 

Such a theatre to our notions is not a place gentle- 
men of the Platonic stamp would frequent A pohte 
Molicre comedy would be the kmd of tlimg best smted 
to them, or if they must have improprieties to divert 
them, they should be suggested, not shouted But our 
Athemans were not French seventeenth-century nobles, 
aor yet of Schmtzler’s twentieth-century Vienna, they 
were vigorous, hardy, hearty men, lovers of good talk 
but talk with a body to it, and lovers qmte as much of 
physical prowess, hard-headed men, too, who could 
irmk all mght and discuss matters for clear heads only, 
ealists as well, who were not given to drawing a veil 
jefore any of life’s facts The body was of tiemendous 
mportance, acknowledged to be so, quite as much as the 
nind and the spirit 

Such were Plato’s gentlemen and such were Ans- 
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tophanes’ andiences The comic theatre was a means of 
working off the exuberant energy of aboundmg vitahty 
There were no imutations to the subjects it could treat 
or the way of treaang them The result is that the dis- 
tmctive quality of the Old Comedy cannot be illustrated 
by quotation The most characterisnc passages are un- 
printable Something completely mdecent is caricatured, 
wildly exaggerated, repeated m a dozen different ways, 
all fantastically absurd and all mcredibly vulgar The 
truth IS that the jokes are often very funny To read Aris- 
tophanes through at a sittmg is to have Victonan guide 
posts laid low He is so frank, so fearless, so completely 
without shame, one ends by feehng that indecency is 
just a part of hfe and a part with specially humorous pos- 
sibdiaes There is nothing of Peepmg Tom anywhere, 
no sly whispering from behind a hand The plainest and 
clearest words speak everythmg out unabashed Life looks 
a coarse and vulgar thing, lived at the level of nature’s 
pnmitive needs, but it never looks a foul and rotten thmg 
Degeneracy plays no part It is the way of a vmle world, 
of robust men who can roar with laughter at any kind of 
slapstick, decent or mdecent, but chiefly the last 

Look upon this picture and on this It is impossible 
for us to-day to make a coherent whole out of Aris- 
tophanes’ Athens and Plato’s But if ever a day comes 
when our mtelligentsia is made up of our star football 
players we shall be on the way to understandmg the 
Athemans — as Aristophanes saw them. 



Chapter VT^II 

HERODOTUS 

THE FIRST SIGHT-SEER 
The Slave m Greece 

Herodotus is the historian of the glonous fight for hberty 
m winch the Greeks conquered the overwhelming power 
of Persia They won the victory because they were free 
men defendmg their freedom against a tyrant and his 
army of slaves So Herodotus saw the contest The 
watchword was freedom, the stake was the mdependence 
or the enslavement of Greece, the issue made it sure 
that Greeks never would be slaves 

The modem reader cannot accept the proud words 
without a wondermg question What of the slaves these 
free Greeks owned^ The Persian defeat did not set 
them free What real idea of freedom could the con- 
querors at Marathon and Salamis have had, slaveowners, 
all of them? The question shows up, as no other question 
could, the difference between the mmd of to-day and the 

*59 
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mind of antiquity To all the ancient world the freeing 
of slaves would have been sheer nonsense There always 
had been slaves In every community the way of hfe de- 
pended on them, they were a first necessity, accepted 
as such without a thought — hterally, nobody ever paid 
any attention to them Life in Greece as everywhere else 
was founded on slaves, but in all Greek hterature up to 
the age of Pencles they never come into sight except as 
mdividuals here and there, the old nurse m the Odyssey, 
or the good swineherd, whose condition is accepted as 
naturally as any fact in nature That is true from Homer 
to iTschylus, who makes Clytemnestra say to Cassandra, 
the Trojan prmcess, now her slave 

If one IS a slave 

It is well to serve m an old family 

Long used to nches Every man who reaps 

A sudden harvest, wealth past aU his hopes. 

Is savage to his slaves beyond the common 
From us expect such use as custom grants. 

From time immemorial that was the attitude m all 
the world There was never anywhere a dreamer so rash 
or so romanne as to imagine a life without slaves The 
loftiest thmkers, idealists, and morahsts never had an idea 
that slavery was evil In the Old Testament it is accepted 
without comment exactly as in the records of Egypt and 
Mesopotamia Even the prophets of Israel did not utter 
a word against it, nor for that matter, did St Paul What 
IS strange is not that the Greeks took slavery for granted 
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through hundreds of years, but that finally they began 
to think about it and question it 

To Euripides the glory belongs of being the first 
to condemn it “Slavery,” he wrote 

That thing of evil, by its nature evil. 

Forcing submission from a man to what 
No man should yield to 

He was, as usual, far in advance of his age Even Plato, 
a generation later, could not keep pace with him He 
never spoke agamst slavery, m his old age he actually 
advocated it Still, there are signs that he was troubled 
by it He says, “A slave is an embarrassing possession ’ 
He had reached a pomt when he could not feel at ease 
with slaves, and he does not admit them to his ideal Re 
public 

Except for this mild and mdirect opposition and foi 
Euripides’ open attack, we have no idea how or why the 
opposition to slavery spread, but by Aristotle’s time 
a generation after Plato, it had come out mto the open 
Aristotle himself, for all his extraordinary powers oJ 
mind, looked at the matter purely from the pomt of viev 
of common sense and social convemence Slaves wen 
necessary to carry on society as constituted, and he die 
not want any other kind of society With no expressed o 
implied disapproval he defines a slave as “a machine whicl 
breathes, a piece of ammated property,” an mstance of th< 
cold, clear statement of fact which so often opens people’ 
eyes and shocks them mto opposition Opponents t< 
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slavery increased “There are people,” Anstotle wntes 
— he does not include himself — “who consider owmng 
slaves as violating natural law because the distmcDon 
between a slave and a free person is wholly conventional 
and has no place m nature, so that it rests on mere force 
and IS devoid of justice ” 

That IS the pomt Greek thought had reached more 
than two thousand four hundred years ago Less than a 
hundred years ago Amenca had to fight a great war 
before slavery was abolished The matter for wonder is 
not that Herodotus saw nothmg odd in slaveowners being 
the champions of freedom, but that m Greece alone, 
tlirough all ancient and almost all modern times, were 
there men great enough and courageous enough to see 
through the conventional covermgs that disguised slav- 
ery, and to proclaim it for what it was A few years 
after Anstotle the Stoics denounced it as the most m- 
tolerable of aU the wrongs man ever committed against 
man 


Socrates, when the young Tlieastetus was introduced 
to him as a lad of brilliant promise, said to him that he 
felt sure he had thought a great deal The boy answered. 
Oh, no — not that, but at least he had wondered a great 
deal “Ah, that shows the lover of wisdom,” Socrates 
said, “for wisdom begins in wonder ” 

There have been few men ever who wondered more 
than Herodotus did The word is perpetually on his pen 
“A wonder was told me”, “In that land there are ten 
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thousand wonders”, “Wonderful deeds, those”, “It is a 
thing to be wondered at ” In this disposition he was the 
true child of his age — the great age of Greece During 
his life his countrymen were using their freedom, newly 
secured to them by the Persian defeat, to wonder m all 
directions They were no longer obhged to spend their 
best powers on war Fighting occurred, but only sporadi- 
cally The Athemans on the whole were peaceful and 
prosperous, they had leisure to sit at home and thmk about 
the umverse and dispute with Socrates, or to travel abroad 
and explore the world In any case, to be active Leisure 
meant activity m those days Nobody wanted anything 
else Energy and high spmts and vitahty marked the 
fifth century m Athens 

Herodotus, spintually an Atheman although a native 
of Hahcamassus, summed up m himself the vigor of his 
times He set out to travel over the earth as far as a man 
could go What strength of will and also of body that 
called for under the traveUmg conditions of the day, it is 
impossible for us to realize The first part of St Paul’s 
journey to Rome gives a picture of the hazards that had 
to be faced at sea four hundred years after Herodotus, 
and a compamon picture for the land is Xenophon’s de- 
scnption of the endless miles on foot or horseback through 
the burning wastes of Asia Mmor to Babylon It required 
a hungermg and thirstmg for knowledge and all the ex- 
plorer’s zest to send a man on the travels Herodotus un- 
dertook, undertook, too, with keen enjoyment He was 
the first sight-seer m the world, and there has never been 
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a happier one If he could see something new, discomforts 
and difficulties and dangers were nothing to him He 
seems never to have noticed them He never wrote about 
them He fiUed his book with the marvels to rejoice 
a man’s heart — marvels of which the great earth was 
full Oh, wonder that there were such goodly creatures 
m it^ 

Just how far he travelled is hard to say What he 
heard he gives with as great interest as what he saw, and 
he IS so objective, so absorbed in whatever he is describing, 
he generally leaves himself out But he certainly w ent as 
far east as Persia and as far west as Italy He knew the 
coast of the Black Sea and had been m Arabia In Egypt 
he went up the Nile to Assouan It seems probable that 
he went to Gyrene, his descripaons often read hke those 
of an eye witness That is less true of Libya and Sicily, 
but it IS quite possible that he had been in both countries 
In fact, his journeys practically reached to the boundaries 
of the known world, and the information he gathered 
reached far beyond He knew a good deal about India 
For mstance, there were wild trees there that bore wool, 
superior in whiteness and quality to sheep’s wool The 
Indians made beautiful fine clothing from it With India 
his information about the East stopped He had heard a 
report of great deserts on the further side, but that was aU 
Of the West he writes 

I am unable to speak with certainty I can learn noth- 
ing about the islands from which our tin comes, and though 
I have asked everywhere I have met no one who has seen a 
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sea on the west side of Europe. The truth is no one has dis- 
covered if Europe is surrounded by water or not. 

I srmle at those who with no sure knowledge to guide 
them describe the ocean flowing around a perfectly circular 
earth. 

This is an example of the way the Greek mind 
worked. The great river Ocean encircling the earth had 
been described by Homer, the revered, even sacred, 
authority, and by Hesiod, second only to Homer, and 
yet Herodotus with never a qualm at possible impiety 
permits himself a smile. Quite as characteristic is his 
matter-of-fact statement that the priestess at Delphi had 
been more than once bribed to give an oracle favorable 
to one side in a dispute. This was attacking the Greek 
holy of holies — like accusing the pope of taking bribes. 
Herodotus had a great respect for the Delphic oracle, but 
to his mind that was no reason to suppress a charge which 
he had investigated and believed to be true — and most 
assuredly no reason to abstain from investigation. When 
an authority, no matter how traditionally sacrosanct, 
came into conflict with a fact, the Greeks preferred the 
fact. They had no inclination to protect “sound doctrine 
taught of old.” A new force had come into the world 
with Greece, the idea of Truth to which personal bias 
and prejudice must yield. 

Herodotus is a shining instance of the strong Greek 
bent to examine and prove or disprove. He had a passion 
for finding out. The task he set himself was nothHg less 
than to find out all about everything in the world. He is 
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always called the “father of history,” but he was quite 
as much the father of geography, of archeology, of 
anthropology, of sociology, of whatever has to do with 
human bemgs and the places m which they hve He was 
as free from prejudice as it is possible to be The Greek 
contempt for foreigners — m Greek, “barbarians” — 
never touched him He -w as passionately on Athens’ side 
m her struggle against Persia, yet he admired and praised 
the Persians He found them brave and cluvalrous and 
truthful Much that he saw m Phemcia and Egypt seemed 
admirable to him, and even in uncivihzed Scythia and 
Libya he saw somethmg to commend Fie did not go 
abroad to find Greek supenonty An occasional mfe- 
nority quite pleased lum He quotes with amusement 
Cyrus’ description of a Greek market as “a place set apart 
for people to go and cheat each other on oath.” 

“All men,” he writes, “if asked to choose the best 
ways of ordermg life would choose their own ” Danus 
once asked some Greeks what would mduce them to 
devour the dead bodies of their parenis, and when they 
answered m horror that nothmg could make them do an 
act so atrocious, he had some men from India brought m 
whose custom it was to do this very thing He asked them 
how they could be persuaded to bum their dead mstead 
of eatmg them They cned out m abhorrence and begged 
him not to utter such abominable words “As Pindar 
says,” concludes Herodotus, “custom is kmg ” The story 
is characteristic of his mdulgent attitude toward all men’s 
ways, however queer He was that rare person, a lover of 
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mankind He liked people, aU of them But he liked them 
more than he admired them, and he never idealized them 
Plutarch even accuses him, so markedly kmd and fair- 
minded as he was, of actual mahgmty because heroes m 
his book are not consistently heroical It is true that he 
hved in an age of heroism and never really beheved m 
heroes But his gentle scepticism worked both ways He 
never judged or condemned The weakness and falli- 
bility of the human land aroused only his sympathy If 
his heroes are imperfectly great, his villains are never 
perfectly villamous He looked at them all with dispas- 
sionate and equal mterest 

Everything everywhere m the world of men was 
of interest to him He teUs us how the homely girls in 
Illym get husbands, how the lake dwellers keep theur 
children from faUing mto the water, -what Egyptian 
mosqmto nets are like, that the Kmg of Persia when 
travelhng dnnks only boiled water what the Adryma- 
chidae do to fleas, how the Arabians cut their hair, that 
the Danube islanders get drunk on smells, how the Scyth- 
ians milk their mares, that m Libya the w oman with the 
most lovers is honored, how the streets of Babylon are 
laid out, that physicians m Egypt specialize m diseases, 
and so on, and so on Bits of information that have noth- 
mg to do with what he is writmg about keep straymg 
m, but he is so mtensely mteresred in them himself, 
the reader’s mterest is caught too Is not that really ex- 
traordmary? he says to us — or extremely divertmg — 
or remarkably sensible^ And we follow hun, we are sur- 
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prised and diverted and approving Of course this is 
only to say that he has the stne qua non of a w’nter — he 
IS never dull, but to avoid duiness in what is often a guide- 
book IS an achievement Some part of it is due to his 
perfect, his unsurpassed, ease m writing He has no man- 
nerisms, not a parade of self-consciousness, he is always 
simple, direct, and lucid, always easy to read His coun- 
tryman, Dionysius of Hahcamassus, said he was the first 
to give Greece the idea that an expression m prose could 
have the worth of a verse of poetry 

He is often accused of bemg credulous even to the 
pomt of siUmess It is said that he accepted with the naive 
simplicity of a child everything he was told, no matter 
how preposterous There is no truth whatsoever in the 
charge Precisely the contrary is true his turn of mind 
was sceptical, he was a born mvesagator The word 
history, which was first used m our sense by him, means 
mvesuganon m Greek His book begins, ‘"Tins is an ac- 
count of the mvestigauons [histona] made by Herodotus 
of Flalicamassus He started on them prepared to scru- 
tmize everything he heard When different and equally 
probable accounts of an event were given him he wrote 
them all down and left the final judgment to his reader 
“I cannot positively state whether this was done or that,” 
he will say ‘Tor myself,” he remarks in a notable passage, 
‘‘my duty is to report all that is said, but I am not obliged 
to believe it all — a remark which apphes to my whole 
History ” 

Even these few quotaaons show the temper of his 
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mind, his sense of responsibility as a reporter, and his 
care m weighing evidence But of course m his day the 
unknown was so great, what was actually known was so 
limited, no borderline had yet been drawn between the 
credible and the incredible It is often impossible to make 
out why Herodotus accepts one thing and rejects another 
purely on the ground of what can and cannot happen 
Doves, he says firmly, do not ever speak even though the 
holy women at Dodona declare that they do, but he does 
not question the story that a mare gave birth to a rabbit 
He IS sure that no matter what the Egyptian priests assert, 
It is not true that the phoenix wraps up the dead body of 
his parent in a mass of myrrh and carries it from Arabia 
to the Temple of the Sun m Heliopohs where he bunes it 
On the other hand it seems to him quite reasonable that 
there are headless creatures in Libya with eyes m theu 
breasts, and that cats m Egypt have the singular habit oi 
jumpmg mto the fire He had a standard of what was pos 
sible and what was not, but it was so different from our 
It escapes us After aU, wherever he went he saw so man) 
strange things, it was easy to beheve there were ever 
stranger ones m the vast beyond 

But when he was on ground he knew he was a shrewc 
judge of the improbable He wiites 

In the highest tower in Babylon in the topmost cham 
ber, there is a great couch on which the god himself is re 
ported to sleep So the priests told me, but I do not believe it 

I cannot say with confidence how the man escaped, fo 
the account given me made me wonder They say he jumpei 
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into the sea and swam eighty stadia under water, never rising 
to the top If I may give my own opimon, it is that he got 
off m a boat 

But he IS always mildly tolerant of other people’s explana- 
tions and never dogmatic about his own Of the storm 
that wrecked Xerxes’ fleet he writes 

It lasted three days At length the Magi charming the 
wind and sacrificing to the Nereids succeeded m laymg the 
tempest — or perhaps it ceased of itself 

When he was sight-seemg m Thessaly he was told that 
a famous gorge he visited was caused by Neptune, and he 
remarks 

It seemed plain to me that it was the result of an earth- 
quake Many people think earthquakes are the work of 
Neptune 

What he himself thought about the gods is not easy 
to make out The heavenly powers play a leading part m 
tiis history, and omens, oracles, prayers, and prophets are 
very important to him Yet it would be hard to find a more 
coldly rationalistic statement than the one he makes early 
in his book 

Where the gods come from, whether they always ex- 
isted, what they looked like, was, so to speak, unknown till 
yesterday Homer and Hesiod lived not more than four hun- 
dred years ago and it was they who made the gods for the 
Greeks and gave them their names and shapes 

His book IS really a bridge from one era to another He 
was bom m an age of deep religious feeling, just after 
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the Persian Wars, he hved on into the scepticism of the 
age of Pencles, and by nrrue of his kindly tolerance and 
keen mtellectuai mterest he was equally at home in both. 

Historians often forget that the proper study of his 
tory IS men Marshalled facts and reasoned analyses tend 
to cover up human nature That was not Herodotus’ way 
People are always to the fore m his book It is fortunate 
for us that he is the reporter of Marathon, Thermopylae. 
Salamis, names which shme hke stars tlirough the endless 
senseless wars that make up most of the world’s history 
In his hands they are the scenes of a great drama wntter 
m plam human terms The disposmg causes are men’s ar 
rogance and greed for conquest and their power to de 
fend what is dear to them agamst overwhelmmg odds 

Only the last part of the History has to do with tb 
Persian Wars Two thirds of the book are taken up witl 
Herodotus’ journeys and what he learned on them Thesi 
earher chapters have the effect, more and more as oni 
reads on, of a slowly unrolling stage setting The whol 
of the known world is presented as the fittmg backgrouni 
to the tremendous conflict that is to decide whether free 
dom or tyranny is the stronger, whether the West is ti 
be enslaved by the East. Danus, the Great King, make 
his appearance He is ruler of most of the world Mynad 
of men serve him, his wealth is limitless, his magnificenc 
fabulous, his cruelty fantastic He is the Orient m persoi 
Its barbaric pearl and gold, its helpless milhons, its disre 
gard for human life and suffermg Over against him stanc 
Greece, “a rocky land and poor,” a speaker in Herodoti 
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tells Danus, where, as Pencles put it, the people “love 
beauty with economy”, economy, the very opposite to 
the lavishness and exaggeration of the grandiose East 

Herodotus describes the amused astonishment of the 
Persian Army at learning that the prize for an Olympic 
victory was a crown of wild ohves He tells about a pillar 
he saw, one of the many the Great Kmg set up to mark 
his approbation when he passed a place that pleased him 
It was mscnbed “These sprmgs are the best and most 
beautiful of waters They were visited by Danus, the best 
and most beautiful of men ” By sheer force of contrast 
the words recall the epitaph on the dead at Thermopyls 
“Stranger, teU the Spartans that we he here m obedience 
to their words ” 

The contrast is never stressed by Herodotus, but m 
one story after another it comes out so clearly that it needs 
no emphasis “The immortals are near to men to watch 
over deeds of justice and kmdlmess,” wrote Hesiod, and 
so ail Greeks beheved Whatever the strange deities of 
the East required, it was not justice nor kmdlmess “It 
is a Persian custom to bury people ahve,” says Herodotus 
“One of Danus’ daughters-m-law had fourteen young 
children of the best Persian famihes buned ahve ” Im- 
perial Rome, always mchned to Oriental ways, took o\ er 
this custom of kilhng the young with the old Little boys 
and girls were, if not buned ahve, at any rate put to death 
with a guilty father But Greece was different When the 
young sons of a man who had betrayed his city to the 
Persians were brought to the general commandmg the 
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Spartan forces after Leonidas fell at Thermopylae, he 
dismissed them “They are boys,” Herodotus reports him 
as saying “What part could boys have m the guilt of 
sidmg with the Persians?” 

What underlay the Spartan general’s action was not 
only the behef that the innocent must not suffer with the 
guilty, even more basic was the conviction of the value 
of each mdividual, no matter how defenseless This idea 
never touched even the surface of Oriental life No law 
or custom there lent it support In Greece it was based on 
something deeper than law or custom Once Herodotus 
says, ten of the ruhng party m Cormth went to a house 
with the purpose of kilhng a httle boy there who an oracle 
had declared would grow up to destroy the city 

The mother, thinking it a fnendly visit, brought her son 
when they asked to see him, and put him m the arms of one 
of them Now they had agreed on the way there that who- 
ever first received the child should dash it to the ground But 
It happened that the baby smiled at the man who took it 
and so he was unable to kill it and handed it to another Thus 
it passed through the hands of all the ten and no one of them 
would kill it Then they gave it back to the mother and went 
away and began to blame each other, Dut especially him who 
had first held the child 

“A tyrant disturbs ancient laws,” Herodotus writes 
“violates women, kills men -without tnal But a peoph 
ruling — first, the very name of it is so beautiful, anc 
secondly, a people does none of these things ” Only th< 
tyrant was kno-wn throughout the East When the Grea 
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King was on liis march to Greece a very nch noble of 
Lydia entertained not only him and his courtieis but his 
multimdmous host of soldiers as well He set sumptuous 
feasts before ail, Herodotus says, and m return begged 
humbly that one of his five sons, all in the army, might 
remain with him “You make such a request^” said the 
king “You who are my slave and bound to give me all 
that is yours, even to your wife? ” He ordered the body 
of the eldest youth to be cut m two and placed on either 
side of the road where the army was to pass The Persians 
were slaves, so called and so treated, the richest and most 
powerful claimed nothing as their right, they were com- 
pletely at the disposal of the long Herodotus tells another 
stor)'' A noble, who had for years enjoyed the royal favor 
and then had lost it, was mvited to dme with the king 
xkfter he had feasted on the meat placed before him, he 
was presented with a covered basket Lifting the lid he 
saw the head and hands and feet of his only son “Do you 
know now,” the king asked pleasandy, “the kind of ammal 
you have been eatmg^” The father had learned the lesson 
slaves must master, self-control He answered with per- 
fect composure, “I do know, mdeed — and wdiatever the 
king is pleased to do pleases me ” That was the spuit of 
the East from tmie immemonai, first clearly recorded for 
the world m Herodotus’ book Litde, poor, barren Greece 
was free “You know perfectly what it is to be a slave,” 
Herodotus reports some Greeks as saying to a Persian of- 
ficial who was urgmg them to submit to Xerxes “Free- 
dom you have never tned, to know how sweet it is If 
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you had you would urge us to fight for it not with our 
spears only, but even with hatchets ” As the war with the 
Persians draws nearer in Herodotus, it is seen more and 
more clearly as a contest not of flesh and blood only, but 
of spiritual forces which are mcompatible 

A brief prologue mtroduces the action A revolt 
broke out m the Greek cities on the coast of Asia Mmor 
which were subject to Danus Athens sent help The 
Athemans marched to Sardis, the capital of Lydia, and 
they burned the splendid town To Danus it was incredi- 
ble that any people on earth should so defy him “Who 
are the Athemans?” he demanded, and he ordered that 
every time he dmed, an attendant should say to him three 
times “Sire, remember the Athemans ” There is no doubt 
that Herodotus understood dramauc requirements The 
stage has been set for Marathon 

When the curtam rises for the drama proper the 
nephew of Darius, who has been entrusted with the 
charge of carrying out the vengeance of the kmg, is lead- 
mg the Persian Army mto Greece, vast forces by sea 
and by land Before him heralds come demandmg from 
the Greek cities “earth and water,” the tokens of sub- 
mission, and all as far south as Thebes give them One, 
Eritrsea, separated from Athens only by a narrow strait, 
refuses, but she is quickly captured and burned to the 
ground Athens is next, seemingly a most triflmg obstacle 
to that great host She has no one m all Greece to help her 
except a httle band of soldiers sent by Platsea, a town 
grateful for favors in the past Away to the south th« 
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chief military power of Greece, Sparta, is no more ready 
to submit to Persia than Athens, and would be a strong 
ally But, as democracies always do, Athens has waited 
too long to make her plans The Persians are almost upon 
her when Pheidippides starts his race to enlist help for 
her In Sparta the next day he urges “Laced^momans, 
the Athenians entreat you Do not suffer them to fall 
into bondage to barbanans ” But there are some days yet 
to the full moon, and until the moon was full the Spartans 
would not march “We will come as soon after that 
as we can,” the herald is told Events, however, do not 
wait on the moon The Persian fleet is already at anchor m 
the curving bay of Marathon 

Herodotus was bom about that time The fight must 
often have been described to him by men who had taken 
part in it He explains the strategy very clearly Tlie 
Athenian formation was the exact reverse of the enemy’s 
who trusted to their centre, leavmg their wings to inf enor 
troops Miltiades threw his chief strength mto the wings 
The centre was weak so that the Persians easily broke 
through It and rashed on m pursuit Then the Athenian 
wings closed in behind, shutting the foe off from their 
ships and cuttmg them down The defeat was complete 
The fleet after saihng down the coast to within sight of 
Athens put out to sea The Persians had gone It was an 
mcredibie contest and an mcredible victory How could 
It happen like that — the httle band of defenders victors 
over the mighty armament^ We do not understand But 
Herodotus understood, and so did aU Greeks A free 
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democracy resisted a slave-supported tyranny The Athe- 
luans at Marathon had advanced at a run, the enemy’s 
officers drove them mto battle by scourging them Mere 
numbers were powerless against the spirit of free men 
fightmg to defend their freedom Liberty proved her 
power A wave of exultant courage and faith swept 
through the city, and Athens started on her career 
Ten years passed before the curtain rose for the last 
act. Danus was kept from the terrible vengeance he 
vowed he would take by a war which occupied him until 
he died He had to leave it to his son to revenge the 
Persian defeat He too was to remember the Athemans 
Xerxes was not eager for the enterprise, but in actual 
fact he was helpless It was written in the decrees of Fate 
that he should undertake it The power of the Persians 
had grown too great, their self-confidence too assured 
The gods who hated beyond all else the arrogance of 
power had passed judgment upon them The time had 
come when the great empire should be broken and 
humbled Insolent assurance will surely, soon or late, be 
brought low, Herodotus says, just as ^chylus wrote 

All arrogance will reap a harvest rich m tears 
God calls men to a heavy reckoning 
For overweening pride 

False dreams sent by heaven to Xerxes aroused his 
ambition and he determmed to conquer Greece Herod- 
otus marshals with solemmty the preparanons for the m- 
vasion the slow assembhng of the vast army, a canal dug 
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across a great isthmus and the Hellespont bndged for an 
easy passage by sea and land, food commandeered and 
water supplies sought out, enormous stores of provisions 
amassed along the route Then the pomp and splendor of 
the start which was signalled by the very heavens As the 
army began its march “the sun quit his seat in the sky ana 
disappeared And yet there were no clouds and the air was 
serene ” Science today says that that echpse happened 
two years later, but the ten-year-old boy Herodotus was 
then could not be expected to mark the date accurately, 
and a sense for dramatic appropriateness is so general, the 
older men he depended on for his facts would never have 
failed to bring together the darkemng of the sun and the 
fall of the Persian power 

At the Hellespont a halt was made for the kmg to 
review' his forces On a lofty throne of white marble he 
watched the army fillmg shores and plain, and the ships 
crowding so close, they hid the water Thus gazmg he 
shed tears “There came upon me,” he told one standmg 
by, “a sudden pity when I thought of the shortness of 
man’s life and considered all this host, so numerous, fated 
so soon to die ” “Nay, Ring,” the other answered “Weep 
rather for this, that bnef as hfe is there never yet was or 
will be a man who does not wish more than once to die 
rather than to hve ” 

The great army swept on to Greece, dnnkmg the 
rivers dry as they advanced Town after town at their 
approach sent the earth and water which showed that 
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they were no longer free, but already under the Persian 
yoke Athens did not send them There was terror and 
despair there, too The oracle at Delphi had spoken to 
Atheman envoys and had told them to fly to the ends of 
the earth and make their mmds famihar with horrors 
Soil, the Athemans did not submit Their cause seemed 
hopeless Sparta was as detemamed as Athens to resist, 
but her pohcy was shortsighted Her heart was m de- 
fending only the Peloponnesus, she refused at first to 
consider anythmg else And still the Athemans stood 
firm Xerxes’ general sent an ambassador to Athens to 
offer most generous terms, eveiythmg good, m short — 
except freedom “TeU the general,” was the answer, “that 
the Athemans say, as long as the sun moves m his present 
course we will never come to terms with Xerxes ” When 
that spirit takes po^ession of men miracles may be looked 
for 

Sparta was finally aroused. She sent a htde band of 
soldiers north to defend Thermopylas, the pass over 
which the Persians must advance There was a long and 
heroic defense which m the end failed Leomdas, the 
Spartan commander, sent away the other Greeks who 
had been fighting with him, “bemg anxious,” Herodotus 
says, “that they should not pensh, but he and the Spartans 
would not desert their post, for they held that to be dis- 
honorable ” As they waited for the attack which they 
loiew would be the last, one of them said he had heard 
the Persians were so numerous that when they shot their 
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arrows they hid the sky “Good,” said another “Then we 
wdl fight in the shade ” Men like that would make the 
enemy suffer before they feU Herodotus descnbes them 
“advancing from the fortification which had hitherto 
protected them, as for certam death, while on the other 
side the Persian officers flogged their men forward Thus 
they fought at Thermopylae” And Xerxes, coming to 
the battlefield when all was over, looked at the many 
dead and sent for a Greek exile he had m his train “In 
what way can we conquer these men? ” he asked “Come, 
teU me ” But no one could tell him that 

Athens had been abandoned The priestess at Delphi 
had spoken again “Zeus gives a wooden wall to Pallas 
Athena,” she said, “which shall preserve you and your 
children ” When the messengers brought this answer back 
there was great dispute as to what it meant, but, Herod- 
otus says, “a certam man lately risen to emmence whose 
name was Themistocles, prevailed ” He said the wooden 
wall was the ships, and the entire populace left the city 
The women and children were taken to places of safety, 
the fleet sailed to the island of Salamis, where the other 
Greeks assembled Athens had the largest force and was 
enatled to the leadership, but she did not press her claim 
when she saw it would be bitterly contested “She 
thought,” Herodotus explams, “the great thing was that 
Greece should be saved,” not that she should get the 
honor which was clearly her due She withdrew and saw, 
without a protest, Sparta, always her rival, chosen m her 
stead That was the greatest moment m her history If 
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she could have kept that vision of what was really im- 
portant and what was not, there would have been no 
Peloponnesian War 

The victory, even so, belonged to the Athenian 
Theinistocles He made the plan which forced the Per- 
sians to fight m the narrow waters around Salamis where 
their numbers helped to defeat them Xerxes watched the 
battle from the shore 

A king sat on the rocky brow 
That looks on sea-bom Salamis, 

And ships by thousands lay below, 

And men by nations — all were his. 

He counted them at break of day, 

And when the sun set where were they^ 

The victorious Greeks distrusted the evidence of 
their own eyes They had gone into battle almost despair- 
ing The mght before/’ Herodotus says, “fear and dis- 
may had taken possession of them ” Now they could 
not believe the awful menace was ended They held 
themselves ready for another attack But the Persian 
slups put out to sea, they were gone never to return 
Liberty had again proved her power Just before the 
attack the Greek leaders told their men, “When we jom 
battle With the Persians, before all else remember free- 
dom ” iTschylus, who was there, says they advanced 
upon the foe with a shout of 

For freedom, sons of Greece, 

Freedom for country, children, wives, 

Freedom for worship, for our fathers’ graves 
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Awe fell upon the victors as they watched the imgut^ 
armament depart “It is not we who have done this "’ 
Themistocles said 



Chapter 

THUCYDIDES 

THE THING THAT HATH BEEN IS THAT WHICH 
SHALL BE 

The Spinning Ball 

The greatest sea power in Europe and the greatest land 
power faced each other m war The stake was the leader- 
ship of Europe Each was fighting to strengthen her own 
position at the expense of the other m the case of the 
sea power to hold her widely separated empire, in the 
case of the land power to challenge that empire and win 
one for herself Both, as the war began, were uneasily 
conscious that an important and even decisive factor 
might be an Asiatic nation, enormous m extent of ter- 
ntory, which had a foothold m Europe and was beheved 
by many to be mterested m watchmg the two chief 
Western powers weaken and perhaps destroy each other 
until m the end she herself could easily dommate Europe 
The year was 43 1 b ex, when Athens was mistress 
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of the sea, when Sparta had the best army in the world — 
and Persia saw a prospect of being nd of both at no 
more cost than encouragmg first one and then the other 
Histonans to-day generally reject the idea that his- 
tory repeats itself and may therefore be studied as a warn- 
ing and a guide The modem scientific histonan looks 
at his subject very much as the geologist does History is 
a chromcle of fact considered for itself alone There is 
no pattern m the web unrolled from the loom of time 
and no profit in studying it except to gam information 
That was not the point of view of the Greek historian 
of the war between Athens and Sparta, whose book is still 
a masterpiece among histones Thucydides would never 
have written his history if he had thought hke that 
Knowledge for the sake of knowledge had little attraction 
for the Athenians They were realists Knowledge was 
to be desired because it had value for hvmg, it led men 
away from error to nght action Thucydides wrote his 
book because he beheved that men would profit from a 
knowledge of what brought about that ramous struggle 
precisely as they profit from a statement of what causes: 
a deadly disease He reasoned that since the nature oi 
the human mind does not change any more than the 
nature of the human body, circumstances swayed b} 
human nature are bound to repeat themselves, and ir 
the same situation men are bound to act m the same wa) 
unless It is shown to them that such a course m other day* 
ended disastrously When the reason why a disaster cam( 
about IS perceived people will be able to guard agamsi 
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that particular danger “It will perhaps be found,” he 
wntes, “tliat the absence of storytelhng m my work makes 
It less attractive to listen to, but I shall be satisfied if it is 
considered useful by all who wish to know the plain truth 
of the events which happened and will accordmg to hu- 
man nature happen agam m the same way It was written 
not for the moment, but for aU time ” 

The man who looked thus at the histonan’s task 
was a contemporary of the events he related Thucydides 
was one of the Atheman generals durmg the first years 
of the war Then fate mtervened and turned a soldier into 
an investigator, for he was exiled when the war was m its 
tenth year He tells the reason 

The general sent to the other commander of the distnct, 
Thucydides son of Olorus, the author of this history, who 
was about half a day’s sail from Amphipolis, and urged him 
to come to their aid He sailed in haste with seven ships which 
happened to be at hand, wishing above all to reach Amphipolis 
before it surrendered But the citizens capitulated On the 
evenmg of the same day Thucydides and his ships arrived 

He reached the town just too late Athens pumshed 
unsuccessful officers, and from then on Thucydides oc- 
cupied the post of an observer “Because of my exile,” 
he writes, “I was enabled to watch quietly the course 
of events ” 

Extraordinary as the statement is, it is proved true 
by the book he wrote From bemg one of the men his 
country trusted most he had become a man without a 
country, a fate m those days httle better than death, and. 
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as far as we can ]udge, he had done nothing to deserve 
It Yet he was able “to watch quietly the course of events,” 
free from bitterness and bias, and to produce a history as 
coldly impartial as if it had dealt with a far-distant past 
He looked at Athens exactly as he did at Sparta, with no 
concern to give a bit of praise here or blame there What 
occupied his mmd was something above and beyond the 
deadly and destructive contest he was recountmg He saw 
his subject m its eternal aspect — sub specie <eternitatis 
Underneath the shifting surface of the struggle between 
two httle Greek states he had caught sight of a umversal 
truth Throughout his book, through the endless petty 
engagements on sea and land which he relates with such 
scrupulous care, he is pomtmg out what war is, why it 
comes to pass, what it does, and, unless men learn better 
ways, must continue to do His History of the Pelopon- 
nesian War is really a treatise on war, its causes and its 
effects 

The war broke out m 431 A succession of petty 
quarrels had led up to it, msufEcient, all put together, 
to give any adequate reason tor a fight to the death be- 
tween the two chief states of Greece Aristophanes held 
them up to ndicule, declarmg that the whole busmess 
started because some tipsy youngsters from Athens went 
off to a neighboring town and 

stole from Megara a hussy there. 

Then men of Megara came here and stole 
Two of Aspasia’s minxes And those three. 

No better than they should be, caused the war 
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For then in wrath Olympian Pencles 
Thundered and lightened and confounded Greece 

What Aristophanes parodied Thucydides dismissed The 
real cause of the war was not this or that tnvial disturb- 
ance, the revolt of a distant colony, the brealong of an 
unimportant treaty, or the like It was something far 
beneath the surface, deep down m human nature, and 
the cause of all the wars ever fought The mouve power 
was greed, that strange passion for power and posses- 
sion which no power and no possession satisfy Power, 
Thucydides wrote, or its equivalent wealth, created the 
desire for more power, more wealth The Athenians 
and the Spartans fought for one reason only — because 
they were powerful, and therefore were compelled (the 
words are Thucydides’ own) to seek more power They 
fought not because tliey were different — democratic 
Athens and ohgarchical Sparta — but because they were 
ahke The war had nothing to do with differences in ideas 
or with considerations of nght and wrong Is democracy 
nght and the rule of the few over the many wrong? 
To Thucydides the question would have seemed an 
evasion of the issue There was no nght power Power, 
whoever wielded it, was evil, the corruptor of men. 

A historian who hved some two hundred years later, 
Polybius, also a Greek, gives an admirably clear and con- 
densed account of Thucydides’ basic thesis Human his- 
tory, he says, is a cycle which excess of power keeps re- 
volvmg Primitive despots start the wheel roUmg The 
more power they get the more they want, and they go 
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on abusing their authority until inevitably opposition is 
aroused and a few men, strong enough v/hen they umte, 
seize the rule for themselves These, too, can never be 
sausfied They encroach upon the rights of others until 
they are opposed in their turn The people are aroused 
against them, and democracy succeeds to oligarchy But 
there agam the evil in all power is no less operative It 
brings corruption and contempt for law, until the state 
can no longer function and falls easily before a strong 
man who promises to restore order The rule of the one, 
of the few, of the many, each is destroyed m turn because 
there is m them all an unvarymg evil — the greed for 
power — and no moral quahty is necessarily bound up 
with any of them 

The revolution of the cycle Thucydides watched 
brought results so ternble that he believed an account of 
them would be a wanung which men could not disregard 
The fact of first importance for them to reahze, which the 
Peloponnesian War threw into clear relief, was that 
great power brought about its own destruction Athens 
triumphant career of empire buildmg ended m ruin Her 
immensely nch sea empire had seemed for a long time the 
exemplar of successful power politics In reality she had 
grown too powerful She acted m the mvariable way 
with the mvariable result, she abused her power and she 
was overwhelmingly defeated So far Thucydides sa\v 

We can see farther The cause of humamty was 
defeated Greece’s contnbution to the world was checked 
and soon ceased Hundreds of years had to pass before 
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men reached again the point where Greek thought left 
off 

At the beginning of the sixth century, a hundred 
and fifty years before Thucydides’ war, the Athens we 
know was bom She had been a httle state ruled by a 
landed aristocracy that slowly as commerce mcreased 
turned mto an aristocracy of wealth Wars were in- 
frequent The mam fightmg up to the fifth century had 
been withm the state itself, where the idea of the rights 
of man was gammg ground and the old order was 
weakening Fortunately for the city, the early sixth cen- 
tury was marked by the commg forward of a great and 
good man, Solon, too great and too good to want power 
for himself He saw as keenly as Thucydides that power 
worked out m evil and that greed was its source and its 
strength “Men are driven on by greed to win wealth m 
unrighteous ways,” he wrote, “and he who has most 
wealth always covets twice as much ” Of power he 
said, “Powerful men pull the city down,” than which 
there could be no greater condemnation from a Greek, 
utterly dependent as every man m those days was upon his 
city Solon made over the government in accordance with 
the new spirit of the times He gave the common people 
a share m it, and he laid the foundation for the first democ- 
racy in the world It is trae that an interlude followed 
after his retirement when a strong man profited by 
violent quarrels between the classes to take control lum- 
self, but on the whole he respected Solon’s constitution 
Democracy even under a tyranny continued to advance, 
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and the city kept peace with her neighbors The impor- 
tant island of Salamis, it is true, was taken away from 
Megara, a near neighbor, at the mstigation of no less a 
person than Solon himself, but it was the only case of its 
kind 

That was well for Athens A few years after the 
tyrant had been put down, m the great and memorable 
year 490 when the httle city had to decide between fight- 
mg Persia or being enslaved, she did not have to guard 
also agamst enemies in Greece There has never been a 
war fought for purer motives than the war against Persia 
Marathon and Salamis are still words that “send a nng- 
mg challenge down through the generations ” ITieir vic- 
tories still seem a miracle as they seemed to the men who 
won them The mighty were put down from their seats 
and those of low degiee exalted, and for fifty years and 
more Persia could do notlung to Greece 

What followed was one of the most triumphant re- 
births of the human spirit m aE history, when the bitter 
differences that divide men were far m the background 
and freedom was m the air — freedom m the great sense, 
not only equality before the law, but freedom of thought 
and speech Surely, we think, then, at any rate, m this 
sad and suffermg world 

Joy was It at that season but to hve. 

There is no joy m the pages of Thucydides A great 
change came over Athens m a brief space of time Two 
quotations are enough to show it 
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As the curtain rises in the Suppliants (held by many, 
and ui my opmion with truth, to be one of Euripides’ early 
plays) an expedition sent by Argos agamst Tliebes has 
been defeated, and the Thebans have done what was 
utterly abhorrent to every Greek they have refused to 
allow the enemy to bury their dead Their leader comes 
to Athens for help “because,” he tells Theseus, the Athe- 
nian kmg, “Athens of all cities is compassionate ” As 
Theseus hesitates to take on the quarrel, however nght- 
eous, of another state his mother tells him it is his duty. 
The aty’s honor is at stake as well as his own. 

Look to the things of God 
Know you are bound to help all who are wronged 
Bound to constrain all who destroy the law 
What else holds state to state save this alone. 

That each one honors the great laws of right 

Theseus acknowledges that what she says is true Athens 
IS the defender of the defenseless, the enemy of tlie op- 
pressor Wherever she goes freedom follows 

Only a few years later, Thucydides has Pericles, his 
ideal statesman, give this warmng to the Athemans 

Do not think you are fighting for the simple issue of let- 
ting this or that state become free or remain subject to you 
You have an empire to lose You must reahze that Athens 
has a mighty name m the world because she has never 
yielded to misfortunes and has to-day the greatest power that 
exists To be hated has always been the lot of those who 
have aspired to rule over otiiers In face of that hatred you 
cannot give up your power — even if some sluggards and 
cowards are all for being noble at this crisis Your empire is 
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3 tyranny by now, perhaps, as many tiunk, wrongfully ac- 
quired, but certainly dangerous to let go 

The difference between these two ideas of Athens is 
extraordinary It cannot be explamed by the difference 
between a poet and a historian Eunpides knew the world 
as well as Thucydides did Few have ever known it better 
It was Athens that was different The two men were 
spokesmen each of his own time In less than a generauon 
the city that had been the champion of freedom had 
earned the name of the Tyrant City 

Back m 480, after the final defeat of the Persians, the 
Athemans had been chosen to lead the new confederacy 
of free Greek states It was a lofty post and they were 
proud to hold it, but the role demanded a high degree of 
disinterestedness Athens could be the leader of the free 
only if she considered the welfare of others on the same 
level with her own Durmg the war with Persia she had 
been able to do that She had shown herself at a great 
crisis not meanly preoccupied with her own advantage, 
but honorable, generous, just as Eunpides saw her As 
head of the league, too, for a tune she had not let her 
power corrupt her But only for a short tune The tempta- 
tion to acquire still more power proved as always irresisti- 
ble Very soon the free confederacy was bemg turned 
mto the Atheman Empire There are changes, even vio- 
lent ones, m a state which do not affect the character of 
the people But this change went deep down to the very 
roots of religion and morality 

To the men who fought agamst Persia, then astonish- 
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mg victoiy was a proof of the behef that divme mstice 
ruled the world It worked, indeed, m a mysterious way 
nevertheless, those who trampled on the rights of others 
would be pumshed no matter how strong they were a 
nation as surely as an mdividual The arrogance that 
springs from a consciousness of power was the sm Greeks 
had always hated most In their earhest hterature 
throughout the stones of their mythology, it was sure to 
draw down the wrath of the gods upon the mdividual 
and what it did to a nation they had seen for themselvel 
when the proud power of Persia was crushed at Salamis 
Their greatest leader Solon had declared that earthly 
justice mirrored the justice of heaven Their greater 
poet lEschylus wrote 


Gold IS never a bulwark. 

No defense to those who spurn 
God’s great altar of justice 

But these convictions were swept away by the nsmg 
tide of money and power as Athens turned on her as- 
sociates m the league and forced them to become her 
subjects To the young men of the empire the old behef 
was proved false by the facts Gold, as far as they could 
see, was actually an impregnable defense Certainly they 
could see then city prospering by domg wrong to other 
cities Where, then, was the divme power of justice^ 
What was there to frighten a man if he mjured those who 
could not mjure hun? Why should Thucydides and his 
contemporaries go on behevmg that the wicked would 
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certainly be painfully punished and the good substantially 
rewarded? The younger generanon of the Penclean age 
had only to use their eyes to be emancipated from the 
union between refraining from evil and being safe A 
man who took every means to gam his own advantage 
at the expense of others most obviously did not have to 
live in terror of bemg struck dead by lightmng Suddenly, 
in imperial, mvincible Athens the profit motive for doing 
right was taken away, along with the restraimng tear 
of an odious penalty accurately meted out for each mis- 
deed The debit and credit system ceased to work, and 
the brilhant young men of the day, full of ambition and 
pride of possession, had nothing to take its place To be 
sure, they continued to flock to the plays of iEschylus 
and Sophocles, but with all their intellect they did not 
understand them They watched the Oresteia without a 
notion that the dramatist was showing them the supreme 
power of goodness, and they applauded the Anti^gone^ 
never dreaming that they were ioolang at the lofty beauty 
of disinterested action 

This drastic change was understood by one person 
in that bnlliant and corrupted city Thucydides saw 
that the foundation stone of all morality, the regard for 
the rights of others, had crumbled and fallen away It 
had been the acknowledged foundation when Euripides 
wrote the Sppphmts, not only of dealings between man 
and man, but also between state and state The state 
embodied the idea of honorable men Bur when Thu- 
cydides wrote, Athens had won an empire by dismissing 
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that idea In the big business of power politics it was not 
only necessary, it was right, for the state to seize every 
opportunity for self-advantage Thucydides was the 
first probably to see, certainly to put into words, this new 
doctrme which was to become the avowed doctrine of 
the world He makes Pericles exphcitly deny that fair 
deahng and compassion are proper to the state as they 
are to the mdividual A country pursuing her own way 
with no thought of imposing that w'ay on others might, 
he points out, keep to such ideas, but not one bent upon 
domimon “A cit)^ that rules an empire,” he writes, “holds 
nothing which is to its own mterest as contrary to right 
ana reason ” 

That was the spirit in Athens when the Pelopon- 
nesian War broke out The growing power of the Athe- 
nian Empire aroused her most powerful compeutor 
Sparta took the field agamst her 

All readers approach Thucydides with a precon- 
ception m favor of Athens The Spartans have left the 
w'orld nothing in the way of art or hterature or science 
Nevertheless it must be said that t’^e Spartan ideal has 
remained persistent from their day to our own, the mam- 
festaaon of an instinct hardly weakened through the last 
two thousand years It is not an adult pomt of view 
Sparta looked at thmgs the way schoolboys do, very 
much hke Kiphng s Stalky &. Co The ideal Spartan was 
plucky, mdifferent to hardship and pam, a first-rate 
athlete The less he talked or, for that matter, thought, 
the better It was for him emphancally not to reason why, 
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but always to do and die He was a soldier and nothing 
else The purpose of the Spartan state was wai The 
Athenians were realistic in their attitude tov ard uar 
as toward e\trytbng else They saw nothing attractive 
m dying on the battlefield Pencles, m the oration Thu- 
cyd.des reports him as dehvering over those who had 
fallen m battle, does not urge his hearers to go and do like- 
V, iSC, but bid-, them pray that if the) fight it wJl be in less 
dingerous circumstances War was a bad business in 
Athens Nevertheless it was a necessity, the only way a 
state could take what belonged to others and, having 
uken, keep it War could, of course, be very profitable 
The Spartans had the sentimental, not the business, 
view of war It was by no means a necessary evil, it was 
the noblest form of human activity They felt a great 
admiration for battlefields Tyrtasus, the poet they adored, 
expressed to perfection their romantic emonons In a 
poem which reaches a height of sentimentahty rarely at- 
tained even by bards of mamal lays, he say^’s 

The youth’s fair form is fairest when he dies. 

Even in his death the boy is beautiful, 

The hero boy who dies in his life’s bloom. 

He fives m men’s regret and women’s tears 
More sacred than m fife, more beautiful by far, 
Because he perished on the battlefield 

The idea that underlay the young Spartans’ training 
was their obligation to mamtam the power of the state 
and Ignore everythmg that did not directly contribute 
to It All the other possibihties of fife — miagmation. 
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love of beauty, intellectual interests — were put aside 
The goal of human aspiraaon and achievement \\ as to up- 
hold the fatherland Only what helped the state was good, 
uni) what harmed it was bad A Spartan iv-as not an 
individual but a part of a well-functiomng machine w^hich 
assumed all responsibility for him, exacted absolute sub- 
mission from him, molded his character and his mind, 
and imbued him with the deep conviction that the chief 
end of man was to loll and be killed Plutarch wntes 

In Sparta, the citizens’ way of life was fixed In general 
they had neither the will nor the abdity to lead a private 
life They were like a community of bees, clinging together 
around the leader and m an ecstasy of enthusiasm and self- 
less ambition belonging wholly to their country 

Athens was a democracy The General Assembly 
to w=^hich every Atheman belonged was the final author- 
ity The executive body was a Council of Five Hundred 
for which all citizens were eligible Officials were chosen 
by lot or elected by the people 

The state did not take responsibility for the indi- 
vidual Atheman, the individual had to take responsibility 
for the state The result was, of course, a totally different 
idea of what the state was from that m Sparta In Athens 
there was never a notion that it was a kind of m}Stic 
entity, different from and superior to the people who 
made it up Atheman reahsm blocked any idea like that 
The idea of the Athenian state was a umon of individu- 
als free to develop their own powers and live m their own 
way, obedient onl) to the laws they passed themselves 
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and could criticize and change at will And yet under- 
neath this app.irently ephemeral view of law was the 
conviction peculiarly Athenian which dominated the 
thought and the art of the fifth century — that the un- 
imuted, the anrestrained, the lawless, were barbarous, 
ugly, irrational Freedom smetiy limited by self- 
control — that was the idea of Athens at her greatest 
Her artists embodied it, her democracy did not Atheman 
aa and Atheman thought survived the test of time 
Atheman democracy became imperial and failed 

Imperial autocracy when it came to fightmg proved 
the stronger Year by year as the war went on the weak- 
ness of Athenian popular government became more and 
more e\idcnt in comparison with the stem disciplme and 
undistracted pohey of Sparta Athens was moved this 
way or that as the man of the moment chose One such 
person, the unprmcipled but brilhant Alcibiades, from 
whom Socrates had expected great things, persuaded the 
people to send an expedition to conquer Sicily He was a 
remarkable man, and m his hands the venture might have 
turned out well Certainly the obvious reason why it 
failed is that it was carried out as badly as possible Al- 
cibiades was recalled almost as soon as the Athenian fleet 
reiched Sicily By that time popular feeling v/as hot 
against him because of a charsfe of sacrilege brought bv 
his enemies He had better sense than to face a populace 
seething with fervor to defend religion by making an 
example of the irrehgious, and he transferred his alle- 
giance to Sparta, where he proved very useful 
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Sheer mismanagement wreclced the Sicihan expedi- 
tion The Atheman people were led by men too small 
for the part to which they aspired They were misled 
They underestimated the strength of the enemy until it 
was too late They trusted implicitly to their sea power 
and It failed them In the final sea fight around Syracuse 
the Athemans w’-ere outmaneui-ered and the great fleet 
was defeated The disaster was complete The ships were 
abandoned and the army started to retreat by land with 
no food, no provisions of any sort After days of march- 
mg, the desperate, starving men were divided, the van lost 
touch with the rear, and it was easy for the Syracusans 
to overwhelm first one and then the other The last scene 
was on the bank of a river where the Athemans, mad with 
thirst, rushed down to the water not seemg or not caring 
that the enemy was upon them The nver was soon flow- 
mg red with blood, but they fought each other to get to 
It and they drank of it as diey died 

All who were taken ahve were made slaves The 
greater part of them were put m the stone quarries near 
Syracuse where nature did the torturing without need of 
human assistance The frightful heat by day and the bitter 
cold by night msured the survival of very few Thu- 
cydides wntes their epitaph “Having done what men 
could they suffered what men must ” 

There has never been, there could not be, a more 
complete defeat To inflict on the enemy what the Athe- 
mans suffered in Sicily is still the brightest hope that can 
animate a nation gomg to war But it was not the w’-orst 
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disaster the war brought Athens The climax of Thucyd- 
ides tustoi> IS Ins picture of what happened within the 
cin to the individual Athemans during the years of fight- 
ing It IS a picture of the dismtegration of a great people 
He shows how swift the process was by r>\o stories he 
teds, one early in the war, the other late The first is about 
the revolt of an important island tributary Athens sent 
a fleet to subdue her and then m furious anger voted to 
kill the men and enslave the women and chddrcn In the 
debate before the vote was taken the popular leader of 
the moment warned the Athenians not to be nusled by 
the tliree deadly foes of empire pity, enjoyment of dis- 
cussion, and the spirit of fair dealing He earned the meet- 
ing, and a ship was dispatched wnth the fatal order Then, 
still true to the spint of Euripides’ Athens, the Athenians 
came to themselves A second ship was sent to overtake 
the first, or at any rate to get to the island in time to pre- 
vent the massacre The eagerness was such that the rowers 
were fed at their oars, takmg no rest until they landed m 
time 

The second story concerns another offending island, 
seven years later This was little Melos, of no importance 
in herself, who wanted only to be neutral But those seven 
years had left their mark on Athens This time she did not 
have to be warned against pity and fair dealmg The con- 
versation Thucydides gives between the envoys of the 
Athemans and the men of Melos shows what war did to 
the people who once had stood, as Herodotus said, in the 
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perpetual choice between the lower and the higher, al- 
wa)s for the higher 

To a pka from the Mehans that they ha\e done no 
wrong and that to make war on them will be contrary to 
all justice, the envoys reply “Justice is attained only 
when both sides are equal The powerful exact what they 
can and the w eak yield w hat they must ” 

“You ignoie justice,” the Mehans answer, “and yet 
It IS to youi interest, too, to regard it, because if you ever 
are defeated you will not be able to appeal to it ” 

“You must allow us to take the risk of tliat,” the 
Athemans say “Our pomt is that we want to subjugate 
you without trouble to ourselves and that this will be bet- 
ter for you too ” 

“To become slaves?” ask the Mehans 
“Well — It wiU save you from a worse fate ” 

“You will not consent to our remaimng at peace, 
your friends, but not your alhes?” 

“No,” the Athemans answer “We do not want your 
friendship It would appear a proof of our weakness 
whereas your hatred is a proof of our power Please re- 
member that with you the question is one of self-preserva- 
tion We are the stronger ” 

“Fortune does not always side with the strong,” the 
Mehans say “There is hope that if we do our utmost we 
can stand erect ” 

“Beware of hope,” the Athemans reply “Do not be 
like the common crowd who when visible grounds for 
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nope fail betake themselves to the invisible, religion and 
^he like We advise yon to turn away from such folly 
And may we remmd you that m all tins discussion you 
have not advanced one argument that practical men 
would use ” 

The Mehans were unpractical and they fought 
They v^ere conquered with httle trouble to Athens She 
put the men to death and made slaves of the women and 
children She had reached a pomt where she did not care 
to use fine words about ugly facts, and the reason was 
that they had ceased to look ugly to her Vices by then, 
Thucydides says, were esteemed as virtues The very 
meaning of words changed deceit was praised as shrewd- 
ness, recklessness held to be courage, loyalty, moderation, 
generosity, scorned as proofs of weakness “That good 
i^ill which IS the chief element m a noble nature was 
laughed out of court and vanished Every man distrusted 
every other man ” That was where the lace for power 
brought the Athemans m the end 

Sparta was better oS Her ideal of the duty of death 
on a battlefield was guaranteed not to satisfy men for long, 
but it was better by fax than the lack of any ideal shown 
in '■he Athemans’ talk to the Mehans Athens was con- 
quered in 404 Violent party strife divided the city, and 
the anstocrauc cotene, always pro-Sparta, finally got the 
upper hand There was another revolution of the power 
cycle 

The succeedmg one came more quickly Sparta could 
not rule other nations Athens had taxed them heavily, 
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but except for that she had not interfered with them 
Sparta’s methods are explained by the remark of an Athe- 
man who admired her, to the effect that the will of any 
Spartan citizen was absolute law m the subject states She 
was never able to understand any way bur her oun and 
the other Greel<s did not take kindly to that They were 
rot docile and they did not hke obedience She could not 
hold them long The Spartan Empire lasted only a few 
years Toward the end of the war she had made an alh- 
ance with her old arch-enemy, Persia, which helped her 
greatly m reducing Athens But soon afterwards the two 
allies quarrelled Sparta was defeated and Persia took 
away the sea empire she had taken away from Athens 

That was the result of twenty-seven years of war 
It seems at first sight a triumph of futility, but it was 
worse than that Very many Athenians were killed dur- 
ing those years Fortunately for us, some who were of an 
age to fight — Socrates, Plato, Thucydides himself, and 
others equally familiar — did not die on battlefields, but 
It cannot be doubted that among all who did, there were 
those who would have led the world up to new heights 
The flame that burned so brightly in fifth-century Athens 
would have given more and still more light to the world 
if these dead had not died, and died truly m vam 

Tlie cause of all these evils was the desire for power 
which greed and ambition mspire — Thucydides III, 83 



Chapter 


XENOPHON 

THE ORDINARY ATHENIAN GENTLEMAN 

To TTJRN from Thucydides to Xenophon is a pleasant, 
but surprising, expeiience The hves of the two men over- 
lapped, although Xenophon was much the younger Both 
were Athem ms and soldiers, both hved through the war 
and saw the defeat of Athens Yet they inhabited differ- 
ent worlds, worlds so different, they seem to have no 
connection with each other Thucydides’ world was a 
place racked and ruined and disintegrated by war, where 
hope was gone and happiness was unimagmable Xeno- 
phon’s was a cheerful place with many mce people m it 
and many agreeable ways of passing the time There was 
hunting, for mstance He writes a charming essay about 
It of the delights of the early start, m winter oxer the 
snow , to track the hare with hounds as keen for the chase 
as their masters, m spnng “w-hen the fields are so full of 
wildflowers, the scent for the dogs is poor”, or a deer may 
be the quarry, first rate sport, or a wild boar, dangerous, 
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but delightfully exciting Such rewards, too, as the hunter 
has he keeps strong and young far longer than other men, 
he IS braver, and even more trustworthy — although why 
that should be our author does not trouble to explain A 
hunting man just is better than one who does not hunt 
and that is ail there is to it Ask any fox-huntmg squire 
m English literature Hunting is a good, healthy, honest 
pleasure, and a young man is lucky if he takes to it It will 
save him from city vices and inchne him to love virtue 
At what period in Thucydides’ history were the 
Athemans going a hunting, one wonders Did that man of 
tragic vision ever watch a hunt^ Did he ever listen to 
stories about the size of the boar that had been killed^ 
Was he ever at a dinner-party where any stones were 
told over the wine^^ The imagmaaon fails before the at- 
tempt to put him there, even if Socrates had been a guest 
as he was at a dinner Xenophon went to and reported It 
followed more closely, we must suppose, the fashion of 
the day for such parties than did Plato’s famous supper 
at Agathon’s house, where conversation was the only en- 
tertainment Agathon’s guests were the ehte of Athens 
and wanted lofty discourse for their diversion The guests 
at Xenophon’s dmner, except for himself and Socrates, 
were ordinary people who would quickly have been 
bored by the speeches in the Symposium But no one 
could possibly have been bored at the party Xenophon 
describes It was from first to last a most enjoyable oc- 
casion There was some good talk at the table, of course 
— Socrates would see to that, and now and then the dis- 
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course turned to matters sober enough to have engaged 
even Thucydides’ attention But for the most part, it was 
lighthearted as befitted a good dinner There was a great 
deal of laughter when, for instance, Socrates defended his 
flat nose as being preferable to a straight one, and when 
a man newly married refused the omons There was mu- 
sic, too, and Socrates obliged with a song, to the delighted 
amusement of the others A pleasant mterlude was af- 
forded by a happy boy, and Xenophon’s descnption re- 
veals his power of keen observation and quick sympathy 
The lad had been invited to come with his father, a great 
honc>r, but he had just won the chief contest for bo^s 
at ^he principal Athenian festival He sat beside his father, 
regarded very kindly by the company They tried to 
draw him out, but he was too shy to speak a word until 
sf >mcone asked him what he was most proud of, and some- 
one else cried, “Oh, his victory, of course ” At tins he 
blushed and blurted out, “No — Fm not ” All were de- 
lighted to have him finally say somethmg and they en- 
couraged turn “No^ Of what are you proudest, then?” 
“Ot my father,” he said, and pressed closer to him It is 
an attractive picture of Atheman boyhood m the bnlhant, 
corrupt city where Thucydides could find nothing good 
As was usual, entertamment had been provided for 
the guests A girl did some divertmg and surprising feats 
The best turn was when she danced and kept twelve hoops 
vv iurhng m the air, catching and throwing them m perfect 
time with the music Watchmg her with great attention 
bocrates declared that he was forced to conclude, “Not 
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only from this girl, my friends, but from other dungs, too, 
that a woman’s talent is not at all mfenor to a man’s ” A 
pleasant thmg to know, he added, if any of them wanted 
to teach somethmg to his wife A murmur passed around 
the table “Xanthippe”, and one of the company ven- 
mred, “Why do not you, then, teach good temper to 
yours?” “Because,” Socrates retorted, “my great aim in 
hfe IS to get on well with people, and I chose Xanthippe 
because I knew if I could get on with her I could with 
anyone ” The explanauon was unanimously voted satis- 
factory 

A little desultory talk followed that finally mmed 
upon exercise, and Socrates said, to the mtense delight of 
all, that he danced every morning m order to reduce “It’s 
true,” one of the others broke m “I found him doing it 
and I thought he’d gone mad But he talked to me and I 
tell you he convmced me When I went home — will you 
believe it? I did not dance, I don’t know how, but I waved 
my arms about ” There was a general outcry, “Oh, Soc- 
rates, let us see you, too ” 

By this time the dancmg girl was turmng summer- 
saults and leapmg headfirst mto a circle formed by swords 
This displeased Socrates “No doubt it is a wonderful per- 
formance,” he conceded “But pleasure? In watching a 
lovely young creature exposmg herself to danger hke 
that? I don’t find it agreeable ” The others agreed, and a 
pantomime between the girl and her partner, a graceful 
boy, was quickly substituted “The Rescue of the For- 
saken Ariadne by Bacchus ” It was performed to adimra- 
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tion Not a word was spoken by the two actors, but such 
was their skill that by gestures and dancing they expressed 
all the events and emotions of the story with perfect clar- 
ity to the spectators “They seemed not actors who had 
learned their parts, but veritable lovers ” With that the 
party broke up, Socrates walking home with the mce 
boy and his father Of himself Xenophon says nothing 
throughout the essay except at the very beginmng when 
he explains that he was one of the guests and decided to 
give an account of the dinner because he thought what 
honorable and virtuous men did m their hours of amuse- 
ment had Its importance One can only regiet that so few 
Greek wnters agreed with him 

Another pleasant picture he gives of domestic Athens 
has an interest not only as a period piece but because it 
shows a ghmpse of that person so elusive m all periods, 
the w Oman of ancient Greece A man lately married talks 
about his wife She was not yet fifteen, he says, and had 
been admirably brought up “to see as httle, and hear as 
httle, and ask as few' questions as possible ” The young 
husband had the delightful prospect of inscnbing on this 
blank page whatever he chose There was no doubt m 
his mind what he should start with “Of course,” Xeno- 
phon reports him as saying, “I had to give her time to 
grow used to me, but when we had reached a pomt where 
we could talk easily together, I told her she had great 
responsibilities I took up with her what I expected of her 
as a housekeeper She said wondermgly, ‘But my mother 
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told me I was of no consequence, only you All I had to 
do, she said, was to be sensible and careful ’ ” Her husband 
was quick to seize the cue Kiiidlv but weightily he ex- 
plained to the young tiring that her hfe henceforrh w^as 
to be a perpetual exercise m carefulness and good sense 
She would have to keep stock of everything brought into 
the house, oversee all the work that went on, superintend 
the spmnmg, the w'eavmg, the mal ing of clothes, tiain 
the new servants and nurse the sick At this point the girl’s 
spirits seem to have nsen a httle for she murmured that 
she thought she would hke to take care of sick people 
But her husband kept steadily on Of course she would 
stay mdoors He himself en)0)-ed starring the day with a 
long ride mto the country — very healthful as well as 
very pleasant But for a woman to be roaming abroad w’^as 
most discreditable However, she could get plenty of ex- 
ercise, at the loom, or makmg beds, or supervising the 
maids Kneadmg bread was said to be as good exercise 
as one could find All that sort of thing would improv e 
her health and help her complexion — very important in 
keeping herself attractive to her husband Artificial sub- 
stitutes were no good husbands always knew when their 
wives painted, and they never liked it, white and red stuff 
on the face was disgusting when a man was aware of it, 
as a husband must be The essay ends happily with the 
declaration, “Ever smee, my wife has done m all respects 
just as I taught her ” 

It IS as hard to fit the dutihil young wife and the 
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happily important husband and their immaculate house- 
hold into Thucydides’ Athens as it is to put Thucydides 
himself at the table beside Socrates watclnng the girl with 
the hoops There is no use trymg to make a composite 
picture out of Xenophon and Thucydides The only re- 
sult would be to lose the truth on each side Thucydides’ 
truth was immeasurably more profound In hfe’s uneasy 
panorama he could discover unchanging verities He 
could probe to the depths the evils of his time and perceive 
them all grounded m the never varymg evils of human 
nature In Sparta’s victory over Athens he saw what the 
decision of war was worth as a test of values, and that 
war would forever decide matters of highest importance 
to the world if men continued to be governed by greed 
and the passion for power What he knew was truth in- 
deed, with no shadow of turmng and mevpiessibly sad 
But Xenophon’s truths were true, too There were 
pleasant pames and well-ordered homes and nice lads and 
jolly hunters in war-w racked Greece History’ never takes 
account of such pleasantries, but they have their impor- 
tance The Greek world would have gone msane if Thu- 
cydides’ picture had been all-mclusive Of course, Xeno- 
phon’s mind was on an altogether lower level Eternal 
truths were not m his hne The average man m Penclean 
Athens can be seen through Xenophon’s eyes as he cannot 
be through Thucydides’ or Plato’s In Xenophon there 
are no dark, greed-ndden schemers such as Thucydides 
saw m Athens, neither are there any Platonic idealists 
The people m his books are ordinary, pleasant folk, not 
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given to extremes in any direction and con\mcirglv^ rul 
just as Xenophon himself is Here is a picture ht drav\s 
of one of them 

He said that he had long reahzed that ‘‘unless we know 
what we ought to do and try our best to do it God has <1 ki- 
dded that we have no right to be prosperous if we are wise 
and do take pains he makes some of us prosperous, althoiign 
not ah So to start with, I reverence him and then do all I 
can to be worthy when I pray to be given health and strength 
of body and the respect of the Athenians and the af ection of 
my friends and an increase of wealth — v\ ith honor, and 
safety in w’-ar — with honor ” 

These emnendy sensible aspirations stnke a tn^e 
Greek note The man who uttered them and the n^an w ho 
recorded them were typical Athenian gentlemen W lut 
Xenophon w^as comes through clearly in his WTinngs — 
a man of good will and good sense, lundly, honest, pious, 
mtclhgent, too, interested m ideas, not the purely specu- 
lative kind, rather those that could be made to work 
toward some rational, practical good His friends were 
like him, they were representative Athenians of the better 
sort 

In another way, too, Xenophon represented his 
times His hfe shows the widely sepirated interests and 
varied occupations which made the Penclcin Athenians 
different from other men As a young man he came to 
Athens from his father’s estate m Attica, to be educated 
out of country ways, he jomed the circle around Soc- 
rates, where young and old alike were, as Plato puts it. 
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‘possessed and maddened with the passion for knowl- 
edge,” or, as he Himself states, “wanting to become good 
and fine men and learn their duty to their family, their 
servants, their fnends and their country ” The Socrates 
he listened to did not, hke Plato’s Socrates, discourse 
upon “the glorious sights of justice and wisdom and truth 
the enraptured soul beholds, shining in pure hght,” or 
anytiung like that This Socrates was a soberly thinlang 
man, distmguished for common sense, and m Xenophon’s 
record of him, the Memorabtha, what he chiefly does for 
his young fnends is to give them practical advice on how 
to manage their affairs A buddmg ofiicer is told the way 
to make his men efiicient soldiers, a conscienuous lad, 
burdened with many female relauves, is shown how they 
can be taught to support themselves, and so on, while 
Xenophon listens entranced by such serviceable wisdom 
How long Xenophon lived this dehghtful hfe of conver- 
sation IS not knowm, but he was stiU young w hen he left 
It for the very opposite kind of life, that of a soldier He 
was truly a man of his times, when poets and dramatists 
and histonans were soldiers and generals and explorers 
In his campaigns he travelled far and saw the great 
world He also got enough money to hve on for the rest 
of his days by capturmg and holding for ransom a nch 
Persian noble Then he went back to Greece — but to 
Sparta, not Athens Curiously, although he has left in his 
Anabasis an unsurpassed picture of w hat the democratic 
ideal can accomplish, he was himself no democrat He 
came of a noble family and all his hfe kept the convic- 
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nons of his class He always loved Spaita and distrusted 
Athens Even so, in the great crisis of his Me, \^lieo he 
and his companions faced imminent destruction, he acted 
like a true Athenian, who knew what fieedom v\as and 
what free men could achie\e When the Ten Thousand 
elected him general in order to get them out of their ter- 
nble predicament, he never tried out any Spartan ideas 
on them He became as democratic a leader as theie could 
possibly be of the freest democracy conceivable The 
fact that the astonishing success which resulted had no 
permanent effect upon his point of view should not be 
surprising, a converted aristocrat is a rare figure m his- 
tory Xenophon never went back to Athens, indeed, a 
few years after his return to Greece he was fighting on 
the Spartan side against her and was declared an exile 
The Spartans gave him an estate m the pleasant country 
near Olympia, where he lived for many years, riding and 
hunting and farming, a model country gentleman Here 
he wrote a great many books on subjects as far apart as 
the dmner Socrates attended and the proper management 
of the Atheman revenues With two or three exceptions 
the writings are quite pedestrian, sensible, straightfor- 
ward, clearly wntten, but no more There are a few sen- 
tences, however, scattered through them which show a 
surpnsmg power of thought and far-reachmg vision Al- 
though, or perhaps because, he had fought much, he be- 
heved that peace should be the aim of all states Diplo- 
macy, he says, is the way to settle disputes, not war He 
urges Athens to use her mfluence to maintain peace, and 
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he suggests maloiig Delphi a meeting place for the na- 
tions, where they can talk out their differences “He who 
conquers by force,” he says, “may fancy that he can con- 
nnue to do so, but the only conquests that last are when 
men willingly submit to tliose who are better than them- 
selves The only way really to conquer a country is 
'■hrough generosity ” The world has not yet caught up 
with Xenophon 

His best bot.k, however, the book he really lives by, 
Ls on war It is, of course, the Anabasis, the “Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand,” a great story, and of great importance 
for our knowledge of the Greeks No other piece of 
w’'nrmg gives so clear a picture of Greek mdividualism, 
chdt mstinct which was supremely charactenstic of an- 
cient Greece and decided the course of the Greek 
acluevement It was the cause, or the result, as one 
chooses to look at it, of the Greek love for freedom A 
Greek had a passion for being left free to hve his life m 
his own way He wanted to act by hmiself and think for 
himself It did not come natural to him to turn to odiers 
for direction, he depended upon lus owm sense of what 
was right and true Indeed, there was no generally ac- 
knowledged source of direction anywhere m Gieece 
except the oracles, difficult to reach and still more dif- 
ficult to understand Athens had no authoritarian church, 
or state either, to formulate what a man should believe 
and to regulate the details of how he should hve There 
was no agency or msatution to oppose his thinkmg m 
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any way he chose on anything whatsoever As for the 
state, It never entered an Athenian’s head that it could 
interfere with his private hfe that it could see, for 
instance, that his children were taught to be patriotic, 
or limit the amount of hquor he could buy, or compel 
him to save for his old age Everything like that a 
citizen of Athens had to decide himself and take full 
responsibihty for 

The basis of the Atheman democracy was the con- 
viction of all democracies — that the averas^e man can 
be depended upon to do his duty and to use good sense 
in doing it Trust the individual was the avowed doc- 
trine in Athens, and expressed or unexpressed it was 
common to Greece Sparta wt know as the exception, 
and there must have been other backwaters, nevertheless, 
the most reactionary Greek might at any nme revert 
to type It IS on record that Spartan soldiers abroad 
shouted down an unpopular officer, threw stones at a 
general whose orders they did not approve, m an 
emergency, put down incompetent leaders and acted 
for themselves Even the iron discipline of Sparta could 
not completely eradicate the primary Greek passion for in- 
dependence “A people ruhng,^’ says Herodotus, “ — the 
V ery name of it is so beautiful ” In iEschylus’ play about 
the defeat of the Persians at Salamis, the Persian queen 
asks, ‘Who is set over the Greeks as despot^” and the 
proud answer is, “They are the slaves and vassals of no 
man ” Therefore, all Greeks beheved, they conquered the 
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siive-subjects of the Persian tyrant Free men, inde- 
pendent men, were always worth mexpressibly more than 
men submissive and controlled 

Military authorities have never advocated this point 
of view, but how apphcable it is to soldiers, too, is shown 
for all rime by the Anabasis The Ten Thousand got 
back safely after one of the most perilous marches ever 
undertaken just because they were not a model, dis- 
ciplmed army but a band of enterpnsmg mdividuals 
The epic of the Retreat begins m a camp beside a 
Lttle town in Asia not far from Babylon There, more 
than ten thousand Greeks were gathered They had 
come from different places one of the leaders was from 
Thessaly, another from Boeotia, the commander-m-chief 
was a Spartan, on his staff was a young civffian from 
Athens named Xenophon They were soldiers of for- 
tune, a typical army of mercenaries who had gone abroad 
because there was no hope of employment at home 
Greece was not at war for the moment A Spartan 
peace was over the land It was the summer of 401, three 
years after the fall of Athens 

Persia, however, was a hotbed of plots and counter- 
plots that were brmging a revolution near The late 
king’s two sons were enemies, and the younger planned 
to take the throne from his brother This young man 
was Cyrus, named for the great Cyrus, the conqueror 
of Babylon a hundred and fifty years earlier His name- 
sake IS famous for one reason only because when he 
marched into Persia Xenophon jomed his army If that 
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had not happened he would be lost m the endless list of 
httle Asiatic royalties forever fighting for no purpose of 
the slightest importance to the world As it is, he Ines 
m Xenophon’s pages, gay and gallant and generous, 
careful for his soldiers’ welfare, sharmg their hardships, 
always first m the fighting, a great leader 

The Ten Thousand had enhsted under his banner 
with no clear idea of what they were to do beyond the 
matter of real importance, get regular pay and enough 
food They earned their share of both m the next few 
months They marched from the Mediterranean through 
sandy deserts far mto Asia Minor hi mg on the country, 
which generally meant a minimum of food and occasion- 
ally none at aU There was a large Asiatic contingent, a 
hundred thousand strong at the least, but they play very 
httle part m the Anabasis The Greeks are the real army 
Cyrus depends upon As Xenophon tells the story they 
won the day for him when he met the king’s forces The 
battle of Cunaxa was a decisive victory for Cyrus Only, 
he himself was dead, killed m the fighting as he struck 
at Ins brother and wounded him With his death the 
reason for the expedition ceased to exist The Asiatic 
forces melted away The httle Greek army was alone 
m the heart of Asia, m an unknown country swarming 
with hostile troops, with no food, no ammunition, and 
no notion how to get back Soon there were no leaders 
either The chief officers went to a conference with the 
Persians under a safe-conduct Their return, eagerly 
awaited, was alarmingly delayed, and all eyes were 
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watching for them when m the distance a man, one man 
all alone, was seen advancing very slowly, a Greek bv 
his dress They ran to meet him and caught lum as he 
fell dying, terribly wounded He could just gasp out that 
ail the others were dead, assassinated by the Persians 
That was a ternble night The Persian plan was 
clear In their experience leaderless men were helpless 
Kill the officers and the army would be a lot of sheep 
waiting to be slaughtered The only thing wrong with 
the idea was that this was a Greek army 

Xenophon, ail his friends dead, wandered away 
from the horrified camp, found a quiet spot and fell 
asleep He dreamed a dream He saw the thunderbolt 
of Zeus fall on his home and a great light shine forth, 
and he awoke with the absolute conviction that Zeus 
had chosen him to save the army On fire with enthusi- 
asm, he called a council of the under officers who had 
not gone to the conference There, young and a civilian, 
he stood up and addressed them, hardened veterans all 
He told them to throv off despair and “show some 
superiority to misfortune ” He remmded them that they 
V ere Greeks, not to be cowed by mere Asiatics Some- 
thmg of his own fire was communicated to them He 
even got them lauglung One man who stubbornly 
objected to everything and would talk only of their 
desperate case, Xenophon advised reducing to the ranks 
and using to carry baggage, he would make an excellent 
mule, he told his appreciative audience They elected 
him unammously to lead the rear, and then had the 
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general assembly sounded so that he could address the 
soldiers He gave them a rousmg talk Tilings tv ere 
black and might seem hopeless to others, but they were 
Greeks, free men, living m free states, born of free an- 
cestors The enemy they had to face were slaves, ruled 
by despots, ignorant of the Tcry idea of freedom. “They 
thmk we are defeated because oar oincers are dead 
and our good old general Clearchus But we will show 
them that they ha\e turned us ail into generals Instead 
of one Clearchus they ha\e ten thousand Clearchuses 
against them ’’ He won them o\ er and that very mormng 
the ten thousand generals started the march back 

They had only enemies around them not one man 
they could trust as a guide, and there vmre no maps m 
those days and no compasses One thing only they Tverc 
sure of they could not go back bv the way they had 
come Wherever they had passed the food was ex- 
hausted They were forced to mm northward and fol- 
low the course of the nvers up to the mountains where 
the Tigns and the Euphrates rise, through what is to-day 
the wilds of Kurdistan and the highlands of Georgia 
and Armema, all mhabited by savage mountain tribes 
These were their only source of provisions If they could 
not conquer their strongholds and get at their stores they 
would starve Mountain warfare of the most desperate 
character awaited them, waged by an enemy who knew 
every foot of the country, who watched for them on 
the heights above narrow valle)S and roiled masses of 
rocks down on them, whose sharpshooters attacked them 
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hidden m thickets on the opposite bank of some tor- 
rential icy river while the Greeks searched desperately 
for a ford As they advanced e-ver higher into the hills, 
they found bitter cold and deep snow, and their equip- 
ment was designed for the Arabian desert 

Probably anyone to-day considering their plight 
would conclude that their only chance of safety would 
lie m maintaining stnct discipline, abidmg by then: 
excellent military tradition, and obeymg their leaders 
imphcitly The chief leaders, however, were dead, 
mountam fightmg against savages was not a part of their 
mihtary tradition, above all, being Greelts, they did not 
incline to bhnd obedience m desperate circumstances In 
pomt of fact, the situanon v/hich confronted them could 
be met only by threw mg away the rules and regulations 
that had been dnlled mto them What they needed was 
to draw upon all the mtelligence and power of imtiative 
every man of them possessed 

They were merely a band of mercenanes, but they 
w'-ere Greek mercenaries and the average of mtelhgence 
was bgh The question of discipline among ten thousand 
generals would otherwise certainly hare been serious 
and might well have proved fatal, but, no less than our 
westward-faring pioneer ancestors who resembled them, 
they understood the necessity of acting together Not 
a soldier but knew what it would mean to have disorder 
added to the penis they faced Their disciplme was a 
voluntary product, bur it worked When the covered 
wagons made their way across America any leader that 
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arose did so by virtue of superior ability Hich men m 
danger always follow willingly The leaders of the Ten 
Thousand got their posts m the same way The army 
was keen to perceive a man’s quahty and before long 
the young civilian Xenophon was practically m com- 
mand 

Each man, however, had a share m the responsi- 
bihty Once when Xenophon sent out a reconnoitering 
force to find a pass through the mountams, he told them, 
“Every one of you is the leader” At any crisis an as- 
sembly w-as held, the situation explained and full dis- 
cussion mvited “Whoever has a better plan, let him 
speik Our aim is the safety of all and that is the concern 
of all” The case was argued back and forth, then put 
to the vote and the majority decided Incompetent 
leaders were brought to tnal The whole army sat as 
j u Iges and acqmtted or pumshed It reads like a caricature, 
bur there has never been a better vindication of the 
a\ crage man when he is up agamst it The ten thousand 
judges, which the ten thousand generals turned into on 
occasion, never, so far as Xenophon’s record goes, passed 
an unjust sentence On one occasion Xenophon was 
called to account for striking a soldier “ ‘I own that I 
did so,’ he said ‘I told him to carry to camp a wounded 
man, but I found him burymg him still ahve I have 
struck others, too, half-frozen men who were sinking 
dowm m the snow to die, worn-out men laggmg behmd 
where the enemy might catch them A blow would 
often make them get up and hasten Those I have given 
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offense to now accuse me But those I have helped, in 
battle, on the march, m cold, m sickness, none of them 
speak up They do not remember And yet surely it is 
better — and happier, too — to remember a man’s good 
deeds than his evil deeds ’ Upon this,” the narrative 
goes on, “the assembly, ca«hng the past to mind, rose 
up and Xenophon was acquitted ” 

This completely disarnung speech for the defense 
shows how v/ell Xenophon knev the way to manage 
men There is wounded feeling m his words, but no 
anger, no resentment above all, no self-righteousness 
Those listening were convinced by his frankness of his 
honesty reminded, without a suggestion of boa^^ting, 
how great lus services had been, and given to under- 
stand that far from claiming to be faultless, he appealed 
to them only to remembei his deserts as well as his mis- 
takes He understood his audience and the qualities a 
leader must have, at least any leader who would lead 
Greeks In a book he wrote on the education of the great 
Cyrus he draws a picture of the ideal general which, 
absurd as it is v^hen applied to an Oriental monarch, 
shows to perfection the Greek idea of the one method 
that will make men who are worth anything inde- 
pendent, self-reliant men, willing to follow another 
man “The leader,” he wntes, “must himself believe 
that wiilmg obedience always beats forced obedience, 
and that he can get this only by really knowing what 
should be done Thus he can secure obedience from his 
men because he can convince them that he knows best, 
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precisely as a good doctor makes his patients obey 
him Also he must be ready to suffer more hardships chan 
he asks of his soldiers, more fatigue, greater extremes of 
heat and cold ‘No one/ Cyrus always said, ‘can be a 
good officer who does not undergo more than those he 
commands ’ ” However that may be it is certain that 
the inexperienced civilian Xenophon was could have 
won over the Ten Thousand m no other way He was 
able to convince them that he knew best and they gave 
up their own ideas and followed him willingly 

He showed them too that even if they made him 
their leader, it was share and share alike between him 
and the army On one occasion when he was nding up 
trc'in his post in the rear to consult wath the van, and 
the snow was deep and the marching hard, a soldier 
cried to him, “Oh, it’s easy enough for you on horse- 
back ” Xenophon leaped from his horse, flung the man 
aside and marched in his place 

Always, no matter how desperate things seemed, 
the initiative which only free men can be counted on 
to develop got them through They abandoned their 
baggage by common consent and threw away their loot 
‘'We will make the enemy carry our baggage for us,” 
they said “When we have conquered them we can take 
what w^e want” Early in the march they were ternbly 
harassed by the Persian cavalry because they had none 
of their own The men of Rhodes could throw wuth 
their slings twice as far as the Persians They set them on 
biggige mules dire^^ted them to aim at the riders, but 
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spare their mounts and bnng them back, and from that 
time on the Persians kept them m horses If they needed 
ammunition they sent bowmen who could shoot farther 
than the foe to draw dowm showers of arrows that lell 
short and could be easily collected One way or another 
they forced the Persians into service When they got 
to the hills they discarded the tactics they had been 
tramed m They gave up the sohd line, the only forma- 
tion they knew, and the army advanced by columns, 
sometimes far apart It was merely common sense m the 
rough broken country, but that virtue belongs peculiarly 
to men actmg for themselves The disciphntd military 
mind has never been distmguished for it 

So, always cold and sometimes freezing, always 
hungry and sometimes starving, and always, always fight- 
ing, they held their own No one by now had any clear 
idea where m the world they were One day, Xenophon 
nding m the rear, puttmg his horse up a steep hdl, heard 
a great noise m front A tumult was carried back to him 
by the wmd, loud cnes and shouang An ambush, he 
thought, and calhng to the others to follow at full speed, 
he drove his horse forward No enemy was on the hditop, 
only the Greeks They were standing, all faced the same 
way, with tears running dowm their faces, their arms 
stretched out to what they saw before them The shouting 
swelled mto a great roar, “The sea' The sea'” 

They were home at last The sea was home to a 
Greek It was the middle of January They had left 
Cunaxa on the seventh of September In four months 
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they had marched well on to two thousand miles m cir- 
cumstances never surpassed before or since for hardship 
and danger 

The Anabasis is the stor}^ of the Gi eeks in miniature 
Ten thousand men, fiercely independent by nature, in 
a situation where they vere a unto rhciiiselves, 
showed that they were pre-eminently able to work to- 
gether and proved what miracles of achievement willing 
co-operanon can bnng to pass The Greek state, at any 
rate the Athenian state, which we know best, showed the 
same What brought the Greeks safely back from Asia 
was precisely what made Athens great The Atheman 
was a law unto himself, but his dominant instinct to stand 
alone was counterbalanced by his sense of overv helming 
obligation to serve the state This was his own spontane- 
ous reaction to the facts of his life, nothing imposed upon 
him from outside The city was his defense m a hostile 
world, his security, his pnde, too, the guarantee to all 
of his worth as an Athenian 

Plato said that men could find their true moral de- 
velopment only in service to the city The Atheman was 
saved from looking at his life as a private affair Our word 
‘hdiot’^ comes from the Greek name for the man who took 
no share m public matters Pericles m the funeral orauon 
reported by Thucydides says 

We are a free democracy, but we are obedient We obey 
the laws, more especially those which protect the oppressed, 
and the unwritten laws whose transgression brings acknowl- 
edged shame We do not allow absorption in our own af- 
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fairs to interfere with participation in the city’s We differ 
fiom other states m regarding the man who holds aloof 
fiom pubhc life as useless, yet \^e yield to none m inde- 
pendence of spirit and complete self-reliance 

This happy balance was maintained for a very bnef 
period No doubt at its best it was as imperfect as the 
working out of every lofty idea in human terms is bound 
ro be Even so, it was the foundation of the Greek 
achievement The creed of democracy, spiritual and po- 
litical liberty for all, and each man a willing servant of 
the state, was the conception which underlay the highest 
reach of Greek genius It was fatally weakened by the 
race for money and power in the Periclean age, the 
Peloponnesian War destroyed it and Greece lost it for- 
ever Nevertheless, the ideal of free mdividuals unified by 
a spontaneous service to the common hfe was left as a 
possession to the world, never to be forgotteru 



Chapter 

THE IDEA OF TRAGEDY 

Tec GREAT tragic artists of the world are four, and three 
of them are Greek It is in tragedy that the pre-emmence 
of the Greeks c^n be seen most clearly Except for Shal e 
sptare, the great three, Aschylus, Sophocles, Eunpides, 
stmd done Tragedy is an achievement peculiarly Greek 
They v/erc the first to pcxcuxe it and they hfted it to 
Its supreme height Nor is it a matter that airectly touches 
only the great artists who wrote tragedies, it concerns 
the entire ncopie as well, who felt the appeal of the tragic 
to such a degree that they would gather thirty thousand 
srrong to see a performance In tragedy the Greek genius 
penetrated farthest and it is the revelation of what was 
most profound in them 

The special characteristic of the Greeks was their 
power to see the world clearly and at the same tone as 
beautiful Because they were able to do tins, they pro- 
duced art disanguished from all other art by an absence 
of struggle, marked by a calm and serenity which is 
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theirs alone There is, it seems to assure us, a region where 
beauty is truth, truth beauty To it theur artists would lead 
us, dlumimng life’s dark confusions by gleams fitful 
mdeed and wavering compared .vith the fixed light of 
r< ^lous faith, but by some magic of their own, satisfy- 
ing affording a vision of something mconclusive and yet 
of incalculable significance Of all the great poets this is 
true, but truest of the tragic poets, for the reason that in 
them the power of poetry confronts the mexpheable 
Tragedy was a Greek creation because in Greece 
thought was free Wen were thinking more and more 
deeply about human life, and begmnmg to perceive 
more and more clearly that it was bound up with evil 
and that mjustice was of the nature of things And then, 
one day, this knowledge of somethmg irremediably 
wrong m the world came to a poet with his poet’s power 
to see beauty m the truth of human life, and the first 
tragedy was written As the author of a most distin- 
guished book on the subject says “The spirit of mquiry 
meets the spirit of poetry and tragedy is bom ” Make it 
concrete early Greece with her godlike heroes and 
hero-gods fightmg far on the rmging plains of wmdy 
Troy, with her lync world, where every common 
thing IS touched with beauty — her twofold world of 
poetic creation Then a new age dawns, not satisfied 
v ith beauty of song and story, an age that must try to 
know and to explain And for the first time tragedy 
appears A poet of surpassmg magrutude, not content 
with the old sacred conventions, and of a soul vreat 
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enough to beai new and intolerable troth — that is 
Asch^ lus, the first wnter of tragedy 

Tragedy belongs to the poets Only they have 
*'crod the sunlit heights and from life’s disson^n^^c struck 
one clear chord ” None but a poet can write a tragedy 
For tragedy is nothing less than pain transmuted into 
exaltation by the alchemy of poem" and tf poetry is 
true knowledge and the great poets guides safe to follow, 
this transmutation has arresting imphcations 

Pam changed into, or, let say, charged With, 
exaltation It tvould seem that trayedv is a strange matter 
T here is indeed none stranger A f^aged / show s us pain 
and gives us pleasure thereby The gmater the suffering 
depicted, the more terrible the events the niore intense 
our pleasure The most monstrous and appalling deed<5 
hfe can show are those the tragedian chooses, and by the 
spectacle he thus offers us, we are moved to a vcr\ 
passion of enjoyment There is food for vnonder here, 
not to be passed over, as the superficial haie done, by 
pointing out that the Romans made a holiday of a ghd 
laior’s slaughter, and that even to-day fierce instincts, 
sa\age sunuvals, stir in the most civilized Giant all 
dut, and we are not a step advanced on the way to ex- 
plaining the mystery of tragic pleasure It has no leinship 
w^th cruelty or the lust for blood 

On this point it is illuminating to consider oui 
every-day use of the words tragedy and tragic Paia 
sorrow, disaster, are always spoken of as depressing, a« 
dragging down — the dark abyss of pain, a crushing 
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sorroiv, an overwhelrfing disaster But speak of tragedy 
and extraordinarily the metaphor changes Lift us to 
tragic heights, we say, and never anytlung else The 
depths of pathos but never of tragedy Always the 
height of tragedy A word is no hght matter \'\'^ords 
have with truth been called fossil poetry, each, that is, 
a symbol of a creauve thought The whole philosophy 
ol human nature is impliat m human speech it is a matter 
to pause over, that the instmct of manlond has perceived 
a difference, not of degree but of land, between tragic 
pam and all other pain There is somethmg m tragedy 
which marks it off from other disaster so sharply that 
in our common speech we bear witness to the difference 
All those whose attention has been caught by the 
strange contradiction of pleasure tlirough pain agree 
w'th this msanctive witness, and some of the most bnl- 
hant mmds the world has known have concerned them- 
selves with It Tragic pleasure, they teU us, is m a class 
by Itself “Pity and awe,” Anstotle called it, “and a 
sense of emotion purged and purified thereby ” “Recon- 
cihation,” said Hegel, which we may understand m the 
sense of life’s temporary dissonance resolved into eternal 
harmony ‘Acceptance,” said Schopenhauer, the temper 
of mind that says, “Thy wili be done ” “The reaffirmation 
of the wiU to five in the face of death,” said Nietzsche, 
“and the ]oy of its mexhaustibility when so reaffirmed ” 
Pity, awe, reconcfiiaaon, exaltation — these are the 
elements that make up tragic pleasure No play is a 
tragedy that does not caU them forth So the philosophers 
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say, all m agreement with the common judgment of man- 
kind, that tragedy is something abo\e and beyond the 
dissonance of pain But what it is that causes a pLy to 
cal! forth these teelmgs, what is the essential element in 
a tragedy, Hegel alone seeks to define In a notable passage 
he says that the only tiagic subject is a spmtuil struggle 
m which each side has a claim upon our sympathy Bor, 
as his critics ha\e pointed out, he would thus exclude the 
tragedy of the suffering of the innocent, and a defimtion 
which does not include the death of Cordeha or of 
Dcianira cannot be taken as final 

The suffering of the innocent, mdeed, can itseff be 
so differently treated as to necessitate completely differ- 
ent categories In one of the greatest tragedies, the 
Prometheus of ^Tschydus, the mam actor is an innocent 
sufferer, but, beyond this purely formal connection, that 
passionate rebel, defyung God and all the powers of the 
um\erse, has no relationship whate\er to the lovely, 
loving Cordelia An mclusive definition of tragedy must 
cover cases as diverse m circumstance and in the character 
of the protagonist as the whole range of hfe and letters 
can afford it It must include such opposites as Antigone, 
the high-souled maiden who goes with open eyes to her 
death rather than leave her brother’s body unbuned, and 
Macbeth, the ambition-mad, the murderer of his long and 
guest These two plays, seemingly so totally unhke, call 
forth the same response Tragic pleasure of the greatest 
intensity is caused by them both They have something 
m common, but the philosophers do not teU us what it 
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IS Their concern is with what a tragedy makes us feel, 
not with what makes a tragedy 

Only twice in hterary history has there been a great 
penod of tragedy, in the Athens of Pericles anri in 
Elizabethan England What these two periods had m 
common, two thousand years and more apart in time, 
that they expressed themselves m the same fashion, may 
give us some hmt of the nature of tragedy, for tar froiu 
bemg penods of darkness and defeat, each was a tune 
when life was seen exalted, a time of thrilling and un- 
fathomable possibilioes They held their heads high, 
those men who conquered at Marathon and Sal amis, and 
those who fought Spam and saw tlie Great Armada 
sink The world was a place of wonder, mankind was 
beauteous, hfe was lived on the ciest of the wave More 
than all, the poignant joy of heroism had stirred men’s 
hearts Not stuff for tragedy, would you say? But on 
the crest of the wave one must feel either tragically or 
joyously, one cannot feel tamely The temper of mind 
that sees tragedy in hfe has not for its opposite the temper 
that sees joy The opposite pole to the tragic view of 
life IS the sordid view When humamty is seen as devoid 
of dignity and significance, trivial, mean, and sunk m 
dreary hopelessness, then the spirit of tragedy departs 
“Sometime let gorgeous tragedy m sceptred pall come 
sweepmg by ” At the opposite pole stands Gorki with 
The Lower Depths 

Other poets may, the tragedian must, seek for the 
significance of Me An error strangely common is that 
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this Significance for tragic purposes depends, m some 
sort, upon outward circumstance, on 

pomp and feast and revelry, 

With mask, and antique pageantry — 

Notlung of all that touches tragedy The surface of life 
IS comedy’s concern, tragedy is mdifferent to it We do 
not, to be suie, go to ^^am Street or to Zenith for tragedy, 
but the reason has nothing to do with their dull famil- 
iarity There is no reason inherent m the house itself why 
Babbitt’s home m Zemth should not be the scene of a 
tragedy quite as well as the Castle of Elsinore The only 
reason it is not is Babbitt himself “That singular swing 
toward elevation” which Schopenhauer discerned in 
tragedy, does not take any of its mipetus from outside 
thmg's 

The dignity and the sigmficance of human Me — of 
these, and of these alone, tragedy will never let go With- 
out them there is no tragedy To answer the question, 
what makes a tragedy, is to answer the question wherein 
lies the essential sigmficance of life, what the dignity of 
humamty depends upon m the last analysis Here the 
tragedians speak to us with no uncertain voice The great 
tragedies themselves offer the solution to the problem 
they propound it is by our power to suffer, above all, 
that we are of more value than the sparrows Endow them 
With a greater or as great a potentiahty of pain and our 
foremost place m the world would no longer be undis- 
puted Deep down, when we search out the reason for 
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our conviction of the transcendent worth of each human 
being, we know that it is because of the possibihty that 
each can suffer so terribly What do outside trappings 
matter, Zemth or Elsinore^ Tragedy’s preoccupauon is 
with suffering 

But, It IS to be well noted, not with all suffering 
There are degrees in our high estate of pam It is not 
given to all to suffer ahke We differ in nothing more than 
in our power to feel There are souls of httle and of great 
degree, and upon that degree the dignity and significance 
of each hfe depend There is no digmty hke the digmty 
of a soul m agony 

Here I and sorrows sit, 

Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it 

Tragedy is enthroned, and to her realm those alone 
are admitted who belong to the only true aristocracy, 
chat of all passionate souls Tragedy’s one essential is a 
soul that can feel greatly Given such a one and any 
catastrophe may be tragic But the earth may be removed 
and the rnountams be carried into the midst of the sea, 
and if only the small and shallow are confounded, tragedy 
IS absent 

One dark page of Roman history tells of a httle 
seven-year-old girl, daughter of a man judged guilty of 
death and so herself condemned to die, and how she 
passed through the staring crowds sobbing and asking, 
“What had she done wrong^^ If they would tell her, she 
would never do it agam” — and so on to the black pnson 
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and the executioner That breaks the heart, but is not 
tragedy, it is pathos No heights are there for the soul to 
mount to, but only the dark depths where there are tears 
for things Undeserved suffering is not m itself tragic 
Death is not tragic in itself, not the death of the beautiful 
and the young, the lovely and beloved Death felt and 
suffered as Macbeth feels and suffers is tragic Deatli feh 
as Lear feels Cordeha’s death is tragic Ophelia’s death 
IS not a tragedy She being what she is, it could be so only 
if Hamlet’s and Laertes’ grief were tragic griei The 
conflicting claims of the law of God and the law of man 
are not what make the tragedy of the Antigone It is 
Antigone herself, so great, so tortured Hamlet’s hesita- 
tion to kill his uncle is not tragic The tragedy is his power 
to feel Change ail the circumstances of the drama and 
Hamlet m the grip of any calamity would be tragic, ]ust 
as Polomus would never be, however awful the catas- 
trophe The suffermg of a soul that can suffer greatly — 
that and only that, is tragedy 

It follows, then, that tragedy has notlung to do with 
the distinction between Reahsm and Romanticism The 
contrary has always been mamtamed The Greeks went 
to the myths for their subjects, we are told, to msure 
remoteness from real hfe which does not admit of high 
tragedy ‘Teahsm is the rum of tragedy,” says the latest 
writer on the subject It is not true If indeed Realism 
were conceived of as dealmg only with the usual, tragedy 
would be ruled out, for the soul capable of a great passion 
is not usual But if nothmg human is alien to Reahsm, then 
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tragedy is of her domain, for the unusual is as real as the 
usual When the Moscow Art Players presented the 
Brothers Karamazoff there was seen on the stage an absurd 
htde man m dirty clothes who waved his arms about and 
shuflled and sobbed, the faithest possible remove from 
the traditional figures ot tragedy, and yet tragedy was 
there m has person stripped of her gorgeous pall, but 
sceptred truly, speakmg the authentic voice of human 
agony in a struggle past the power of the human heart to 
beai A drearier setting, a more typically realistic setting. 
It would be hard to find, but to see the play was to feel 
pity and awe befoie a man dignified by one tiung only, 
made great by what he could suffer Ibsen’s plays are not 
tragedies Whether Ibsen is a realist or not — the ReaLsm 
of one generation is apt to be the Romanticism of the 
next — small souls are his dramatis peisonae and his plays 
are dramas with an unhappy ending The end of Ghosts 
leaves us with a sense of shuddering horror and cold 
anger agamst a society where such thmgs can be, and these 
are not tragic feehngs 

The greatest realistic works of fiction have been 
wntten by the French and the Russians To read one of 
the great Frenchmen’s books is to feel mingled despair 
and loathing for mankind, so base, so trivial and so 
wretched But to read a great Russian novel is to have an 
altogether different experience The baseness, the beast 
m us, the misery of hfe, are there as plain to see as m 
the French book, but what we aie left with is not de- 
spair and not loathing, but a sense of pity and wonder 
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before mankind that can so suffer The Pvuss^an sees 
litc in that way because the Russian genius is oninanly 
poetical, the Fiench gemus is not Anrm Earenma is a 
tr ’gcdy, Mada7ne Dovary is not Realism and Romanti- 
cism, or comparative degrees of Realism, have nothing to 
do with the matter It is a case of the small soul ag'^uist the 
great soul and the power of a v riter whose special endow - 
ment is ^^voii clair dans ce qiii esf^ agamst the mtmtion of 
a poet 

If the Greeks had left no tragedies behind for us, the 
highest reach of their power would be unknown The 
thiee poets who were able to sound the depths of human 
agony were able also to recogmze and reveal it as tragedy 
The mystery of evil, they said, curtains that of which 
^ki'Cry man whose soul is not a clod hath visions” Pam 
could exalt and in tragedy for a moment men could have 
Sight of a meaning beyond their grasp “Yet had God njt 
turned us in his hand and cast to earth our greatness,” 
Euripides makes the old Trojan queen say m her extrem- 
ity, “we would have passed away giving nothing to men 
They would ha\e found no theme for song in us nor 
made great poems from our sorrows ” 

Why IS the death of the ordinary man a w retched, 
chilling thing which we turn from, while the death of 
the hero always tragic, warms us with a sense of quick- 
ened life^ Answer this question and the enigma of tragic 
pleasure is solved “Never let me hear that brave blood 
has been shed in vain,” said Sir Walter Scott, “it sends an 
imperious challenge down through all the generations” 
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So the end of a tragedy challenges us The great soul in 
pain and m death transforms pam and death Through it 
w e catch a ghmpse of the Stoic Emperor’s Dear City of 
God, of a deeper and more ultimate reahty than that in 
which our lives are hved 




^SCHYLUS 

THE FIRST DRAMATIST 

When Nietzsche made his famous defimtion of tragic 
pleasure he fixed his eyes, hke all the other philosophers 
in like case, not on the Muse herself but on a single 
tragedian His “reaffirmation of the will to hve in the 
face of death, and the )oy of its inexhaustibility when 
so reaffirmed” is not the tragedy of Sophocles nor the 
tragedy of Euripides, but it is the very essence of the 
tragedy of iEschylus The strange power tragedy has 
to present suffering and death m such a way as to exalt 
and not depress is to be felt in ^Eschylus’ plays as m 
those of no other tragic poet He was the first tragedian 
tragedy was his creation, and he set upon it the stamp 
of his own spirit 

It was a soldier-spint iEschylus was a Marathon 
warrior, the title given to each of the little band who had 
beaten back the earher tremendous Persian onslaught 
As such, his epitaph would seem to show, he merited 
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honor so lofty, no mention of his poetry could find place 
beside it 

5'schylus, the Atheman, Euphonon’s son, is dead Tins 
tumb 'n Gela’s cornlands covers him His glonous courage 
the hallowed field of Marathon could tell, and the long- 
haired Alede had knowledge of it. 

Did he fight elsetthere too^ Tliere is no answer to 
this or to any other question about him except in so far 
as It can be found m what he wrote The epitaph, a 
statement that he was descended from an anstocratic 
family, and a few dates — of the production of this or 
that play, and of his death — make up all the facts that 
have come down There was no Plato to draw his por- 
trait with sure, mtimate touches and make him a hvmg 
human bemg forever As with Shakespeare, we know 
him only as he permits us through his plays, a doubtful 
matter m the case of the greatest poets whose province 
IS the whole of hfe and who can identify themselves with 
everythmg there is, dehght m conceiving an lago equally 
vnth an Imogen, as Keats once said Even so, ^Eschylus’ 
work, what we have of it, that is — seven plays only 
left from ninety — shows the mam lines of his charac- 
ter and the temper of his mmd as Shakespeare’s, with 
Its boundless range, does not A conclusion, however, 
to be checked by the consideration that if we had all 
those mnety plays, and of Shakespeare’s only seven 
tragedies, the exact reverse might appear to be the truth 
And yet such is the overpowermg impression each of 
jEschylus’ plays makes of his grandeur of mmd and 
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spmt, of the heroic mold he was cast m, it is not possiifhe 
to conceive of his writing anything that would n(ry 
have been so stamped 

So much we can conclude about the man himse’f, 
but of his actual life there are almost no mdications He 
was used to the ways of a great house, we gather, and 
despised the nouveau nche — he takes him off in the 
Zeus of the Pro7netheus, “the upstart god” who “shovTO 
forth his power for his brief day, his httle moment of 
lordmg It ” If one is a slave, Clytemnestra tells the cap- 
ave Trojan princess, 

It is very well to serve in an old family, 

Long used to riches For indeed the man 
Who reaps a sudden harvest beyond hope. 

Is savage to his slaves above the rule 

In this matter of his soldiermg, too, there are pas- 
sages that would appear to strike unmistakably the note 
of personal experience “Our beds were close to the 
enemy’s walls, our clothes were rotting with the wet, 
our hair full of vermm ” That is not war as the no\ ice 
sees It Even more pomted are the words m Clytemnes- 
tra’s announcement that Troy has fallen, when she pauses 
m the full flight of her tale of triumph to give a strange 
httle reahsuc picture of a newly captured town 

The women have flung themselves on lifeless bodies, 
husbands, brothers — httle children are cLngmg to the old 
dead that gave them hfe, sobbmg from throats no longer 
free, above their dearest. And the victors — a mght of roam- 
mg after battle has set them down hungry to breakfast on 
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speech sounds oddly on a great queen’s lips 
/ an old soldier’s reminiscence, each clear detail 
ji a picture often seen But these few passages are 
there are that throw any hght upon his way of hfe 
. We are, the greatest of us, the product of our times 
/Eschylus lived m one of those brief periods ot hope 
and endeavor which now and again hght up the dark 
pages of history, when mankmd makes a visible advance 
along its destmed path -without fear or faltering A mere 
handful of men had driven back the hosts of the ruling 
world-power, so defeated that Persia was never again 
to repeat an mvasion that had brought only disaster The 
success of that great venture went thrillingly through 
the land Life was lived at an intenser level Peril terror, 
and anguish had sharpened men’s spirits and deepened 
their insight A victory acineved past all hope at the 
very moment when utter defeat and the loss of all things 
seemed certain had hfted them to an exultant courage 
fden knew that they could do heroic deeds, for they 
had seen heroic deeds done by men This was the moment 
for the birth of tragedy, that mysterious combination 
of pam and exaltation, which discloses an invincible 
spirit precisely when disaster is irreparable Up to that 
time the poets of Greece had looked -with a direct and 
un-self -consaous gaze upon the world and found it good 
The glory of brave deeds and the loveliness of natural 
things had contented them iEschylus was the poet of 
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a new era He bridged the tremendous gulf between the 
poetry of the beauty of the outside world and the poetry 
of the beauty of the pam of the world 

He was the first poet to grasp the bewildermg strange- 
ness of hfe, ‘ the antagonism at the heart of the world ” 
He knew hfe as only the greatest poets can know it, he 
perceived the mystery of suffering Mankind he saw 
fast bound to calamity by the worlting of unknown 
powers, committed to a strange venture, companioned 
by disaster But to the heroic, desperate odds fling a 
challenge The high spint of his time was strong m 
^chylus He was, first and last, the bom fighter, to 
whom the consciousness of bemsr matched against a 
great adversary suffices and who can dispense with suc- 
cess Life for him was an adventure, perilous indeed, but 
men are not made for safe havens The fullness of life 
IS m the hazards of Me And, at the worst, there is that 
m us which can turn defeat into victory 

In a man of this heroic temper, a piercing insight 
mro the awful truth of human anguish met supreme 
poeuc pov^er, and tragedy was brought mto being And 
if tragedy’s pecuhar province is to show man’s misery 
at Its blackest and man’s grandeur at its greatest, iEschy- 
ius is not only the creator of tragedy, he is the most 
truly tragic of all the tragedians No one else has struck 
such rmgmg music from Me’s dissonance. In his plays 
there is nothmg of resignation or passive acceptance 
Great spirits meet calamity greatly The maidens who 
form the chorus of the Prometheus demand full knowl- 
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edge of all the evil before them 'Tor when one lies 
sick, to face with clear e)es all the pam to come is 
sweet ” Antigone, about to do what means certain death 
to her, ones, “Courage’ The po^^er will be mine and 
the means to act ” When Clytemnestra has struck her 
blow and her husband has fallen dead, she opens the 
palace doors and proclaims what she has done 

Here I stand where I struck So did I Nothing do I deny 
Twice did I strike him and twice he cried out, and his limbs 
failed and he fell The third stroke I gave him, an offering 
to the god of Hell who holds fast the dead And there he lay 
gasping and his blood spouted and splashed me with black 
sprav, a dew of death, sweet to me as heaven’s sweet rain- 
drops; when the cornland buds 

Prometheus, helpless and faced by irresistible force, 
IS nneonquered There is no yieldmg m him, even co 
pronounce the one word of submission which will set 
inm fiee, no repentance m dust and ashes before al- 
mighty power To the herald of the gods who bids him 
yield to Zeus’ commands, he answers 

There is no torture and no cunnxng trick, 

There is no force, w^hich can compel my speech. 

Until Zeus wills to loose tliese deadly bonds 
So let him hurl his blazing thunderbolt, 

And with the white wings of the snow, 

With hghtximg and with earthquake, 

Confound the reeling world 
None of all this wiU bend my will 

Herald 

Submit, you fool Submit In agony learn wisdom- 
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Prometheus 

Seek to persuade the sea wave not to break- 

You will persuade me no more easily 

With his last words as the universe crashes upon him, 
he asserts the justice of his cause “Behold me, I am 
wronged’ — greater than the umverse which crushes 
him, said Pascal In this way jEschylus sees maniond, 
meeting disaster grandly, forever undefeated “Take heart 
Suffering, when it climbs highest, lasts but a httle time” 
— that line from a lost play gives in brief his spuit as 
It gives the spirit of his time 

He was a pioneer who hews his way through by 
the magnificence of sheer strength and does not stay to 
level and finish There is no smooth peifecuon of form 
m him such as ever gives a hint that the summit has 
been reached and just beyond hes decadence He could 
have heaved the mighty stones of the Mycentean gate, 
he could not have polished the lovely beauty of the 
Praxiteles Hermes Aristophanes, keenest of cntics and 
true lover of lEschylus even when caricaturing him, 
describes his adjecuves, those touchstones of a poet, as 
“new, torrent-swept ambers, blown loose by a giant 
at war,” and the words recall that storm of “high- 
engendered battles,” of “sulphurous and thought- 
executmg fires, vaunt-couriers of oak-cleavmg thunder- 
bolts” that beat upon Lear’s head A kind of splendid 
carelessness goes with surpassing power The labor of 
the file was not for ^Eschylus as it was not for Shake- 
speare These are not to be pictured pacmg the floor 
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through nights of anguish, searching for le mot unique 
There is a kinship between the two Shakespeare 
also had seen men achieve and suffer on a plane above 
the level of mere human life and had been moved by 
rlie high hope and courage of an age when heroes hke 
those of Marathon and Salamis walked the earth The 
sense of the wonder of human life, its beauty and terror 
and pain, and the power in men to do and to hear, is in 
®schylus and in Shakespeare as m no other writer 

Thy friends are exultations agonies, 

And love and man’s unconquerable mind 

These words from a mneteenth-century poet are as 
ch iracteristic of both Shakespeare and ^Eschylus as any- 
thing either of them ever wrote 

One of Shakespeare’s plays, indeed, Macbeth, is 
completely hke ^Eschylus in conception, more so bv 
far than any of Sophocles’ or Euripides’ plays The at- 
mosphere of Macbeth’s castle and Agamemnon’s palace 
is the same It is always mght there, a heavy murk is 
m the air, death drifts through the doorways It is not 
a mere case of dark deeds done in both CEdipus’ palace 
is as deeply stained with blood, horror is there, and the 
slow footsteps of fate, clearly heard, ever inexorably 
drawing nearer to the doom that must be But m the 
Oresteta and Macbeth the horror consists of the fact 
that those footsteps are not clearly heard, they are 
muffled, the ear listens and is not sure, what moves 
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on IS shrooded m blackness, the unknown is there and 
the mystery of evil 

It IS impossible to show by quotations the simi- 
ianty m the general impression the two tragedies make, 
bat the way each is contmually pomtmg to an undefined 
terror to come can be illustrated by many passages 
Again and again in both plays the note of foreboding 
IS struck Some dreadful deed is impending — what, 
none may say, but 2Lny moment we may be face to 
face with in 


MACBETH 

Act I, sc 5 

MACBETH Why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair, 

And make mv seated heart knock at my nbs, 
Against the use of nature^ Present fears 
Are less than horrible imagimngs. 

Act 1 , sc 4 

MACBETH Stars, hide your fires* 

Let not light see my black and deep desires, 

The eye wink at the hand, vet let that be 
Which the eye tears, when it is done, to sec* 

LADY MACBETH Come, thick night. 

And pall thee m the dunnest smoke of hell. 

That my keen kmfe sees not the wound it makes, 
Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry “Hold, hold*” — 
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MACBETH 


CASSANDRA 

CHORUS 

CASSANDRA 
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Act Illy sc 4 

Avaunt^ and quit my sight^ Let the earth hide 
thee’ 

Thy bones are marrow less, thy blood is cold’ 
Thou hast no speculation m those eyes 
Which thou dost glare with Hence, horrible 
shadow’^’ 

Unreal mockery, hence’ 

AGAMEMNON 

CHORUS But dark fear now 
Shows me dim 
Dreadful forms 
Hid in night 

Men who shed the blood of men, 

Their ways are not unseen of God 
Black the spirits that avenge 

Why for me so steadfastly 
Hovers still this terror dark 
At the portals of my heart prophetic 
Spirit of vengeance, your music is sung to no 
lyre 

Heart that throbs, 

Breast that swells, 

Tides of pain that shake the spirit, 

Are you but fools^ 

Nay, you presage what shall be 

Where have you brought me — and to what a 
house’ 

The house of Atreus" sons — 

No — but a house God hates 
Murders and strangling deaths — 
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Km staking down km Oh, they kill nun 
here 

House th-t I nows evil and evil — the Soor d**’ps 
red 

0 God, O God WTiat \ onid they bring to 

Is there a woe that this honse Lnows not^ 

Oh, dark deed, beyond cure, be} ond hope 

— And help stands far aw av 

CISSANDR.4 See them — those }onder b} the wall — thc’-e, 
tbere^ 

So young — like forms that ho’ver in a dream 

Children thc} seem, murdered by those they 
loved 

And in their hands is flesh — It is their 

And inw ard parts — O load most horrible’ 

1 sec them 

Vengeance, I swear, from these is shaping «cill 

The similarity m the effect produced by these 
quotations is unmistakable, and it could be illustrated 
at far greater length It is not a chance resemblance 
that through one drama come and go the weird sisters 
and through the other thc three avengmg furies of 
ciune Neither band could have found a place m CEdi- 
pus' palace 

Another notable resemblance both poets can laugh 
That can be said of no other tragedian The poets, 
indeed, of whatsoever description, are not given to 
laughter, they are a serious company iEschyius and 
Shakespeare alone stand for the soundness of Socrates’ 
opinion, that it is within die provmce of the same 
writer to compose both tragedy and comedy Lesser 
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men would feel the mtrusion of the comic mto the 
tragic a fault against good taste as witness all the 
critics who have suffered over the porter in Macbeth 
But the great two, one surmises, w^ere not concerned 
with good taste They did what they pleased A mo- 
ment of tragic suspense, hardly to be equalled, is when 
the doors of Agamemnon’s palace close upon the son 
who has come to kill his mother and has gamed ad- 
mission to her by pretending to be the bearer of the 
news of his own death As he passes mto the palace 
and the mind is full of the awful deed to be done, an 
old woman enters whom the chorus address as Orestes 
nurse She is crymg 

Oh, Fm a wretched woman Fve known troubles enough 
but never any like this Oh, Orestes, my dailing’ Oh, dear, he 
was the trouble of my life His mother ga\e him to me to 
nurse, and the shrill screams at night that routed me out of 
bed, and all the useless bother of him 1 had to put up w itn 
It A child hasn’t any sense, any more than a dumb 
You’ve got to follow its w’’hims A babv can’t tell you when 
It’s hungry or thirsty or going to wet its clothes And a 
child’s stomach can do it all alone — and sometimes I knew^ 
what was coming, but often 1 didn’t, and then all the clothes 
had to be washed I wasn’t only nurse, 1 was washerwoman 
too — 

And so exits the forerunner of Juliet’s nurse and the 
play moves on to the murder of the mother b> her son 
Shakespeare, it may be said, was above all a man 
of the theatre as ^Tschylus, it is the current opimon, 
was non He is generally held to be a philosophic poet 
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who strayed by some mischance upon the stage So 
far IS this from being true chat he was first and iorc- 
most the born dramatist, a man who saw iife so clra- 
mancally that to express hmiself he had to invent the 
drama For that is what he did Until he came thtie 
was only a chorus witii a leader He aaded a 
actor thus contnvmg the action of charicter upon 
character which is the essence of the drama He was 
ai least as much a man of the theatre as ShaLe:j[;C ire, 
not only the founder of it, but an actor and a pr^^ci.c tl 
producer as well He designed the dress all G’*cck actors 
Vv^ore, he developed stage scenery and stage macliinery , 
he kid down the lines for the Attic cheats e 

Small wonder that with all this on his shoulders 
his technique was often faulty No doubt he could w rne 
bad lines and bad scenes, he was a careless worknim, 
negligent of detail Sometimes he ignored legitimate minor 
mterests, sometimes he dragged them out to a w tan- 
some length, as m the Ltbatwn-Bearers, where Orestes' 
recogmtion by Electra is given briefly and camel), v hiie 
the discovery of the lock of hair on the tomb holds 
the stage for a hundred and fifty long lines But he 
always realized the essential drama of the storv^ he was 
dramatizmg, and he always went straight to it There 
he was not careless The great central theme of each 
play he presented with consummate theatncil skih as 
well as dramanc power The plays of his two great 
successors are often better theatre than his They were 
more sloliful craftsmen and had a far more developed 
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tcchmqne, but there are scenes m his plays of a dramatic 
intensity which ls beyond anytlnng m Sophocles or 
Euripides He not only invented the drama, he raised 
ic to a height which has only once been equalled, and 
m tilt glory of that twofold achievement he stands 
alone 

One quotation to support the point must suffice, 
for the reason that only a fairly long passage can show 
tbiS special power of dramatic effect In the Lebanon- 
Bearers Clytemnestra learns that Orestes is alive and 
has lolled her lover She knows then what is to come 
She bids a sla\e 

Swift’ Bring me an axe that can slay I w^ll know now 
if I am to win 01 lose I stand here on the height of misery 
Orestes enters nmth Pylades 

ORESTES It IS you I scek The other has had his fill 
\ou love him — you shall lie m the same giave 

CLYTEMNESTRA Stop — oh, my son Look — my breast 
Your heavy head dropped on it and you slept, oh, many a 
time and your baby mouth where never a tooth was, sucked 
the milk and so you grew — 

ORESTES Oh Pylades wffiat shall I do> My mother — 
Awe holds me. May I spared 

PTL\rE® Where then Apollo’s woids and the dread 
compact^ Make all men enemies but not the gods 

ORESTES Good counsel I obey You — follow me I 
lead you where he lies to kill you there 

CLiTEMNEsniA It scems, my son, that you will kill your 
mother 

ORESTES Not I You kill yourself 

CLYTEMNESTRA I am alivc — 1 Stand beside my grave 
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i hear the sonq; of death \They go out and the Cnoam smg 
that her fate ts pist ] 

Lift up your head, oh, house The light^ I see the hithu 
\The ijahee doors roll back Orestes stands over r^o 
dead bodies ] 

oRrsTES I am blameless of the one Fe died <-ne th 
adulterers must die But she \’^ho pi nned this tliinit or 
h >r^or against her husband b-^ r\hom she Inm. ^ .neath 
her girdle the burden of children — vbat "huik voj ui er 
Snake or viper was she"' Fler verv touch ''vould rot a ir^r 
CHORUS Woe — v. oe — Oh fearful deeds’ 

ORESTES D’d she do it or did she noc'^ Tne prooL cu 
know — the deed and the death I am victor uu vule, pj- 
luted 

CHORUS One trouble is here — another comes 
ORESTES Hear me and learn, for I know rot how it 
will end 1 am borne along by a runawa^^ norse thoughts 
are out of bounds Fear at my heart is leaping up Before 
my reason goes — oh, you my friends, 1 say I killed my 
mother — yet not without reason — she was ule and she 
killed my father and God hated her — Look — Look — 
Women — there — there — Black — all black, and long hair 
twisting like snakes Oh, let me go 

CHORUS What fancies trouble you, O son, faithful to 
your fatlier^ Do not fear 

ORESTES No fancies My mother has sent them They 
throng upon me and from their eyes blood drips, blood of 
hate You 5ee them not^ I — I see them. They drive me I 
cannot stay 

[He rushes out ] 

CHORUS Oh, where will this fren7y of evil end^ 

And on this note the play closes There is not m all 
literature any scene more dramatic 
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This inventor of a new form of art was by tem- 
perament an mnovator who oaw the old go down and 
joyfully helped make the new He was the leader of 
thought tor Greece at that moment when ideas the 
world had never known before were stirring, but he 
soon left his toilowers far out of sight That piercing 
‘mtellect of his saw through false and foolish notions 
which were to hold the world enslaved for many a 
century to come He was the forerunner of Eurip- 
ides, the arch-rationahst Long before Euripides had 
brought his terrible indictment against war m the Troian 
Women, iEschylus, Maratlion-warnor though he was, 
had stripped away its glory He had fought in the ranks 
and he knew what war was hke as only the man can 
who has seen it at close quarters It is curious that he 
peiccived how money and war arc bound up together 

For all who sped 
fortn from Greece, 
joining company, 
such grief as passes power to bear 
in each man’s home, 
plain to see 
Many things 

there to pierce a heart through 
Women know" whom they sent forth, 
but instead of the hving, 
back there comes to eveiy^ house 
armor and dust from the bummg 
And war who trades 
men for gold 
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living for dead, 
and holds his scales 

where the spear-points meet and clash, 
to their beloved, 
back from Troy 
he sends them dust 
from the flame, 
heavy dust, 
dust wet with tears, 
filling urns m seemly wise, 
freight well-stowed, the dust of men. 

There are many passages like that m the Agamenmon 
In one brief sentence he disrmsses a central — per- 
haps the central — dogma of the Greeks, that great 
prosperity is viewed jealously by heaven and ends m 
misery “I hold my own mind and thmk apan from 
other men Not prosperity but sm brings misery ” 

It IS usually held that the radical and the religious 
temperaments are antagonistic, but m point of fact the 
greatest religious leaders have been radicals JEsch\l\is 
was profoundly rehgious and a radical, and so he pushed 
aside the outside trappings of religion to search into 
the thing itself The gods come and go bewiidenngl) 
m his plays for the reason that they are only shadows 
to him, whose inconsistencies and incongruities do not 
interest him He is lookmg past them, beyond the many 
to the one, ‘‘the Father, Ancient of Days, who fashioned 
us with his own hand ” In Him, m God, he bolds, 
rests the final and reconciling truth of this mystery 
that IS human life, which is above all the mystery of 
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undeserved suffering The innocent suffer — how can 
tlijt be and God be just? That is not only the cen- 
tral problem of tragedy, it is the great problem every- 
where when men begin to think, and everywhere at 
the same stage of thought they devise the same expla- 
naaon, the curse, which, caused by sm in tlie first 
instance, works on of itself through the generations — 
and lifts from God the awful burden of injustice The 
haunted house, the accursed race, hterature is full of 
them “The sms of the fathers shall be visited upon 
the children ” CEdipus and Agamemnon must pay for 
their forefathers’ cnmes The stolen gold dooms the 
Volsungs It IS a kmd of half-way house of explanation 
which satisfies for a time men’s awakening moral sense 
It did not satisfy iTschylus 

He was a lonely thinker when he began to think 
“those thoughts that wander through etermty” The 
Hebrew Ezekiel at about the same time perceived the 
injustice of this way of mamtaiiung God’s justice and 
protested against the mtolerable wrong of children’s 
suffenng for their father’s sms, but his way out was 
to deny that they did As ever, the Jew was content 
with a “Thus saith the Lord,” an attitude that leaves 
no place for tragedy m die world He could accept the 
irraaonal and rest m it serenely, the actual fact before 
him did not confront him mescapably as it did the 
Greek 

^chylus was consaous of his own isolation when 
he went beneath the accepted explanaaon “1 alone do 
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not believe he wrote Ke tooli the probLoi ai 

its worst, a witc duven to murder h^r Husband, a son 
w en to kill his niother, and back ot tliciii an irhefit- 
ance of bb^ck deed upon black deed No eas\ \ a}' 
out that would ‘heal the hurt’ oi the world “slight'^ ’ 
would do for him He saw the memorable woruLg 
out of the curse, he knew that the sms of the fathers 
aie ^nsited upon the children, he beLe\ed in the justice 
of God Tlie truth to reconcile these truths he found 
in the experience of men which the men of his gcoei- 
alion muse have realized far beyond others, that pan 
and error have their purpose and their use they aic 
steps of the ladder of knowledge 

God, whose law it is that he w^ho learns must suffer And 
e\en in our sleep pam that cannot forget, faUs diup b> 
drop upon the heart, and m our own despite, against our 
Will, comes wisdom to us by the awful grace of God 

A great and lonely thinker Only here and then 
m the very greatest have the depth and penetration (J 
his thought been equalled, and his insight into the riddic 
of the world has not yet been superseded 



Chapter 

SOPHOCLES 

QXnNTESSENCE OF THE GREEK 

Tragic pleasure, Schopenhauer said, is m the last analysis 
a matter of acceptance The great philosopher of gloom 
’was defimng all tragedy m terms of one tragedian His 
definition applies to Sophocles alone, but it compresses 
into a smgle ■word the spint of the Sophoclcan drama 
Acceptance is not acquiescence or resignation To en- 
dure because there is no other way out is an attitude 
that has no commerce ■with traged-y Acceptance is the 
temper of mind that says, “Thy will be done” m the 
sense of “Lo, I come to do thy will ” It is active, not 
passive Yet it is distinct from the spirit of the fighter, 
with which, indeed, it has nothing m common It accepts 
life, seemg clearly that thus it must be and not other- 
wise ‘We must endure our going hence even as our 
coming hither ” To strive to understand the irresistible 
movement of events is illusory, still more so to set 
ourselves against wh-at we can affect as httle as the 

ij8 
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planets m their orbits Even so, we are not mere spec- 
tators There is nobility m the world, goodness, gentle- 
ness Men are helpless so far as their fate is concerned, 
but they can ally themselves with the good, and m 
suffering and dymg, die and suffer nobly “Ripeness 
IS aU” 

This IS the spint of Sophocles, as unlike that of 
iEschylus as the spirit of a man on a foundcrmg vessel 
who stands aside to let the women and children fill 
the life-boats and accepts death calmly as his portion, 
IS unhke that of the Elizabethan crcntlemcn who sailed 
the little Revenge against the Spanish xAxmada m that 
most glorious fight ot history There v^tit scarcely 
rwo decades between the two tragedians, but the tre- 
mendous stream of the hte of Athens flov\ed so swiftly 
that by the time Sophocles had 1 cached manhood the 
outlook on life which had made Marathon, Thermopvla, 
Saiamis, possible had passed away Their very names 
have power to-day to move us to great memories 
‘'Gods then were men and walked upon the earth’’ 
Even to-day we can catch a glimpse of what it must 
have meant to watch the decline of that heroic en- 
deavor and the failure of those high hopes Athens 
had brought to birth freedom for the world, and then 
straightway turned to compass the destruction of her 
own glorious offspring She grew powerful, imperial, 
tyranmcal She was for brmgmg all Greece beneath 
her yoke so that the rest of Greece turned upon her, 
and before Sophocles died, Sparta was at her gates and 
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xr sun was setting As a very old man when death 
the deli\crcr was dose at hand, he wrote the well- 
Inown lines 

Tiie long days store up many things nearer to grief than 

)oy 

Death at the last, the deliverer 
l\^ot to be bom is past all prizing best* 

Ne\t best bv far when ore has seen the light 
to go thaiiCr swiftly whence he came 
W^en y 01 til and its light carelessness are past, 

Wiiat woes are not without, what griefs within, 

Emy and faction, stritc and sudden death 
And last of a^ old age, despised, 

Infirm, unfriended 

These words are not his creed They were written 
when he was as full of grief as age, wretched m both 
They are a record of his hfe his youth m the bright 
day of Athens’ hope, his manhood when war and party 
strife were assaihng the city, and his old age when 
the enemy of beauty and tolerance and fair hvmg, of 
all that Athens had stood for, w^as conqueror An old 
man summing up his hfe after ail the taste for hfe 
and all the reason for it, too, were gone, not the great 
poet’s final judgment passed upon it He gave that 
judgment in no uncertam w^ords Such tunes as those 
he hved in test the temper of men To the weaker 
spirits they bring the despair of all things The starry 
heavens are darkened and trath and justice are no more 
But to men hke Sophocles outside change does not bring 
the loss of inner steadfastness The strong can keep the 
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transient and tbe eternal separate Sop’^oc'es dcsjiairctl 
tor the city he loved, to him hinrveif evil h->d core 
and nor good, but, as he savi life, outside cirtu’- '•t'oee 
tv as in the ultimate sense pov.erltcs, ith^n hmisc’'', 
he held, no man is helpless There is an mner c.tadei 
where we may rule our own spirits, hve as free men, 
die without dishonoring humamty A man can always 
hve nobly or die nobly, A)ax says Antigone goes to 
her death not uncomforted death was her choice, and 
she dies, the chorus tell her, “mistress of her own fate ” 
Sophocles saw life hard but he could bear it hard WTien 
Deianira is being told of her husband’s mfidehty and 
her unwilling mformant falters in his talc, she bids him, 
“Do not cheat me of the truth Not to know the truth — 
that mdecd would be my hurt ” The last words of the 
second CEdtpus strike the dominant note of all his play s 
“Cease lamentation, for verily these thmgs stand fast” 
He offers no refuge from things as they are except the 
refuge of suffermg and death accepted in calm of mind, 
with strength unshaken 

For the rest, m the outside world nothing is sure 
and most thmgs are sad Sophocles is melancholy’', not 
with a black or bitter melancholy, Milton’s “pensive 
nun ” ‘ Fricndslup is often false”, “Faith does not abide”, 
“Human life is a shadow” — such saymgs are on every 
page 

For never all days free from pain 
are given mortals by the son of Kronos. 

But joy and grief 
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the wheels of time 
roll round to all, 

even as the circling pathways ot the stars 

Nothing abides for men, not bright-bespangled mght, 

not doom, not death 

Wealth comes and goes, 

and grief and gladness 

The danger of this kmd of morahzmg is that it is 
easy and separated by a hair’s-breadth only from the 
commonplace Sophocles often grows sententious 'Tor 
ail men it is appomted to die”, “Before he sees it no 
man can read the future or his fate”, “The honor of 
life lies not in words but m deeds ” Not even the sw’^eep 
of his mighty wmg can lift this sort of thmg mto the 
realm of poetry, but here as m all else he is a Greek 
of the Greelcs, lovers ever of anuthesis and of a pithy 
saying The wonder is not that Sophocles must draw 
the moral but that jTschylus signally does not Tlie point 
IS only one of many that mark the fundamental difference 
betw’^cen the two 

Sophocles was conservative, the upholder of an es- 
tablished order In theology the conservative temper 
tends to formahsm Sophocles puts on the same level 
“to walk with no regard for justice” and to have “no 
reverence for images of gods ” He took contentedly the 
orthodox view of the hierarchy of Olympus, but a mind 
and a spirit such as his could not rest there His beatific 
vision has nothing to do with the fancies and fables of 
z childish mythology The word forever on his bps is 
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law and when he searched the heavens scelang to under- 
stand, what he found was, “Laws of purity and refer- 
ence which no forgetfulness shall ever put to sleep, and 
God through them is great and grows not old ” Fie has 
substituted law for that proud word freedom winch 
a^lschylus so loved \thens is to him the city which 
has “the perfect fear of Heaven in rghteous laws’’ He 
loves “order” and “fair harmony” and “sobrictv ” Free- 
dom, one suspects, looked to him a noisy, disorderly, 
mtemperate bubiness, rot to be contaxned within decent 
limits “And ever shall this law hold good,” sing the 
chorus m the Antigone^ “nothing that is vast enters into 
the hfe of mortals without a curse ” That is the Greek 
speaking All Greek words that mean literally boundless^ 
mde finite^ unhvnted, have a bad connotation The Greek 
lilted what he could sec clearly The mfimte was un- 
pleasant to him 

In every way Sophocles is the embodiment of what 
w^e know as Greek, so much so that ail defimtions of 
the Greek spirit and Greek art are first of all definitions 
of his spirit and his art He has imposed himself upon 
the world as the qumtessenaal Greek, and the qualities 
pre-eminently his are ascribed to all the rest He is direct, 
lucid, simple, reasonable Excess — the word is not to 
be mentioned m his presence Restramt is his as no 
other writer’s Beauty to him does not mherc in color, 
or light and shade, or any method of adornment, but 
m structure, m Ime and proportion, or, from another 
point of view, it has its roots not in mystery but in 
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dear truthfulness This is the classic spirit as we have 
conceded it, and conti'^sted with Sophocles, ^chyliis 
IS a romanticist How sooei is Sophocles' utterance t\m 
in despair His most desperate sayings have an air of 
leasonableness 

Only the base will long for length of Lfe 
that nevei turns another wav from evil 
What )oy is there xn day that tollows day, 
now swift, now slo v, and death the only goal 
I count as nothing him who feels Wxthm 
the glow of empty hopes 

And how romantic is iEschylus' despair 

Black smoke I would be, 

nearing the clouds of God 

Ail unseen, soaimg aloft, 

as dust without wings I would perish 

Oh, for a seat high in air, 

where the dripping clouds turn snow, 

a sheer, bare cliff, outranging sight, 

brooding alone, aloft 

Down I would hurl myself, deep down, 

and only the eagles would see 

The last words spoken by the two Antigones brmg 
mto clear relief the difference between the two men's 
temperaments Sophocles' Antigone mourns 

Unwept, unfriended, without marriage song, 

I pass on my last journey to my grave 
Behold me, what I suffer and from whom, 
because I have upheld that which is high. 
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Not so iEsch^Ius’ heroine 

No one shall ever thus decree tor me. 

I am a woman and vet vnll I make 
a grave, a burying tor him With my o\. n hands' 
Courage' For I will find the power to act 
Speak not to stay me 

Aristophanes in the Frogs gives a sketch of Sophocles 
which is m singular contrast to the moclang portraits 
of everybody else The rest brawl hke fishwi\es and 
fight like bad httle boys, ^chylus and Euripides fore- 
most Sophocles stands aloof, gentle and courteous and 
ready to give place to others, “blameless m life and 
blameless, too, in death ” Not even Aristophanes could 
then jeer at Sophocles to an Athenian audience * There 
IS no other proof so convincing of the general ie^vel oi 
mteUigence and cultivated understanding m ikthens a' 
the fact that Sophocles was the popular playwnght Bui 
however great and sad the difference between the taste 
of the theatre pubhc then and now, m one respect the) 
are the same general popularity always means warnitl 
of human sympathy In Sophocles’ plays one may catci 
a glimpse here and there of that tender and gentle spin 
which so endeared him to the Athemans, and which 1 
moving as only the tenderness and the gentleness of thi 
very strong can be The bhnded CEdipus beggmg fo 
his children 

* There is of course, the comparison with Siniomdes m the Fe&d 
but that was many years earlier 
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Let me touch them — Oh, could I but touch them with 
mv hands, I would think that they were with me as when 
once I could behold them Do I hear weeping? My beloved 
near me? Come to me, my children Come here to my hands 

That is a new note There is nothing hke it in lEschylus 

Warmth of nature does not argue a passionate soul 
Sophocles is warm, but underneath all he is passionless 
A great tragedian and a supremely great poet, and yet 
a detached observer of life Of another such it was said, 
“Thy soul was hke a star and dwelt apart,” and those 
who love Milton wiU always understand Sophocles best 
The periods the two men hved m were as ahlce as the 
periods of ^chylus and Shakespeare were ahke Milton, 
too, passed through a time of exultant hope, when Crom- 
well put England on the map of Europe, and he, too, 
had to watch the failure of aU he cared for and die 
at last a very old man, seeing his country, to use his 
own words, “shamed and defiled” He, too, learned to 
accept life and view it as a thing apart from himself 
“in calm of mmd, all passion spent ” His world of lofty 
and solemn poetry is the world of the Antigone and the 
(Edipus at Colonus 

Hie supreme excellence of both men is the same 
Alas for us, that it is one which for Sophocles was lost 
m Its complete perfection when classic Greek ceased to 
be a spoken language. A great thought can hve forever, 
passed on from tongue to tongue, but a great style hves 
only m one language. Of aU English poets Milton is 
least read by non-Enghsh-speakmg people Shakespeare 
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may almost be called German as well as English, bot 
Milton IS English alone Sophocles and iVLlton are the 
two mcomparablc stylists They are always artists of the 
great style They maintain a continuous level of lo\ eli- 
ness of word, of phrase, of musical sweep and pause 
Compared to them ^chylus and Shakespeare arc faulty 
workmen, capable ot supreme fehcity of ev|ircssion s^de 
by side with grotesque distoruom Milton’s poetry is 
typically English m its gemus, it is poetry of magnificent 
opulence, of weighted phrase and gorgeous adjective, 
but there are times when he becomes so hmpid, simple, 
clear, direct, that he is classic, and for one who cannot 
read Greek easily the surest way to catch a glimpse of 
that flawless perfection of utterance which is Sophocles, 
is to read Milton 
Sabrina fair, 

Listen where thou art sitting 

Under the glassy, cool, translucent wave 

While the still mom went out with sandals gray 
That IS the way Sophocles can write 

And completely Sophoclean in substance and in 
style IS 

Come, come, no time for lamentations now, 

Nor much more cause Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson and heroicly hath finished 
A life heroic 

Nothing IS here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breast, no weakness, no contempt. 
Dispraise or blame, nothing but well and fair, 

And what may calm us m a death so noble 
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It IS hard to believe that Sophocles did not wnte that 
Milton was no drairatist Thought was his great in- 
terest, not action Sophocles turned naturally to the 
drama He was a man of Periclean Athens where pre- 
eminently the play was the thing, but it is open to question 
whether his own bent would have led him that way It is 
certain that he is a greater poet tlian dramatist In dra- 
matic power he stands below lEschylus On the other 
hand, m good theatre, as distinguished from sheer drama, 
he IS his superior, but that is only to say that he possessed 
m the highest degree the Athenian technical gift m what- 
ever direction he turned he was a consummate workman 
If he yrotc a play it would be done as well as it could 
be done from every pomt of view of theatrical craftsman- 
sbp One miagmes the young man watchmg a perform- 
ance of j5^schylus’ Libstton-Bearers and noting every 
crude detail and the passmg over of many a chance for a 
tense moment that lock of Orestes’ hair they will never 
have done talkmg about, the patent silhness of Electra’s 
divimng that her brother has arrived because the foot- 
prmts she has found are hke her own, the scene where 
she recogmzes him, so qmckly passed over when it held 
most admirable dramatic possibihnes And oS he goes 
to do a really well-made play Such is the Electro. So brief, 
but not a word wasted, Electra’s character given m a mo- 
ment by the sharp contrast to her sister, the mtense, com- 
pressed dialogue, where every word means something 
different to the speakers and the spectators, and the effect 
IS clectnc, that lock of hair relegated far to the back- 
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ground, the recognition scene worked to the full of ali 
its possibilities, and in the end a thrilling moment The 
son has come to avenge his father’s death at the hands 
of his wife and her lover by murdering the two murderers 
He has lalied his mother, having gamed admission to her 
by declarmg tiiat he is brmgmg her news of his n death 
HiS sister waits at the palace door To her comes their 
mother’s lover, rejoicmg diat the one man tliey feared is 
dead 

^GiSTHUS Where are the strangers who have brought 
us news of Orestes skm^ 

Electra Within They have found a v ay to the heart 
of their hostess 

iEciSTHUS Can I look upon the corpse with mv own 
eyes^ 

Electra You can indeed 

[The palace doors open The sJorouded corpse oj 
Clytemnestra Ites ^ust withm Orestes stands over tt j 
iEcisTHUS Uncover the face that I v ho was his kins- 
man, may pay my due tnbute of mourning 
Orestes Do you yourself hft the veil 
iEoiSTHUs So be it — but you, Electra, call me Qytem- 
nestra if she is near 

Orestes She is Look no farther for her 
[iEcisTHUs Ufts the face cloth ] 

^GiSTHUS What do I see — 

Orestes Why so terrified^ Is the face strange to you^ 

The lifting of that cloth is a supreme theatrical touch 
It IS the great moment m the play But the story Sophocles 
was dramatizing centered around a situation which could 
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not be surpassed for dramauc opportunity, the murder 
of a mother by her son No attention is focused on this 
fact m the play When the son comes out after lolhng his 
mother, he and his sister agree bnefly that it is well done, 
and turn mstantly to the real chmax, the kdlmg of 
^gisthus Sophocles dehberately avoided the horror of 
that first murder He substituted for it the nghteous pun- 
ishment of a murderer, a death that could move no one 
to pity and awe. “Thoughts too great for man,” he ever 
held, are not for man to utter He had the sure instinct 
of the consummate artist what was too tremendous ever 
to be done m fimshed perfection he would not attempt 
The high passion that is needed for the very highest 
drama was not m him He had a supreme gift of poetic 
expression, a great mtellect, and an unsurpassed sureness 
of beautiful workmanship, but he did not rise to the heights 
where iEschylus and Shakespeare alone have walked 



Chapter 

EURIPIDES 

THE MODERN MIND 

Euripides “with all his faults the most tragic of the pr^ts/’ 
said Aristotle supreme among critics whose cliim ri 
pronounce ever the final verdict has only of late httn 
called into question His judgment here points the brtcr- 
day attitude toward him the great critic was wrong, he 
confused sadness and tragedy Euripides is the saddest ot 
the poets and for that very reason not the most trig^c 
A very great tragedian, beyond all question, one of the 
woild’s four greatest, to all of whom belongs that strangest 
power, so to present tlie spectacle of pain that we are 
lifted to what w e truly call the height of tragedy 

Euripides can indeed walk “those heights e\ilted"’ 
but the dark depths of pam are what he known's best He 
IS “the poet of the world’s gnef ” He feels, as no other 
writer has felt, the pitifulness of human Me, as of chil- 
dren suffering helplessly what they do not know and can 
never understand No poet’s ear has ever been so sensi- 
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tiFcly attuned as his to the stiR, sad music of humamty, 
a strain little heeded by that world of long ago And to- 
gether With that, something then even more unheeded, 
Ae sense ot Ae value of each inAvidual human berg 
He alone of all the classic world so felt It is an amazing 
phenomenon Out of Ae pages wiitten more Aan twent) - 
tlixee hunAed years ago sound the two notes winch v e 
feel are Ae dominants m our world to-day, sympatny 
with suffering and the conviction of Ae worth of e/ery- 
one ahvc A poet of the antique world speaks to us and 
we hear vt hat seems pecuLarly our own. 

There is an order of mmd which is perpetually mod- 
em All those possessed of it arc akm, no matter how great 
Ae lapse of time that separates them When Professor 
Murray’s translations made Euripides popular m Ac early 
years of tins century, what impressed people first of all 
was his astomshing modernity he seemed to be spealting 
Ae very accent of 1900 To-dav another generation who 
have httle care for the brightest stars of diose years, 
George MercAA, Henry James, any or all of Ae great 
later Victorians, read Euripides as belonging to them So 
the younger generation in 400 b c felt, and so wJd they 
feel in many a century to come Always those in the van- 
guaid of Aeir time find m Eunpides an expression of theur 
own spirit He is the great exponent of Ae forever recur- 
ring modem mind 

This spirit, always m the world and always the same, 
is primarily a destructive spmt, critical not creative “The 
life without criticism,” Plato says, “is not worAy to be 
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lived ” The modern minds m each generation are the 
cntics who preserve us from a petiifvjig world, who 
will not leave us to walk undisturbed m the wa).s of oiu 
fathers The estabLshcd order is always wrong to them 
But there is criticism and criticism Cynical criticism is 
totally opposed to the temper of the modem mind The 
wise king who looked upon all die works that hxS hands 
had wrought and on ail the labor that he had labored to 
do, and beheld that all was vanity and vevation of spirit, 
was not a modern mind To read Ecclesiastes is to fed, 
“This IS what men ha\e always thought at umes and will 
always think”, it never carries tne conviction, ‘ Tnis, just 
this IS modem It is the new note of to-day ” The same 
IS true of Voltaire, that other w^est man and greitest 
critic, whose mighty pen shook the old unliappy tiur.gs 
of his day until their foundations gat e way He is not a 
modern mmd His attitude, given m brief by his “Je m 
sais pas ce que e’est qiie la vte ezemelle, man, celle-ci est 
ime rmuvatse platsantez le” is of another order His is the 
cntical mtellect, directed upon human affairs but quite 
separated from “the human heart all ages h\e by,” and 
that is a separation the modem-mmded know nothing of 
Above all, they care for human life and human things 
and can never stand aloof from them They suffer for 
manland, and what preoccupies them is the problem of 
p ain They are pecuharly sensitized to “the giant agony 
of the world ” What they see as needless misery around 
them and what they envisage as needless nuscry to come 
IS intolerable to them The w odd to then is made up of 
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individuals, each with a terrible power to suffer, and the 
poignant pity of thcit own hearts precludes them from 
any philosophy in the face o^ this awful sum of pain and 
any capacity to detach themselves from it They behold, 
first and foremost, that most sorrowful thing on earth, 
injustice, and they are driven by it to a passion of revolt 
Convention, so often a niask for mjusticc, they will have 
none of, m their pursuit of justice at any cost they tear 
away veils that hide hateful things, they call into ques- 
uon ail pleasant and comfortable things They are not 
of those w^ho take ‘‘all hfe as their provmce'’, wliat is good 
in the age they Lve in they do not regard, their eyes are 
fixed upon what is wrong iknd yet they never despair 
They are rebels, fighters They will never accept defeat 
It IS this fact that gives them their profound influence, 
the fact that they who see so deep into wrong and misery 
and feel them so intolerable, never conclude the defeat 
of the mind of man 

Such a spirit, critical, subv ersive, destructive, is very 
rarely embodied m a poet On the great secular scale of 
hterature the modem minds for the most part are negligi- 
ble It is in the nature of things that it should be so Gemus 
mov es to creation, not to destruction Only a very few 
have combined both Tliree hundred years before Eunpi- 
des there was such a one, completely a modem mind, who 
felt, as no one has ever felt more, the pitifulness of human 
hfe and the intolerable wrong of human injustice, and 
whose eyes were keen to pierce beneath fair surfaces — 
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the greatest prophet of Israel, Isaiah A burning coal was 
placed upon his hps and he uttered the most magnificent 
indictment ever dehvered against those who work c\il, 
and, m words as beautifully tender as any ever spoken, 
the pity for those who suffer 

Isaiah stands with Eunpides as the great example 
of the modem mmd m hteraturc On every page he speaks 
his protest against the wrongdomg of men “We look 
for judgment, but there is none, for salvation, but it is 
far off from us and justice standeth afar off for trath 
IS fallen m the street, and eqmty cannot enter Yea, truth 
faileth Everyone foUoweth after rewards, they judge 
not for the fatherless, neither doth the cause of the widow' 
come mto them, which justify the wicked for rew'ard 
and grmd the faces of the poor, which call evil good 
and good evil If one look to the land, behold the light 
is darkened m the heavens, behold trouble and darkness 
and dimness of anguish ” 

Side by side with the burning of his anger appears 
the depth of his pity “He hath sent me to bind up the 
broken-hearted As one whom his mother comforteth, 
so will I comfort you Can a woman forget her suck- 
mg child, that she should not have compassion on the 
son of her womb? Yea, they may forget, yet will I not 
forget thee I, even I, am he that comforteth thee, 
to open the blmd eyes, to brmg out the prisoners from the 
prison, and them that sit m darkness out of the prison 
house Oh, thou afiflictcd, tossed with tempest in 
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a httle wrath I hid my face from thee but with everiastmg 
kindness will I have mercy upon thee ” 

Parailc! passages in Euripides must not be sought for, 
or even passages stric Jy comparable, the method of writ- 
ing IS too unlike Euripides’ mdicmient of evil is to be 
found not m tins or that statement but m the entire body 
of his plays Tlie years of Ins manhood were the years 
of the great war between Athens and Sparta His own 
country’s victories at first, her immensely spreading 
power, never dazzled hts eyes He looked at war and 
he saw through all the sham glory to the awful evil beneath 
and he wrote the Trojan Women — war as it appears to 
a handful of captive women waitmg for the victors to 
carry them away to all that slavery means for w’-omen The 
fall of Troy, the theme of the most glorious martial poetry 
ever written, ends m his play with one old broken-hearted 
woman, sitting on the ground, holdmg a dead child m 
her arms 

So too It IS impossible to show adequately by quota- 
tion his spirit of tender compassion for all the unfortunate 
and his sense of the worth of human hfe He sets a poor 
Ignorant peasant beside a royal prmcess and shows him 
at least her equal m nobihty Not Plato, the ideahst, 
would have done that Slaves, who, m the antique scale 
of human values were not persons any more but only 
goods and chattels, stand forth m his pages justified, men 
among men Eunpides has another standard to measure 
by “A man without fear caimot be a slave ” Old people, 
old women even and old slaves, completely negligible 
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to the age he lived in, he touches with the dtcp pitv ol 
liiS perfect understanding Elecuba remains v ith Lear the 
tendercst study m literature of desolate old age 

Thai spirit of compassionate love maac him see deep 
into tilt hmnan heart, deeper far than either his 
great predecessors Not iT^ch^lus, not Sophocles, nobody 
indeed but he lumself could ha\e dra\vn the picture of 
utter pam so utterly human that closes the T ro JFome?i 

The herald of the victorious Greeks comes to ttU An- 
dromache that her son is to be thrown from the u all of 
Troy She speaks to the child 

Go, die my best-beloved my cherished one, 

In fierce men’s hands, leavmg me here alone 

Wcepcst thon^ 

Nay, why, my httle one> Thou canst not kiow 
And Father will not come, he will not come, 

Not once, the gieat spear flashing, and the tomb 
Riven to set thee hee^ 

How shall It be^ One homblc spring deep, deep 

Down And thy neck Ah God, so cometh sleeps 

And none to pity thec^ Thou little thing 

That curlest ui my arms, what sweet scents cling 

All round thy neck^ Beloved, can it be 

All nothing, that this bosom cradled thee 

And fostered, all the weary nights, wherethrough 

I watched upon thy sickness, til I grew 

Wasted with watching^ Kjss me This one time, 

Not ever again Put up thine arms and clunb 
About my neck now, kiss me, lips to hps 
Quick’ take him drag him cast him from the wall. 

If cast ye wnll’ Tear him, ye beasts, be swift’ 
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God hath undone me, and I cannot lift 

One hand, one hand, to save my child from death 

WTien the httle boy has been killed, his mother is gone, on 
her way to Greece in a Greek ship, and tlie dead body is 
brought to the grandmother, who holds it m her arms 
and speaks to it 

Ah, what a death hath found thee, little one 

Poor little child ^ 

Was It our ancient wall so savigely hath rent 
Thy culls here, where the bone-edge frayed 
Grins white Ah, God, I will not see^ 

Ye tender arms how from die shoulder loose 
Ye drop And dear proud lips, so tull of hope 
And closed forever* What false words ye said 
At daybreak, when he crept into my bed, 

Called me kind names, and promised “Giandmother, 
When thou art dead I will cut close my hair, 

And lead out all the captains to nde by 
Thy tomb” ’Tis I — old homeless, childless. 

That for thee, must shed cold tears 

These arc no austere figures, awfully remote, lifted 
CO heights of tragedy maccessible The human heart was 
v/hat Euripides cared about, and the mythical prmcess 
and queen of far-fabled Troy have become suffering 
women, who feel what women everywhere have felt, 
their only throne that which sorrows build A supreme 
master m human nature added those slight touches that 
bring them close to us the sweet smell of the baby’s neck 
as the mother buried her face there for the last time, the 
old woman remembering the small boy climbing on to 
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her bed of a morning to tell her how he would lead his 
captains out gloriously for her when she was dead No 
tragic exaltation is here but the most poignant pain per- 
haps ever pamted Few passages in all the hterature of 
pam can be set beside it 

The speculative side of the modem mind, the spirit 
that IS f 01 ever examining and callmg into question, is 
less easy to do justice to by quotaaon In Isaiah it underhes 
all the denunciations, and the most cursory readmg dis- 
covers It Here and there, too, it finds expression m some 
isolated piece of acute critical judgment His keen, ques- 
tioning mind saw evils which even yet, after twenty-six 
hundred years, are not clearly seen as such “Woe unto 
them that join field to field that they' may be placed alone 
m the earth” — the e\ il of great landed estates given m 
brief, England’s land quesaon to-day Euripides’ well- 
known words about v omen in the Medea, familiar quota- 
tion to woman-suffr ■’gists so short a time ago, are a perfect 
parallel o^” tar-sighted criticism 

But we, tl.ey say, five a safe hfe at home. 

While they, the men go forth m arms to war 
Fools' Three times would I rather take my stand 
With s'vord and shield than bring to birth one duld. 

But in ti uth the critical spirit is stamped upon Euripi- 
des as upon no other poet He lived m a day when criticism 
was domin mng more and more the thought m Athens 
Life v ent at a rapid pace in that brilhant city, and the 
bare half century that separated Euripides from ,®schylus 
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saw astonishing changes Signs of them are not to be sought 
for m Sophocles Even though his long life did not end 
unul a year or wo after Euripides’ death, he belonged 
to an earhcr day Or rather is it true that Sophocles was 
aloof from the spirit of his age and would always ha\e 
been so no matter what the age He was first and last the 
artist, who looked at human beings apart trom himself as 
subjects for Ins art and who took hfe as he found it Pas- 
sionate protest m face of the facts of life w ould have 
seemed to him the action of a child “Such was the pleasure 
of the gods, angry, haply, at my race of old,” is the final 
comment of the innocent but bhnded, blackened, mined 
CEdipus Quesuons where none could answer, Sophocles 
would not ask 

Over against him stand the other two, greatly dif- 
ferent but alan The spirit of mquiry dawning m iEschy- 
lus’ day had moved him, too, to wonder and surmise He 
was never one to acquiesce in what he found because it 
was there Pie, too, saw w ar with dear eyes, and Sophocles’ 
tranquil acceptance of “all Olympus’ faded hierarchy” 
was never possible to him Completely a modern mind 
he was not He would never, under no circumstances, 
m no age, have seen mankind as chiefly pitnble Indeed 
pity was not a major emotion with him He iiad the sol- 
dier’s temper which faces whar is next to come with 
never a look back to mourn w hat is past But even more 
than this, stamped upon his whole wmrk is the convic- 
tion that human beings are capable of grandeur, and that 
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calamity met greatly is justified Passionate protest against 
the facts of life is no more to be found in him than m 
Sophocles, but for a totally different reason a hero’s death 
awakens neither pity nor mdignation 

Completely unhke him m this point, Euripides is 
nevertheless his spuritual son, he inherits directly from 
him, passmg over Sophocles as though he had never been 
jEschyius disregarded the current religion, Eunpides di- 
rectly attacked it Again and agam hv, shows up the gods 
m accordance vsith the popular conception of them, as 
lustful, jealous, moved by meanest motives utterly m- 
fenor to the human bemgs they brmg disaster upon, and 
he wiU have none of them 

Say not there are adulterers in Heaven, 

Long since my heart has known it false 
God if he be God lacks in notlnng 
All these are dead unhappy talcs 

His final rejection, “If gods do evil then they are 
not gods,” IS essentially a rejection of man’s creating 
God in his own image, a pracuce that was to bold the 
world completely for centuries after him and is to-day 
more common than not So can a master mind outstrip 
the ages Of certamties he had few 

For who knows if the thing that we call death 
Is hf e, and our hfe dying — who can know^ 

Save only that all we beneath the sun 
Are sick and suffermg, and those gone before 
Not sick, not touched with evil 
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Anstophanes’ mdictmcnt of him m the Frogs is summed 
up m the charge that he taught the Athemans “to thmk, 
see, understand, suspect, question, everything ” 

He was, the stones that have come down about 
him say, an unhappy man He withdrew from the world 
and hved the life of a recluse m his library, “gloomy, un- 
smiling, averse to society,” runs an ancient description 
of him A misantlirope, they said, who pi ef erred books 
to men Never was a judgment less true He fled from the 
world of men because he cared for men too much He 
could not bear the poignant pity of his own heart His 
life had fallen on unhappy tunes As final defeat drew 
ever nearer, Athens grew terrified, fierce, cruel And 
Euripides had a double burden to carry, the sensiuveness 
of a great poet and the aching pity of a modern mind Flow 
could such a one endure to come into contact with what 
his city had learned to tolerate and to commend? One 
thmg alone to help her he had been fitted to do he could 
so write as to show the hidcousness of cruelty and men’s 
fierce passions, and the piteousness of suffering, weak, 
and wicked human beings, and move men thereby to 
the compassion which they were learmng to forget 

On tliese two scores it is easy to explain what at first 
sight seems puzzhng, his great unpopularity m his life- 
time and his unexampled popularity shortly after his 
death Only five of his plays were awarded a first prize, 
whereas Sophocles gamed over twenty Anstophanes has 
good words for fltschylus and highest praise for Sophocles 
but nothmg is too bad for him to say about Eunpides The 
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modem imnd is never popular m its own day People hate 
bemg made to thinlt, above all upon fundamental prob- 
lems Sophocles touched with the radiant glory of sublime 
poetry the figures of the ancient gods, and the Athemans 
went home from his plays with the pleasmg conviction 
that old thmgs were right But Euripides was the arch- 
heretic, miserably disturbmg, never willmg to leave a 
man comfortably ensconced m his favorite convictions 
and prejudices Prizes were not for such as he And yet, 
very soon after his death, the verdict swung far to the 
other side and extraordmary tales of the way he was loved 
by all manner of men have come down to us 

The dogmaasms of each age wear out Statements 
of absolute truth grow thm, show gaps, are discarded. 
The heterodoxy of one generation is the orthodoxy of 
the next The ultimate critique of pure reason is that its 
results do not endure Eunpides’ assaults upon the super- 
structure of rehgion were forgotten, what men rem»em- 
bered and came to him for was the pitying understanding 
of their own suffermg selves m a strange world of pam, 
and the courage to tear down old wrongs and never give 
up seeking for new things that should be good And gen- 
eration after generation smee have placed him securely 
with those very few great artists 

Who feel the giant agony of the world. 

And more, like slaves to poor humanity, 

Labor for mortal good 



Chapter A V 


THE RELIGION OF THE 
GREEKS 

What the Greeks did for religion is m general not highly 
esteemed Their acluevement m that field is usually de- 
scribed as ummportant, without any real sigmficance It 
has even been called paltry and trivial The reason people 
think of It m this way is that Greek religion has got con- 
fused witli Greek mythology The Greek gods are cer- 
tainly Homer’s Olympians, and the jovial company of the 
Ihsd who sit at the banquetmg board m Olympus maiang 
heaven shake with their shouts of mextmgmshablc laugh- 
ter arc not a rehgious gathenng Their morality, even, 
is more than questionable and also their dignity They 
deceive each other, they are shifty and tncky in thtir 
deahngs with mortals, they act sometmies hke rebehious 
subjects and sometimes hke naughty children and are 
kept m order only by Father Zeus’ threats In Homer’s 
pages they are dchghtful readmg, but not m the very least 
edifying 
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If Homer is really the Greek Bible and these stories 
of his are accepted as the Greek idea of spiritual truth, 
the only possible conclusion is that m the enormously im- 
portant sphere ot rehgion the Greeks were naive not to 
say childish, and quite mdufferent to ethical conduct Be- 
cause Homer is far and away the best known of the 
Greeks, this reaUy is the prevading idea, absurd as it must 
appear in face of the Gicck achievement There is no 
truth whatever m it Rehgion m Greece shows one of 
the greatest of what Schopenhauer calls the “singular 
swmg to elevation” m the history of the human spirit 
It mailts a great stage on the long road that leads up from 
sa\ agery, from senseless and horrible rites, toward a world 
still so very dim and far away that its outline can hardly 
be seen, a world m which no individual shall be sacrificed 
for an end, but m which each will be wilhng to sacrifice 
himself for the end of working for the good of others 
m the spirit of love with the God who is love 

It would be impossible to compress Greek rehgion 
mto the compass of a single chapter, but it is perhaps 
possible to give an idea of the special Greek stamp which 
marked it out fiom the others Greek religion was devel- 
oped not by pnests nor by prophets nor by samts nor by 
any set of men who were held to be removed from the 
ordmary run of hfe because of a superior degree of holi- 
ness, It was developed by poets and artists and philoso- 
phers, all of them people who instinctively leave thought 
and imagmation free, and all of them, m Greece, men of 
practical affairs The Greeks had no authontative Sacred 
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Book, no creed, no ten commandments, no dogmas The 
very idea of orthodoxy was unknown to them They had 
no theologians to draw up sacrosanct defimtions of the 
eternal and infinite They never tried to define it, only 
to express or suggest it St Paul was speaking as a Greek 
when he said the invisible must be understood by the 
visible That is the basis of all great art, and m Greece 
great artists stroi e to make tiie visible express the mvisible. 
They, not theologians, defined it for the Greeks Phidias’ 
statue of Zeus at Olympia was his definition of Zeus, the 
greatest ever achieved in terms of beauty Phidias said, so 
Dion Chrysostom reports, that pure thought and spint 
cannot be portrayed, but the artist has in the human bod)< 
a true vessel of thought and spint So he made his statue 
of God, the sight of which drew the beholder away from 
himself to the contemplation of the divine “I thinlt,” 
Dion Chrysostom writes, “tliat if a man heavy of heart, 
who had drunk often of the cup of adversity and sorrow 
should stand before it, he would remember no longer 
the bitter hardships of his life Your worlt, O Phidias, is 

Gnefs cure, 

Bnnging forgetfulness of every care ” 

“The Zeus of Phidias,” said the Roman Qumtihan, “has 
added to our concepaon of rehgion ” 

That was one way the Greeks worked out their 
theology Another way was the poet’s, as when jEschylus 
used his power to suggest what is beyond categorical 
statement 
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God — the pathways of his purpose 
Are hard to find 

And yet it shines out through the gloom, 

In the dark chance of human Lfc. 

Effortless and calm 
He works his perfect wilL 

Words that define God clamp down walls before the 
mind, but words like these open out vistas. The door 
swmgs wide for a moment 

Socrates’ way was the same Nothmg to hi m was 
important except findmg the truth, the reahty m all that 
IS, which m another aspect is God He spent his hfe in the 
search for it, but he never med to put what he had seen 
into hard and fast statements “To find the Father and 
Maker of aU is hard,” he said, “and having found him it 
IS impossible to utter him ” 

The way of Greek rehgion could not but be different 
from the ways of rehgions dependent not upon each man’s 
seeking the truth for himself, as an artist or a poet must 
seek It, but upon an absolute authonty to which each 
man must submit himself In Greece there was no domi- 
nating church or creed, but there was a dominating ideal 
which everyone would want to pursue if he caught sight 
of It Different men saw it differently It was one thmg 
lo the artist, another to the warrior “Excellence” is the 
nearest eqmvalent we have to the word they commonly 
used for it, but it meant more than that It was the utmost 
perfection possible, the very best and highest a man could 
attain to, which when perceived always has a compelling 
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authority A man must strive to attam it We needs must 
love the highest when we see it “No one,” Socrates said, 
“is willingly deprived of the good ” To wm it required all 
that a man could give Sunomdes wrote 

Not seen m visible presence by the eyes of men 
Is Excellence, save his from whom in utmost toil 
Heart-racking sweat comes, at his manliood’s height. 

Hesiod had already said the same 

Before the gates of Excellence the high gods have placed 
sweat. 

Long IS the road thereto and steep and rough at the first 
But when the height is won, then is there ease. 

Though grievously hard in the winmng 

Aristotle summed up the search and struggle “Excellence 
much labored for by the race of men ” The long and 
steep and rough road to it was the road Greek reh- 
gion took 

In the very earhest Greek records we have, a high 
stage has been reached AU things Greek begin for us 
with Homer, and m the Iliad and the Odyssey the Greeks 
have left far behind not only the bestiahues of primitive 
worship, but the terrible and degradmg rites the terror- 
stricken world around them was practicing In Homer, 
magic has been abohshed It is practically nonexistent 
m the Iliad and the Odyssey The enormous spiritual 
advance this shows — and intellectual, no less — is hard 
for us to reahze Before Greece aU rehgion was magical 
Magic was of supreme importance. It was manlond’s 
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sole defense against fearful powers leagued against man- 
kind Myriads of malignant spmts were bent on brmgmg 
every kmd of evil to it. TTiey were ommpresent A 
Chaldean inscnption runs 

They he m wait They twine around the rafters They 
take their way from house to house and the door cannot stop 
them They separate the biide from the embraces of the 
bridegroom, they snatch the child from between his fa- 
ther’s knees. 

Life was possible only because, fearful as they were, they 
could be appeased or weakened by magical means These 
were often ternble as well as senseless The human mind 
played no part at all m the whole busmess It was en- 
slaved by terror A magical umverse was so terrifying 
because it was so irrational, and therefore completely 
incalculable There was no dependable relation anywhere 
between cause and effect It wiU readily be seen what 
It did to the human intellect to hve in such an atmosphere, 
and what it did to the human character, too. Fear is of 
all the emotions the most brutalizing 

In this terror-haunted world a strange dung came 
to pass In one htde country the terror was bamshed 
For untold ages it had dommated mankmd and stunted 
Its growth The Greeks dismissed it. They changed a 
world that was full of fear mto a world full of beauty 
We have not the least idea when or how this ex- 
traordinary change came about We know only that m 
Homer men are free and fearless There are no fearful 
powers to be propitiated in fearful ways Very human- 
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bke gods inhabit a very delightful heaven Strange and 
terrifying unreahties — shapes made up of bird and beast 
and human jomed together by artists who thought only 
the unhuman could be divine — have no place m Greece 
The umverse has become rational An early Greek phi- 
losopher wrote “All things were m confusion until 
Mind came and set them m order ” That mind was Greek, 
and the first exponent of it we know about was Homer 
In the lhad and the Odyssey mankind has been dehvered 
from the terror of the unliuman supreme over the hu- 
man 

Homer’s umverse is qmte rauonal and well ordered 
and very well lit When mght comes on, the gods go 
to sleep There are no mysterious domgs that must shun 
the eye of day either m heaven or on the earth If 
the worship of the powers of daricness still went on — 
and there are allusions to pracaces that point to it — at 
le’st literature takes no notice of it Homer would have 
none of it, and no writer after him ever brought it back 
Stones like that of the sacrifice of Iphigema, which 
clearly pomt back to brutal rites, always represent what 
was done as eviL 

An ancient writer says of Homer that he touched 
notlung without somehow honormg and glorifying it 
He was nor the Greek Bible, he was the representative 
and spokesman of the Greeks He was qumtessentiaUy 
Greek The stamp of the Greek gemus is evcrywheie 
on his two epics, m the bamshment of the ugly and the 
frightful and the senseless, m the conviction that gods 
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were like men and men able to be godbke, m the courage 
and undaunted spmt with which the heroes faced any 
opponent, human or divme, even Fate herself, m the 
prevaihng atmosphere of reason and good sense The 
very essence of Greek rationahty is m the passage m 
which Hector is advised to consult the flight of birds 
as an omen before gomg into battle and cries “Obedi- 
ence to long-wmged birds, whether they fare to the 
nght or to the left — nay, one omen is best, to fight for 
our country” Homer was the great moldmg force of 
Greece because he was so Greek himself Plato says 
“I have always from my earhest years had an awe of 
Homer and a love for him which even now [when he 
IS about to criticize him] make the words falter on my 
bps He IS the great leader and teacher ” 

The Greeks never fell back from the height they 
had reached with him They went further on, but not 
m the directions he had banned, away from reason to 
magic, and away from freedom to creeds and priests 
His gods, however, could not contmue long to be ade- 
quate to men fired by the desire for the best They were 
unable to satisfy people who were thmking soberly of 
right and wrong, who were usmg their critical powers 
to speculate about the umverse, who, above aU, were 
trymg to find rehgion, not the doubtful divimties of 
Olympus, but a solution of hfe’s mystery and a con- 
viction of Its purpose and its end Men began to ask 
for a loftier Zeus, and one who cared for all, not only, 
as m the lhad, for the great and powerful So in a pas- 
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sage m the Odyssey he has become the protector of the 
poor and helpless, and soon after, the peasant-poet Hesiod, 
who knew by experience what it was to be weak and 
have no defense against the strong, placed justice in 
Olympus as Zeus’ compamon “Fishes and beasts and 
fowls of the air devour one another But to men Zeus 
has given justice Beside Zeus on his throne Justice has 
her seat ” 

Delphi, the oracle of oracles, took up this imphed 
criticism of Homer and put it mto plain words Moral 
standards were apphed to what went on in Homer’s 
heaven Pmdar, Delphi’s greatest spokesman, denounced 
Homer as speakmg falsehoods about the gods It was 
wicked and contrary to reason, he protested, to teU 
unedifying tales about divmiaes “Hateful is the poet’s 
lore that utters slander against the gods ” Ciiticism of 
this land came from aU sides The rationalizing spirit, 
which was Homer’s own, turned against him The idea 
of the truth had dawned, to which personal preferences 
had to give way, and m the sixth century one of the 
leaders m what was the begmmng of scientific thmking, 
wrote 

One God there is, greatest of gods and mortals, 

Not like to men m body or in mind 
All of him sees and hears and thinks. 

We men have made our gods m our own image 
I think that horses, hons, oxen too, 

Had they but hands would make their gods like them, 
Horse-gods for horses, oxen-gods for oxen 
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Homer’s Olympians were bemg attacked by the same 
love for the rational which had brought them to birth 
m a mad and magical world Not only new ideas but 
new needs were awakenmg Greece needed a rehgion 
for the heart, as Homer’s signally was not, which could 
satisfy the hunger m men’s souls, as the cool morahty 
of Delphi could nor 

Such a need is always met sooner or later A new 
god came to Greece who for a time did very strange 
thmgs to the Greek spmt He was Dionysus, the god 
of wine, the latest comer among the gods Homer never 
admit him to Olympus He was ahen to the bright com- 
pany there, a god of earth not heaven The power wine 
has to uplift a man, to give him an exultant sense of 
mastery, to carry him out of himself, was finally trans- 
formed mto the idea of the god of wme freemg men from 
themselves and reveahng to them that they too could be- 
come divme, an idea really imphcit in Homer’s picture 
of human gods and godhke men, but never developed 
until Dionysus came 

His worship must have begun m a great religious 
revival, a revolt very probably agamst the powerful 
centre of worship Delphi had become At any rate, it 
was the very antipodes to Delphi, the shrine of Apollo 
the most Greek of all the gods, the artist-god, the poet 
and musician, who ever brought fair order and harmony 
out of confusion, who stood for moderation and sobneiy, 
upon whose temple was graven the great Delphic saymg, 
‘Nothing m excess ” The new rehgion was marked 
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by everything m excess — drunkenness, bloody feasts, 
people acting like mad creatures, shrieking and shoutmg 
and dancmg wildly, rushing over the land in fierce 
ecstasy Elsewhere, when the desire to find liberation 
has arisen, it has very often led men to asceticism and 
Its excesses, to exaggerated cults bent on punishing the 
body for corrupting the soul This did not happen m 
Greece It could not happen to a people who knew bet- 
ter than any other that hberty depends on self-restraint, 
who knew that freedom is freedom only when controlled 
and lumted The Greeks could never wander very far 
from the spint of Apollo In the end, we do not know 
when or how, the worship of Apollo and the worship 
of Dionysus came together All we are told of this 
momentous meeting is that Orpheus, the master musician, 
Apollo’s pupil, reformed the violent Bacchic ntes and 
brought them mto order 

It must have been after this transformation that 
Dionysus was admitted to the Eleusiman mystenes, the 
great solemmty of Greece, and took his place beside 
Demeter m whose honor they had been founded It was 
natural to associate the two — the goddess of the com 
and the god of the vme, both deities of earth, the 
benefactors of mankind from whom came the bread and 
the wme that sustam hfc Their mysteries, the Eleusiman, 
always chiefly Demeter’s, and the Orphic, centermg in 
Dionysus, were an enormously important force for re- 
hgion throughout the Greek and Roman world Cicero, 
clearly an imtiatc, says “Nothmg is higher than these 
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mysteries They have not only shown us how to hve 
joyfully, but they have taught us how to die with a better 
hope ” In view of their great importance, it is extraor- 
dinary that we know almost nothing about them Every- 
one imtiated had to take an oath not to reveal them, and 
their influence was so strong that apparently no one ever 
did All we are sure of is that they awakened a deep sense 
of reverence and awe, that they offered purification from 
sm, and that they promised immortahty Plutarch, m a let- 
ter to his wife about the death of a httlc daughter during 
his absence from home, writes her that he knows she 
gives no credence to assertions that the soul once de- 
parted from the body vamshes and feels nothing, “be- 
cause of those sacred and faithful promises given in the 
mysteries of Bacchus We hold it firmly for an 
undoubted truth that our soul is incorruptible and im- 
mortal Let us behave ourselves accordingly, out- 
wardly ordering our fives, while within all should be 
purer, wiser, incorruptible ” 

A fragment of Plutarch’s apparently describes the 
imtiation ceremomes “When a man dies he is like those 
who are mitiated mto the mysteries Our whole life is a 
journey by tortuous ways without outlet At the moment 
of quitting It come terrors, shuddermg fear, amazement 
Then a fight that moves to meet you, pure meadows that 
receive you, songs and dances and holy apparitions ” Plu- 
tarch lived m the last half of the first century a 0 There is 
no possible way of telling how much of all that carefully 
arranged appeal to the emotions belonged to the mys- 
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tenes of the Penclean age, but some great appeal there 
was, as Aristophanes shows beyond question m the Frogs 

Heracies 

Then you will find a breath about your ears 
Of music, and a hght about your eyes 
Most beautiful — like this — and myrtle groves, 

And ]oyous throngs of women and of men — 

The Imtiated 

At first sight, this whole matter of an ecstatic re- 
hgion of salvation, wrapped m mystery and highly emo- 
tional, IS foreign to our idea of the Greek Delphi and 
Pmdar, teaching practical morahty and forever em- 
phasizmg moderation, seem the true lepresentatives of 
Greece But they would never by themselves have 
reached the loftiest and the deepest expression of the 
Greek spirit Noble self-restraint must have something to 
restram Apollo needed Dionysus, as Greeks could be 
trusted to perceive “He who not bemg inspired,” Plato 
says, “and havmg no touch of madness m his soul, comes 
to the door and thinks he will get mto the temple by 
the help of art — he, 1 say, and his poetry are not ad- 
mitted ” 

Tlie Delphic way and the way of Dionysus reached 
their perfect umon m the fifth-century tlieatre There 
the great mystery, human life, was presented through 
the power of great art Poet and actors and audience 
were consaous of a bgher presence They were gathered 
there m an act of worship, all sharmg in the same ex- 
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penence The poet and the actors did not speak to the 
audience, they spoke for them Their task and then- 
power was to interpret and express the great communal 
emotion That is what Aristole meant when he said 
tragedy purified through pity and awe Men were set free 
from themselves when they all realized together the um- 
versal suffering of life For a moment they were lifted 
above their own griefs and cares They ceased to be 
shut-in, lonely mdividuals as they were swept away in a 
great onrush of emotion which extraordinarily united in- 
stead of isolating Plato said the perfect state was one in 
which the citizens wept and rejoiced over the same things 
That deep commumty of feeling came to pass m the thea- 
tre of Dionysus Men lost their sense of isolation 

The religion of the mysteries was individual, the 
search for personal purity and salvation It pointed men 
toward umon with God The religion of the drama 
brought men into union with one another Personal pre- 
occupations fell away before the soul-shaking spectacle 
of pam presented on the stage, and the dammed-up flood 
within was released as the audience wept their hearts out 
over (Edipus and Hecuba 

But in the long and terrible struggle of the Pelopon- 
nesian War, ideals grew dim Safety, not salvation, was 
in men’s thoughts, the spirit of getting what one could 
while one could in a world where nothing seemed certain, 
nothing indeed, for the gods and the old morahty were 
f ading Euripides had succeeded to iEschylus, and a new 
criticism of all thmgs was m the air In Pericles’ Athens a 
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noted teacher was declaring that “whether there are gods 
or not we cannot say, and hfe is too short to find out ” The 
state took alarm and there was a persecution, so shght m 
comparison with medieval and later times that it would 
not deserve notice if it were not for the last victim of it 
who was Socrates 

One form of religion perpetually gives way to 
another, if religion did not change it would be dead 
In the long history of man’s search for God and a basis 
for right hving, the changes almost always come as some- 
thing better Each tune the new ideas appear they are 
seen at first as a deadly foe threatening to make rehgion 
perish from the earth, but in the end there is a deeper 
insight and a better life with ancient folhes and prejudices 
gone Then other folhes and prejudices come m, and 
the whole process has to be gone over again So it was 
at this tune m Greece, when the supports of all belief 
seemed to be givmg way Socrates taught and died 
because of his teachmg In the bitter disillusion caused 
by the long-drawn-out suffenng of die endless war, and 
e\en more by the defeat of the Atheman spuit before 
the hard, narrow, mtolerant Spartan spuit, Athens needed 
above all to be brought back to a fresh realization of 
the old ideal which her three tragedians had presented 
so magmficently She needed a restatement of excellence, 
and that is what Socrates did for her and all the world 
to come 

He can never be separated from Plato Almost all 
Plato wrote professes to be a report of what Socrates 
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said, a faithful pupil’s record of his master’s words, and 
It IS impossible to decide just what part belongs to each 
Together they shaped the idea of the excellent which 
the classical world hved by for hundreds of years and 
which the modem world has never forgotten. 

Socrates beheved that goodness and truth were the 
fundamental reahties, and that they were attainable 
Every man would strive to attam them if he could be 
shewn them No one would pursue evil except through 
Ignorance Once let him see what evd was and he would 
fly from it His ovm mission, Socrates beheved, was to 
open men’s eyes to them ignorance and to lead tliem on 
to where they could catch a glimpse of the eternal truth 
and goodness beneath hfe’s confusions and futilities, 
when they would mevitably, irresistibly, seek for a fuUer 
and fuller vision of it He had no dogma, no set of 
behefs to implant m men’s minds He wanted to awaken 
m them the realization that they did not know what 
was good, and to arouse m them the longmg to discover 
It Each one, he was sure, must seek and find it for him- 
self He never set himself up as a gmde “Although my 
mind IS far from wise,” he said, “some of those who 
come to me make astonishing progress They discover 
for themselves, not from me — and yet I am an instru- 
ment in the hands of God ” 

He was always the seeker, askmg, not teaching, but 
his questions upset men’s confidence m themselves and 
m all the comfortable conventions they hved by The 
result at first was only perplexity, and sometimes extreme 
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distress Alcibiades told the company at Agathon’s dmn^ 
table 

I have heard Pericles and other great orators, but they 
never stirred my soul or made me angry at hvmg in a way that 
was no better than a slave But this man has often brought me 
to such a pass that I felt I could hardly endure the life I was 
leading, neglecting the needs of my soul I have sometimes 
wished that he was dead' 

Anstotle says happmess is activity of soul That 
defines precisely Socrates’ way of makmg men happy 
He beheved that the unexammed hfe, the life of those 
who knew nothmg of themselves or their real needs 
and desires, was not worthy to be hved by a human 
being So he would sang mto acavity the souls of men 
to test their fives, confident that when they found them 
utterly unsaasfymg they would be driven to seek what 
would satisfy 

His own hfe did as much to arouse the divtne dis- 
content as his words did He was aware of a counsellor 
withm him which guided him m all his deahngs and en- 
abled h im to maintain a perfect scremty of spirit always 
When he was taken to court on a hfe-and-death charge of 
corruptmg young men — and no pupil of Socrates could 
take senously Homer’s gods, sail the state rehgion — he 
jested with his accusers m a spirit of perfect good will, re- 
fused with complete courtesy to save his life by a 
promise to give up teachmg — and ended by comforang 
his judges for condemning him to death' “Be of good 
cheer,” he told them, “and know of a certainty that 
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no evil can happen to a good man either m hfe or after 
death I see clearly that the time has come when it is 
better for me to die and my accusers have done me no 
harm StiU, they did not mean to do me good — and 
for this I may gendy blame them And now we go our 
ways, you to hve and I to die Which is better God 
only knows ” 

In the prison cell when the time had come to dnnk 
the hemlock, he had a kmd word for the jailor who 
brought him the cup, and he broke off his discourse with 
his friends when he was telhng them that nothmg was 
surer than that beauty and goodness have a most real and 
actual existence, by exclaimmg “But I really had better 
go bathe so that the women may not have the trouble of 
washmg my body when I am dead ” One of those present, 
suddenly recalled from the charm of his talk to the 
stark facts, cried “How shah, we bury you?” “Anyway 
you like,” was the amused answer “Only be sure you 
get hold of me and see that I do not run away ” And 
turmng to the rest of the company “I cannot make 
this fellow beheve that the dead body will not be me 
Don’t let him talk about burymg Socrates, for false words 
infect the soul Dear Onto, say only that you are burymg 
my body ” 

No one who Icnew of Socrates could fail to believe 
that “goodness has a most real and actual existence ” He 
exemplified m himself that excellence of which Greece 
from the beginmng had had a vision Four hundred years 
before Christ the world took courage from hun and 
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from the conviction which underlay all he said and did, 
that m the confusion and darkness and seeming futihty 
of life there is a purpose which is good and that men 
can find it and help work it out Aristotle, through Plato 
a pupil of Socrates, wrote some fifty years after Soc- 
rates died 

There is a life which is higher than the measure of hu- 
manity men will live it not by virtue of their humamty, 
but by virtue of something m them that is divine We ought 
not to listen to those who exhort a man to keep to man’s 
thoughts, but to live according to the highest thing that is 
in him, for small though it be, in power and worth it is tar 
above the rest. 



Chapter XVI 

THE WAY OF THE GREEKS 

Character is a Greek word, but it did not mean to 
the Greeks what it means to us To them it stood first 
for the mark stamped upon the com, and then for the 
impress of this or that quahty upon a man, as Euripides 
spealis of the stamp — character — of valor upon Her- 
cules, man the com, valor the mark unpnnted on hmi 
To us a man’s character is that which is pecuharly his 
own. It distmguishes each one from the rest To the 
Greeks it was a man’s share m quahties all men panake 
of. It umted each one to the rest We are interested m 
people’s special characteristics, the things m this or that 
person which are different from the general The Greeks, 
on the contrary, thought what was impoitant m a mao 
were precisely the quahties he shared with all mankind 
The distmction is a vital one Our way is to con- 
sider each separate ttimg alone by itself, the Greeks 
always saw thmgs as parts of a whole, and this habit 
of mmd IS stamped upon everythmg they did it is the 
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underlying cause of the fifference between their art 
and ours Architecture, perhaps, is the clearest illustra- 
tion The greatest buildings since Greek days, the cathe- 
drals of the Middle Ages, were built, it would seem, 
without any regard to their situation, placed haphazard, 
wherever it was convement Almost invariably a cathe- 
dial stands low down m the midst of a huddle of little 
houses, often as old or older, where it is marked by its 
mcongruity with the surroundmgs The situation of the 
building did not enter into the architects’ plans They 
weie concerned only with the cathedral itself The idea 
never occurred to them to think of it m relation to 
what was around it It was not part of a whole to them, 
It was the whole But to the Greek architect the setting 
of hiS temple was aLl-important He planned it, seeing 
It m clear outlme against sea or sky, detcrmimng its 
size by its situation on plain hilltop or the wide plateau 
of an acropolis It dominated the scene, indeed, it be- 
came through his gemus the most important feature m 
It, but it "was always a part of it He did not thmk of 
It m and for itself, as just the buildmg he was makmg, 
he conceived of it m relation to the hills and the seas 
and the arch of the sky 

To sec anythmg in relation to other tlungs is to 
see It simplified A house is a very complicated matter 
considered by itself plan, decoration, furnishings, each 
room, mdeed, made up of many things, but, if it is 
considered as part of a block or part of a city, the de- 
tails sink out of sight Just as a city m itself is a mass 
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of complexity but is reduced to a few essentials when 
It IS thought of as belongmg to a countty The earth 
shows an mfimte diversity, but m relation to the umverse 
It IS a sphere swmgmg m space, nothing more 

So the Greek temple, conceived of as a part of its 
settmg, was simplified, the simplest of all the great build- 
mgs of the world, and the Gothic cathedral, seen as a 
complete whole m itself, unrelated to anythmg beyond 
Itself, was of all buildings the most elaborated m detail 
This necessity of the Greek mind to see every thing 
m relation to a whole made the Greek drama what it 
IS just as It made the Greek temple The characters in 
a Greek play are not hke the characters m any other 
drama The Greek tragedians’ way of drawing a human 
being belongs to them alone of all playwrights They 
saw people simplified, because, just as m the case of 
their temples, they saw them as part of a whole As they 
looked at human hfe, the protagonist was not human, 
the chief role w^ played by that which underhes the 
nddle of the world, that Necessity which brmgs us 
here and takes us hence, which gives good to one and 
evil to another, which visits the sms of the fathers upon 
the children and sweeps away mnocent and guilty m 
fire and pestilence and earthquake shock “Shall the thmg 
fonned say to him that formed it, Why hast thou made 
me thus? Hath not the potter power over the clay to 
make one vessel unto honor and another unto dishonor?” 
To St Paul the puzzle was easy to solve To the Greek 
tragedians it was the cmgma never to be answered and 
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they thought of human beings first and foremost in 
relation to that mystery So placed against “the back- 
ground of infinity,” part of an immeasurable whole, 
human complexities are simplified The accidental and the 
trivial, from the point of view of the whole, drop out 
of sight, as in a wide landscape figures can be seen only 
m outline, or as tlie innumerable lines on one of Rem- 
brandt’s old women’s faces would disappear if she weie 
placed m a spacious settmg 

For us It IS the other way about Each human being 
fills an entire canvas We have dismissed from our scheme 
of things fate that spins the tliread and cuts it Human 
nature is the great cmgma to us, the mystery of hfe is 
the mystery of a man’s own self and the conflict we care 
about goes on within A man’s life is seen not as what 
is done to him but as what he does to himself, the fault 
not m our stars but in ourselves, and there is a stage 
where each one of us is the only actor We differ from 
the Greeks in nothing so much as in the way we look 
at the individual, isolated, in and for himself Our drama, 
all our art, is the very reverse of simplified It is a work 
of most subtle individualization 

But to the Greek, human beings were not chiefly 
different but chiefly ahke The Greek dramatists, placing 
their characters on the tremendous stage whose drama 
IS the conflict between man and the power that shapes 
him, man “created sick, commanded to be whole,” saw 
as important m them only the dominant traits, the great 
emoaons, the terrors and desires and sorrows and hatreds, 
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that belong to all mankind and to all generations and makp 
the unchanging pattern of human life Put any character 
from a Greek tragedy beside one of Shakespeare’s and 
the difference that results from the different pomts of 
view IS clearly to be seen One is simple and uncomph- 
cated, the other complex and contradictory too 

An obvious companson is that between the Qytem- 
ncstra of iEschylus and Lady Macbeth, the two outstand- 
mg examples of splendid evil embodied m a woman The 
greatest poet of classic times drew the one, the greatest 
poet of modern times the other, the two characters pomt 
the way their creators looked at the world of men 

Clytemnestra m the Greek play is magnificent from 
beginmng to end When she enters, we have been pre- 
pared for her hatred of her husband and her determmation 
to loll him as soon as he comes back from Troy, we have 
heard most pmfully told the tale of how, ten years be- 
fore, her young daughter was killed by her own father 
when the gods demanded a human life to speed the ships 
to Troy There is one sentence m her fijrst speech which 
hmts at what she has felt 

Even though the victors wend their way securely home, 
what those dead suffered yet may work them ill — 
that pam which never sleeps 

It has never slept for her throughout the years — that 
pam which one dead girl suffered. So much to wm our 
sympathy the poet allows himself, but m all that follows 
he draws boldly in clear, firm outhne the picture of a 
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strong woman without a single weakness, calm and 
proud and sure of herself, scornful of opposition, never 
doubting that what she deterimnes she can carry through 
alone, with help from no one So does she do, she mur- 
ders her husband and commg out through the palace 
doors, she proclaims her deed 

Lies, endless lies I spoke to serve my purpose 
Now I gainsay them all and feel no shame 
Long years ago I planned Now it is done 
Old hatred ended It was slow m coming, 
but It came — 

I stand here where I struck So did I 
Nothing do I deny I flung around him 
a cloak, full folds, deadly folds I caught him, 
fish m a net No way to fly or fight 
Twice did I strike him and he cried out twice 
and his limbs failed him and he fell Then — then 
I gave him the third stroke — 

So there he lay and as he gasped, his blood 

spouted and splashed me with black spray — a dew 

of death, sweet to me as heaven’s sweet raindrops 

When the comland buds Oh, if such a thing might be 

over the dead to pour thanlc-offermgs, 

o\cr this dead it would be meet and more, 

who caring not, as if a beast should die 

when flocks are plenty m the fleecy folds, 

slew his own daughter — dearest anguish borne 

by me in travail — slew her for a charm 

against the Thracian winds 

Chorus 

Loud words of boasting — and the man your husband* 
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oil me to trial, like any silly woman? 

Curse me or bless — all one to me 
Look this IS Agamemnon, 

my husband, dead, struck down by my nght hand, 
a nghteous woikman So the matter stands 
Here lies the man who scorned me, me, his wife, 
the fool and tool of every shameless woman 
beneath Troy’s walls. 

Her last words, addressed to her lover angered at 
the people’s outcry, and the last words of the play,* 
arc- 


Dogs will bark Who cares to listen^ What avails this 
empty talk^ 

You and I arc lords here We two now will order all 
thmgs well 

Lady Macbeth is a second Clytemnestra through 
the earlier acts, as sure of her purpose, as resolute as 
untroubled by a doubt When Macbeth wavers she has 
strength enough to make him strong Would he, she 
asks him, by failmg to carry through his determination, 
hve a coward m his own esteem? The words have the 
very rmg of Clytemnestra’s So too in her great speech 
she IS one with the Grecian queen exulting m the stains 
upon her from her husband’s blood 

I have given suck, and know 

How tender ’tis to love the babe that milks me 

■* 1 e of the AgameTymon^ which xs the first of the trilogy dealing 
with all that happened after Agamemnon's return, to Orestes’ fini 
acquittal for his mother’s death 
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I would, while it was smiling in my face. 

Have plucked my mpple from his boneless gums. 

And dash’d the brains out, had I so sworn as you 
Have done to this. 

When Duncan is dead and Macbeth comes to her 
with the daggers that should have been left by the at- 
tendants as proof they were guilty, she bids him carry 
them back and smear the men with blood, and to his 
horrified refusal 

I am afraid to think what I have done. 

Look on’t again I dare not. 

she answers scornfully. 

Infirm of purpose' 

Give me the daggers The sleeping and the dead 
Are but as pictures 

Even so would Clytemnestra have spoken and have done 
The portrait of Lady Macbeth is drawn up to her last 
appearance as simply, m as clear outline, as ^chylus 
could have done it, with only one slight and yet sigmf 
leant excepuon While she is waitmg for Macbeth to 
kiU the long, and fearmg that his purpose will not hold, 
she speaks to herself 

Had he [i e the kmg] not resembled 
My father as he slept, I had done’t 

That sentence blurs the clear outhne Did Qytemnestra 
have a moment of anguish, a sharp memory to stab her, 
when her husband rose from the bath for her to throw 
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the cloak around him? Be sure if she had iEschylus 
would never have put it in his picture Qytemnestra’s 
inmost personal hfe was not his concern To him her 
significance, her importance, lay m what was clear for 
all to see, outstanding, uncomphcated, a great and power- 
ful nature brought to rum by a hatred within her she 
could not resist because it was the instrument of fate 
When death at her own son’s hand came upon her she 
met It as unflinchingly as she had dealt it Lady Mac- 
beth at the end, broken, pitiful, forever washing the 
hands which all the perfumes of Araby will never 
sweeten, shows a contradicaon completely foreign to 
the Greek stage She is the victim of her own most indi- 
vidual reaction to the murder she had planned and de- 
sired above all things Her tragedy is within Shakespeare 
was iookmg at what was deepest and what was lonehest 
m her 

Clytemiiestra’s tragedy was without, her adversary 
was fate ^chylus, hke the Greek architect buildmg 
his temple, was not looiang at hei alone, he did not see 
her isolated with her fare m her own hands, or rather, 
within her own self, as Shakespeare saw Lady Macbeth 
He had m view much else besides, he saw her against 
the background of the past, terrible deeds of old that 
must work out in evil for her and hers, the thread of 
her web ot life spun far back m dun years of old, she 
herself, for all her great spirit, doomed before ever she 
began Crime upon crmie through the generations bc- 
hmd her, the Trojan War brought about by her sister, 
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because of it her daughter made to die, and she, killing 
her husband, killed m turn by her son That is hfe, said 
the Greek tragedian, human beings each weavmg a bit 
of the web of sorrow and sm and suffermg, and the 
pattern made by a power before which the heart stands 
still Against that background an mdmdual vagary or 
mconsistency does not stand out Only a clear outhne 
can be discerned, simplified down to the dommatmg, the 
essential, that which past all question stamps a man for 
what he is 

Hecuba m Euripides’ Trojan Women is m all out- 
side circumstances comparable to Lear She too is old 
and royal and most miserable She was queen of Troy, 
now Troy has fallen, husband, sons, are dead, she and 
her daughters wait beside the rumed walls while the 
Greek prmces draw lots for them Hecuba’s opemng 
speech shows her complete All the rest of the drama 
only confirms that first impression of a woman able to 
suffer to the uttermost, in misery and helpless old age, 
unbroken When the play begins she wakes from her 
bed on the ground and speaks 

Up from the earth, O weary head* 

This IS not Troy, about, above — 

Not Troy, nor we the lords thereof 
Thou breaking neck, be strengthen^* 

Endure and chafe not . 

Who am I that I sit 

Here at a Greek kmg’s door. 

Yea, in the dust of it 
A woman that hath no home 
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Weeping alone for her dead — 

All kings we were, 

And I must wed a king And sons I brought 
My lord King, many sons all, all are gone 
And no hope left that I shall look upon 
Their faces any more, nor they on mine 
And now my feet tread on the utmost line 
An old, slave woman 

The Greek herald tells her one of her daughters 
has been sacrificed on Achilles’ Tomb, the Greek sol- 
diers carry off her other daughters one by one, they 
cry to her, 

Mother, sce’st then what things are here^ 

She answers 

1 sec God’s hand that buildeth a great crown 
For littleness and hath cast the mighty down 

The last to go, Andromache, her son Hector’s wife, she 
counsels 

Lo, yonder ships I ne’er set foot on one. 

But tales and pictures tell when over them 
Too strong breaks the o’erwhelming sea lo, then 
All cease and yield them up as broken men 
To fate and the wild waters Even so 
I m my many soriows bear me low, 

Nor curse, nor strive that other things may be 
The great wave rolled fiom God hath conquered me 
Thou — thou — let Hector and the fate that fell 
On Hector, sleep Weep for him ne’er so well, 

Thy weeping shall not wake him Honor thou 
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The master that is set above thee now, 

And make of thine own jentle piety 
A prize to lure his heart 

Such IS Hecuba from first to last, placed by the 
mysterious workings of fate, through no fault of her 
own, upon the height of misery, and able to remain 
there, outside, a pitiful old woman, but within, no var- 
iableness nor shadow of turning, raised above human 
weakness even though completely human in her power 
to suffer 

The contrast Lear shows is obvious the moment 
one thinks of him, his pissionate temper, his unreason- 
mg folly, that brought hmi to such a pass, the Trojan 
War and all that followed it, could do no worse to 
Hecuba As Goneril and Regan carelessly comment to 
each other 

T IS the infirmity of his age, yet he hath ever but slenderly 

known himself 

The best and soundest of his tmie hath been but rash 

Yet so lovable, a high and careless spirit, slow to mark 
a slight 

Knight 

— to my judgment, your highness is not entertained 
with that ceremoiuous affection as you w'^ere wont for 
my duty cannot be silent when I think your highness 
wronged 

Lear 

I have perceived a most faint neglect of late, which I 
have rather blamed as rmne own jealous curiosity than as 
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a very pretense and purpose of unkindness, I will look 
further into ’t — But where’s my fooP 

AH the httle touches that brmg bm near us His struggle 
to control Ins rage when terror is at his heart 

Lear 

Deny to speak with me^ They are sick^ They are weary? 
Fetch me a better answer 

Gloucester 

My dear lord, 

You know the fiery quality of the duke 

Lear 

The king would speak with Cornwall, the dear father 
Would with his daughter speak, commands her service. 
Arc they informed of this^ My breath and blood^ — 

Fiery ^ The fiery duke^ — Tell the hot duke, that — 

No, but not yet — may be he is not well — 

And most endeaimg, most moving of all, his wealmess: 

No, you unnatural hags, 

I will have such revenges on you both 
That all the world shall — I do such things — 
What they are, yet I know not, but they shall be 
The terrors of the earth You think I’ll w^eep, 

No, I’ll not weep — 

I have full cause of weeping — 

Toward the end those most piteous words that strip 
him bare 

I am a very foolish fond old man. 

Four score and upward, not an hour more nor less, 
And, to deal plainly, 

I fear I am not in my perfect mind 
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So, just as Qytemnestra and Lady Macbeth, the 
old queen and the old long stand over against each other, 
she the victim of fate, he of his own self, her character 
gi/en broadly without detail, simplified down to the 
dommant, his individual composition, like no one’s else, 
given to us unanalyzed Lear has the whole stage to 
himself, Hecuba only a part We have no need to ques- 
tion what she stands for, we look past her, her pam and 
her rum point us to that which no one ever shall under- 
stand, what Ajax saw when he was driven innocent 
to death 

All strangest thmgs the multitudinous years 
bring forth and shadow from us all we know 
Falter alike great oath and steeled resolve, 
and none shall say of aught. This cannot be. 

A Greek temple makes the spectator aware of the wide- 
ness and the wonder of sea and sky and mountam 
range as he could not be if that shimng marvel of white 
stone were not there m sharp relief against them, and, 
m the same way, a Greek tragedy brmgs befoie us the 
strangeness that surrounds us, the dark unknown our 
life IS bounded by, through the suffering of a great soul 
given to us so simply and so powerfully, we know m 
It all human anguish and the mystery of pain 

But simphcity of characterization is not the same 
thmg as lack of charactenzation It is true m fact that 
characters simply drawn are almost never distmctly 
mdmdualized, but Greek tragedy is the great example 
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of ho'w It can be done The personages of a Greek play 
are clearly characterized Hecuba is not m any respect 
one with Clytemnestra, each of them has her own way 
of meeting the determmed thmgs of destiny Shift 
about the scene for them and Hecuba would never have 
avenged her daughter’s death upon her husband, with 
Qytemnestra m Hecuba’s place the Greek soldiers would 
have found tlieir task less easy Their portraits have 
been simplified, much is omitted from them, but all is 
theie that is necessary to make each hve, her own self 
and no one’s copy An artist can make an outline of a 
face which shows the mdividual as unmistakably as a 
mmutcly detailed portrait could, and m die same way 
the Greek tragedian while simphfymg could mdividuai- 
ize 

The pomt is one that must be stressed because it 
IS generally held that the personages of the Greek drama 
were not people at all but only types, abstractions of 
humamty This is not true m fact and it could not be 
true m theory As regards the fact, an example of mdi- 
vidualization more easily percaved than either Hecuba 
or Qytemnestra, is Electra as each of the three trage- 
dians saw her They all left dramas m which she is a chief 
figure, and they all conceived her m a completely differ- 
ent way She is Qytemnestra’s daughter who has con- 
tmued to hve on m the palace after her father’s death, 
with one hope only, that her brother Orestes will come 
back from exile and avenge the murder All three plays 
open when Orestes returns to find her hvmg m utter 
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wretchedness, refusing to make terms with her father’s 
murderers and insulted and ill-treated by them 

In iEschylus’ play when she enters, she is carrying 
offerings to her father’s grave, sent by her mother, who 
IS terrified because of a dream Her first words, addressed 
to the chorus, slave-women of the household and de- 
voted to her, show her troubled and uncertam 

Women, v^ho order well all m our house, 
be my advisers 

These offermgs of sorrow — while I pour them 
upon the grave, tell me the words to say 
'l^at can I speak of good^ How voice my prayer^ 

Say that I bring this from a loving wife 

to a loved husband — sent by my own mother^ 

Not that — I have not courage What then^ Speak 
Shall 1 m shame and silence, as he died, 
pour out the offering for the earth to drink> 

The chorus bid her pray for “one to come who shall 
take life for life,” but she shnnks back 

Can It be righteous for me to make prayer 
to God for such a gift^ 

Assured by them it is her very duty, she prays, but m 
veiled words She cannot ask for her brother to come 
and take vengeance upon her mother 

My father, pity me, and dear Orestes 
I pray, may he come home with happy fortune. 

And I — O grant that I may be more pure 
of heart, more innocent of hand than she. 
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my mother For your enemies, my father, 
may retribution come, the slayers slam. 

That IS the utmost she can say No passionate reproaches 
against her mother, no crymg out for revenge She is 
not passionate but very qmet, scif-contamed m all her 
sorrow, and yet when Orestes appears and she knows 
him, she is eagerly, warmly lovmg She calls him. 

My joy, my four loves, father, mother, sister, 
so pitilessly killed — my brother, trusted, reverenced, 
you are them aU to me. 

And m the dialogue that follows while the chorus cry 
exultantly that they wiU shout m triumph when the 
murderers are killed, and Orestes says 

Let me but take her life, then let me die 

she wishes only that her father’s murderers had been 
slam in some far-off land Her final prayer is tliat no 
mortal hand but Zeus himself would brmg do^vn lusace 
on the murderers So she passes from the scene From 
first to last she never speaks of her brother’s killing her 
mother, and she has no share m the deed As iTschylus 
has drawn her, she could not hive 

Completely different is Sophocles’ Electra She is 
burnmg with resentment for every wrong that she has 
ever suffered She tells the chorus that she hves hke a 
servant m her father’s halls 

Gad in mean clothing, eating a slave’s food. 
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tauiited and insulted by “that woman,” her mother, and 
“that abject dastard,” lEgisthus, her mother’s lover 
When her sister tells her they have decided to impnson 
her m a dungeon as soon as he returns from his journey, 
she cries 

If that be all, then may he come with speed 
that I may be removed far from you, every one 

To her mother who reproaches her for perpetually in- 
suitmg her and thmking only of her father, never of 
her sister whom her father lolled, she retorts 

Call me disloyal, insolent, outrageous 
If I am so accomplished, then be sure 
I am your very child 

But now and agam there is something pitiful m her 
At the begmnmg of the play she prays 

Send me my brother, for I have no more 
The strength to bear alone my load of grief — 

To the chorus who reproach her gently for her “sullen 
soul” that must “forever be breeding conflicts,” she 
answers 

I know my passion — it escapes me not — 

I am ashamed before your chiding 

And when Orestes arrivmg speaks landly to her before 
they recognize each other, she says 

Know this, you aie the first to pity me 

But when he goes within to kill their mother and a shnek 
K heard 
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Oh, I am struck down— smitten. 

she cries to him 

Smite if you can once more* 

As he comes out from the murder she greets him ex- 
ultantly 

The guilty now is dead — is dead 

At the end when her mother’s lover pleads for his hfe, 
she bids her brother 

No — slay him and forthwith, and cast him dead 
Far from our sight, to dogs — to burds of prey 

They are her last words 

Euripides’ Electra is unhke both of the others In 
his play she has been roamed to a peasant so that her 
children might never have power to work harm to Qy- 
temnestra and Tlgisthus Her first words are addressed 
to him as she comes out from their hut Tenderness and 
gratitude are m them 

O friend, my friend, as God might be my friend, 

Thou only hast not trampled on my tears 
Life scarce can be so hard, ’mid many fears 
And many shames, when mortal heart can find 
Somewhere one healing touch, as my sick mind 
Finds thee 

He bids her gently not to work so hard for him 
So soft thy nurture was — 
but she answers as a generous nature would 
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My strength out m thy toiling fellowships^ 

Thou hast enough with fields and kine to keep 
HTis mine to make all bright within the door 

But when he departs she speaks to herself what she really 
feels 


Onward, O laboring tread, 

As on move tne years, 

Onward amid thy tears, 

O happier dead' 

Let me remember I am she, 

Agamemnon’s child, and the mother of me 
Clytemnestra, the evil queen My name 
Electra God protect my shame 
Oh, toil, toil IS a weary thing, 

And life is heavy 

She cannot endure the peasant’s hfe of squalor and un** 
ending work, she who was once a princess When 
Orestes comes and tells her at first that hei brother has 
sent him to find out how matters are, she speaks with 
fierce passion If he will but come back she will stand 
with him and kill her mother 

Yea — with the selfsame axe that slew my father 
Let me shed my mother’s blood and I die happy — 

And then she pours out all her misery and her humiha- 
tion and her hatred 

Tell him this grime and reek of toil that choke 
My breathing, this low roof that bows my head 
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After a king’s This raiment — thread by thread 
Tis I must weave it or go bare 

And she — she^ The spoils 
Of Troy gleam round her throne, and by each hand 
Queens of the East, my father’s prisoners, stand, 

A cloud of Orient webs and tanglmg gold 
And there upon the floor, the blood, the old 
Black blood, yet crawls and cankers, hke a rot 
In the stone 

When Orestes has revealed himself to her, she is pas- 
sionate with him to kill their mother and never spare. 
He sees Clytemnestra coming from afar and memory 
stirs m him 

My mother comes, my mother, my own 
That bare me 

But she IS exultant 


Straight into the snarel 
Aye, there she comes — 

And then that ever-present wrong of her rough cloth- 
mg that she loathes, and her mother’s soft Eastern goid- 
embroidered stuffs, stmgs her agam She says 

All m her brave array — 

Orestes is thmkmg only of one dung 

What would we with our mother^ Didst thou say 
Kill her^ 

Electra 

What^ Pity^ Is it pity^ 
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Orestes 

How can I strike her> 


She gave me suck 


Electra 
Our father' 


Strike her as she struck 


When her mother arrives she goes with her mto the 
house so that she can help in the murder, with never 
a hesitation, never a thought to hold her back But after 
It is done and brother and sister re-enter, all her passion 
has gone She is horror-struck, but her thought is for 
Orestes, not herself She wants to take all the guilt and 
spare him, warm and generous as m the first scene with 
the peasant 

Brother, mine is the blame — 

And I was the child at her knee — 

“Mother,” I named her name 

What clime shall hold 
My evil or roof it above" 

I cried m my heart for love — 

What love shall kiss my brow 

Nor blench at the brand stamped there? 

Orestes cries that the deed was his 


I hfted over mine eyes 
My mantle blinded I smote 
As one smiteth a sacrifice. 

And the sword found her throat. 

But she will have it the guilt is hers who planned and 
urged him on 
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I gave thee the sign and the word 
I touched with mine hand the sword — 

Then she kneels to cover the body 

Her that I loved of yore, 

Her that I hated sore — 

her last words, except at the end to bid her brother fare- 
well 

The three women have nothmg m common but 
their situation ^Tschylus’ Electra is gentle and lovmg 
and dutiful, driven on against her own nature bv the 
duty so all-important m antiquity, to exact vengeance 
for a father’s death, but not only completely incapable 
herself of carrymg it out, not even equal to facmg her 
brother’s doing $0 

To Sophocles she is an embittered, stern, strong 
woman, who hves for one thing only, vengeance Com- 
pletely brave, never stooping to submit to those who 
have absolute power over her, resolved if Orestes does 
not return, to try to kill her father’s murderers herself 
or die, knowing no least hesitation before killing her 
mother or shadow of regret when she is dead, and yet 
touched here and there with something of pathos 

Euripides’ picture is by far the most carefully 
studied He too draws an embittered woman, but one 
m whom the lesser msults rankle as much as the great 
wrongs done her She hates her poverty and her gnmy 
hut and her poor clothes, along with her father’s mur- 
derers She is as determined as Sophocles’ herome that 
her mother shall be killed, indeed she helps in the mur- 
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der, as Sophocles does not have her do, but the moment 
the deed is done she turns upon herself with a passion 
of loathing and remorse, and at the end, covermg her 
mother’s body, she remembers that she loved her 

Each of the three is an individual woman different 
from the other two but all are drawn with complete 
clarity There is nothing complicated in them, nothmg 
to be doubtfully analyzed There they stand, unmistake- 
ably outhned, each herself, a person, greatly suffering 
and able to exalt us by the passion of her pam, but simple, 
direct, easy to understand, an example of “the piam 
reportmg of the sigmficant ” Our attention is to be di- 
rected elsewhere, to matters of a wider scope than the 
inner conflicts of a complex nature 

If types were what the Greek drama had centered m, 
bloodless representatives of humamty, and all three Elec- 
tras were essentially the same — a woman, any woman, 
possessed by the spun of vengeance — the plays so writ- 
ten would not have been tragedies The idea of the type is 
as mdefensible theoretically as it is false actually A trag- 
edy cannot take place around a type There is no such 
thmg as typical suffermg except in the mind, a palhd 
image of the philosopher’s making, not the artist’s Pam 
B the most mdividuahzing thing on earth It is true that 
It is the great common bond as weU but that reahzation 
comes only when it is over To suffer is to be alone, to 
watch another suffer is to know the barrier that shuts each 
of us away by himself Only mdividuals can suffer and 
only individuals have a place m tragedy The personages 
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of the Greek drama show first and foremost what suffer- 
ing IS m a great soul, and therefore they move us to pity 
and awe Emotions are not aroused by an abstraction of 
the mmd, but Hecuba is forever something to us to stir 
the feehngs and quicken the spirit Tragedy belongs to 
the domain of poetry which has nothing to do with the 
type 

The type belongs to comedy, mteilectual conjcdy, 
the comedy of wit and satire According as an art is 
strongly mteilectual or not, the balance is tipped toward 
the type or toward the mdividual In modem days the 
art yhich is mclmed toward the typical which is cen- 
tered m what the mind and the eye perceive, is best ex- 
emplified by the French The mdmdualizmg tendency, 
the preoccupation with the deep and lonely life of each 
human being, marks the Enghsh The French are inter- 
ested m what things are, the English m what things mean 
They are the great poets of the modem world as the 
French are the great intellectuahsts 

In a Mohere comedy the central character is a type, 
only shghtly individualized Tartuffe is not a htmocnte, 
he IS the hypocrite His creator has not only depicted his 
hypocrisy with such complete fidelity that the vice is 
Stamped clearly foreveimore, but he has at the same time 
so heightened it — V exageratton jmte is the French phiase 
— that hypocrisy is embodied m Tartuffe He is a great 
artistic creation, he is not a livmg human being Like all 
Mohere’s characters he moves on the stage, not in real 
life Mohere is called by common consent a great comic 
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poet but he has nothing of the poet in him unless the word 
IS used to cover all creative gemus His comedy of wit, 
irony, and satire is the creation of the crystal-clear intel- 
lect, the farthest remove from that which allies the lunatic, 
the lover, and the poet But to Siakespeare, the poet, 
types meant nothing at all His characters are people in 
real hfe, never thought of as person^es of the stage Fal- 
stafi sits at his ease in his inn, he walks the London streets, 
always he moves agamst the background of life, it is in- 
conceivable that he should be placed forever on the theatre 
boards Is it a stage wood and moonhght of the electric 
arc that come to mmd with Bottom and his crew^ The 
green plot is their stage, the hawthorn brake their tirmg 
house, the chaste beams of the wat’ry moon their light 
To think of Beatrice and Benedict is to be transported 
to an orchard as mevitably as to think of Alceste and 
Celimene is to be in fancy seated before the footlights 
Life IS what the spirit is concerned with, the indi- 
vidual Abstractions from hfe are what the mind is con- 
cerned with, the classified, the type The Greeks were 
concerned with both They wanted to know what things 
are and what things mean They did not lose the indi- 
vidual m the type nor the type m the individual, Tartuffe’s 
umversal truth or Falstaff’s hving reality The most famil- 
iar of all the sayings that has come down to us from classic 
times was spoken indeed by a Roman but it is a purely 
Greek conception, the basic idea of one of the greatest of 
Greek philosophies, “I am a man and nothmg in mankind 
do I hold alien to me ” 
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In Greek tragedy the figures are seen very simply 
from afar, parts of a whole that has no begmmng and no 
end, and yet m some strange fashion their remoteness does 
not dimimsh their profoundly tragic and individual ap- 
peal They suffer greatly and passionately and therefore 
they are greatly, passionately ahve 

There is only one other masterpiece that can help 
us to an understanding of this method, the hfe of Christ 
It is the supreme tragedy but it is tragedy after the Greek 
model The figure of Christ is outlined with complete 
simplicity, and yet by no possibihty could He be thought 
of as a type In a Shakespeare tragedy the moving power 
is that the characters are so shown to us, we can look deep 
mto the mystery of the human soul, as we cannot even 
with our nearest and our dearest And the result is that 
we identify ourselves with them, we ourselves become 
m our degree Hamlet or Lear That is not the moving 
power of a Greek drama nor has it anything to do with 
what moves us m the Gospels The Evangelists never let 
us know what went on within when the words they 
record were spoken and the deeds they tell of done “And 
Peter said, Man, I know not what thou sayest And im- 
mediately while he yet spake, the cock crew And the 
Lord turned and looked upon Peter ” 

Our sense of the tragedy of the Gospels does not 
come from our identifymg ourselves with Christ nor 
from any sense of deep personal knowledge He is given 
to us more simply drawn than any other character any- 
where, and more unmistakable in His individuahty than 
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any other He stands upon the tremendous stage of the 
conflict of good and evil for mankind, and we are far re- 
moved, vie can only watch That agony is of another 
sort from ours Yet never, by no other spectacle, has the 
human heart been so moved to pity and to awe And after 
some such fashion the Greek dramatists worked 

It IS an achievement possible only when mind and 
spirit are balanced The mind simplifies, for it sees every- 
thing related, everything part of a whole, as Christ in 
the Gospel story is the mediator between God and man 
The spirit individualizes The figure of the Son of Man, 
so depicted that throughout the centuiies a great multi- 
tude which no man could number, of all nations and kin- 
dreds and peoples and tongues, have suffered with Him 
and understood through Him, is the creation of the spirit 
So too the characters m Greek drama w ere the result 
of the Greek balance, individuals that showed a truth 
for all humanity in every human being, manlond in a 
man The Greek mmd that must see a thing never in and 
for Itself but always connected with what was greater, 
and the Greek spirit that saw beauty and meaning in eadh 
separate thing, made Greek tragedy as they made Greek 
sculpture and Greek architecture, each an example of 
something completely individual at once simplified and 
given Its significance by bemg always seen as connected 
with something umversal, an expression of the Greek 
ideal, “beauty, absolute, simple, and everlasting the 
irradiation of the particular by the general ” 



Chapter XVII 

THE WAY OF THE 
MODERN WORLD 

In its ultimate analysis the balance beuveen the particular 
and the general is that between the spmt and the mind 
All that the Greeks achieved was stamped by that balance 
In a sense, it was the cause of all they did The flowering 
of gemus m Greece was due to the immense impetus given 
when clarity and power of thought was added to great 
spiritual force That union made the Greek temples, stat- 
ues, writings, all the plain expression of the significant, 
the temple in its simphcity, the statue m its combmarion 
of reality and ideahty, the poetry in its dependence upon 
ideas, the tragedy m its umon of the spirit of inquiry with 
the spirit of poetiy It made the Athenians lovers of fact 
and of beauty, it enabled them to hold fast both to the 
things that are seen and to the thmgs that are not seen, m 
all they have left behind for us, science, philosophy, re- 
ligion, art 

But smce the days of Greece that balanced view has 
331 
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been the rarest of achievements The Western world has 
not taken outright the way of the spunt, nor the way of 
the mmd, but wavered between the two, givmg adherence 
now to one, now to the other, never able finally to dis- 
card either yet powerless to reconcile their claims 

Wlien the Greek city-state came to an end, m the 
bewilderment and insecurity that followed, men turned 
away from the visible world of the mind to the Stoics 
and the unshakable security of their kmgdom of the spint 
In like manner, during the first centimes after Christ the 
trend of the Church, poor and weak and persecuted, was 
strongly away from the visible Those were the years that 
saw the anchorites of the desert, the samt who hved upon 
a pillar, they saw self-torture and self-mutilation exalted 
The things that are seen began to be viewed not only as 
neghgible but as evil, drawing men away from the pure 
contemplation of the invisible. With the coming of the 
great monastic orders, that extreme tendency was 
checked, learmng and art had a place and austerities 
were moderated, but the misery that underlay the lovely 
superstructure of the Middle Ages worked as misery has 
always done, turning men against the bitter reality of 
life, and freedom of thought was as unknown as if 
Greece had never hved With the Renaissance and the 
rediscovery of Greece the pendulum swung far over to 
the other side Gnm wretchedness had ceased to be a 
matter of course m the Italian cities People had begun 
to enjoy themselves and they were using their minds 
They demanded hberty to think and to love hfe and the 
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beauty of earth, but m thetr turn they ended by regard- 
ing as negligible the tbngs that are not seen and they 
made their gam finally at the cost of morality and ethics 
The Reformation asserted both morahty and man’s right 
to tlunk for himself, but demed beauty and the nght of 
enjoyment The last great swing of the pendulum was 
m the late mneteenth century when the battle was 
fought for scientific truth, and m the victory rehgion 
and art and the claims of the spirit were all slighted or 
discarded 

Never smce Greek days has the balance been mam- 
tamed throughout, only very seldom has it been 
achieved even m a smgle field Here and there through 
the ages, however, it has come to pass m this matter or 
m that, and always, even when so circumscnbed, it has 
accomphshed somethmg great and of lasting good. 
When the wisest of Roman lawgivers said that the en- 
forcement of an absolutely just law without any excep- 
tions, irrespective of particular differences, worked ab- 
solute mjustice, he was declarmg m effect that Rome had 
been able m this one matter to perceive the balance be- 
tween the mdividual and the general, between the claims 
of the smgle man and the majonty, between men’s sym- 
pathy and their reason In this one field Rome reached 
the balance Greece reached m every field she entered, 
and Rome has been the lawmaker for the world 

The only balance we can see with any degree of 
clearness that we are strugglmg toward to-day is in some 
sort hke that achieved by Rome The opposition be- 
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tween the spmt and the mind which we are chiefly con- 
scious of is that between the mdmdual and the com- 
munity Our great achiet ement, th<it which our age will 
stand for above all, is Science, but modern science, un- 
h’ e that of Greece, has 1 ept to the mind alone, and the 
balance there between the law and the exception, the 
particular and the geneial, is only mtellecrual, the spuit- 
ual does not enter m As regards oui irt and our litera- 
ture nothing ceitain can be perceived The trend toward 
the individual reached its height m Shakespeare and the 
Renaissance painters, nothing since has approached m 
greatness what was then done, but the individual has con- 
tinued to be the focus of all our art 

At the moment, there seems to be discernible a 
turning away from this extreme mdividualization, but 
the movement is too new for us to know whether it has 
any real importance or promise for the future The bal- 
ance we are seemg more and more distinctly before us 
will be, if ever it is achieved, a new one, because we are 
directing our chief energies toward new fields of social 
and economic forces, and, most of all, because we have 
a knowledge and a point of view about the individual 
which have never been m the world before 

For nineteen hundred years the West has been un- 
dergoing a process of education m the particular versus 
the general We have been m school to the foremost in- 
dividualist of all time who declared that the very hairs of 
each man’s head were numbered That intense individu- 
ahzation has molded our spirit, and it has brought to us 
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problems new m the history of manlond, together with 
trouble of mind and bitter disagreement where once 
there was ease and unanimity It is not men’s greed, nor 
theur ambition, nor yet their machines, it is not even the 
removal of their anaent landmarks, that is f illin g our 
present world with turmoil and dissension, but our new 
vision of the mdividual’s claim against the majonty’s 
claim 

Thmgs were simple m days of old when the smgle 
man had no light at all if a common good conflicted, his 
life taken for any purpose that served the pubhc welfare, 
his blood sprmkled over the fields to make the harvest 
plentiful Then a new idea, the most distuibing ever con- 
ceived, dawned, that every human being had rights Men 
began to question what had been unquesuoned since the 
world began a fathei’s authonty, a long’s, a slave- 
holder’s Perplexity and division came where all had been 
plam and simple The mdividuai had made his appear- 
ance and nothing was to be plam and simple agam, no 
clear distinction could be diawn any more between what 
was just and unjust To-day we see, fitfully and dimly, 
but more constantly and clearly, the mdividual sacrificed 
to the greatest good of the greatest number — the coal 
mmer, the cnmmal m the death-house Everywhere we 
are distracted by the claim of the single man against the 
common welfare 

Along with this realization of each umt m the mass 
has come an over-reahzation of ourselves We are bur- 
dened with over-reahzation Not that lYe can perceive 
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too clearly the rights and wrongs of every human being 
bur that we feel too deeply our own, to find in the end 
that what has meaning only for each one alone has no 
real meanmg at all 

Greek scientists m their century or two of life re- 
made the umverse They leaped to the truth by an intui- 
tion, they saw a whole made up of related parts, and 
with the sweep of their vision the old world of hodge- 
podge and magic fell away and a world of order took its 
place They could only begm the detailed investigation 
of the parts, but, ever smce. Science has by an infinite 
labor confirmed them intmtion of the whole Greek art- 
ists found a disorganized world of human beings, a com- 
plex mass made up of umts unrelated and disordered, 
and they too had an mtuition of parts all belonging to a 
whole They saw what is permanently important in a 
man and unites him to the rest 

We cannot recapture the Greek point of view, the 
simphcity and directness of their vision are not for us 
The wheels of time never turn backward, and fortu- 
nately so The deep integration of the idea of the in- 
dividual gained through the centuries smce Greece can 
never be lost But modem science has made generaliza- 
tions of greater trath than the Greeks could reach 
through a greater Imowledge of individual facts If we 
can follow that method and through our own mtense 
realization of ourselves reach a unity with all men, seeing 
as deeply as the great tragic poets of old saw, that what 
IS of any importance m us is what we share with all, then 
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there will be a new distribution m the scales and the 
balance held so evenly in those great days of Greece 
may be ours as well The goal which we see ourselves 
committed to struggle toward without method or any 
clear hope, can be attamed m no other way a world 
where no one shall be sacrificed agamst his wiU, where 
general expediency which is the nund of mankind, and 
the feehng for each human bemg which is the spirit and 
the heart of mankmd, shall be reconciled 

“For we war not against flesh and blood,” wrote St. 
Paul, “but agamst pnncipahties and powers ” The 
bitterest conflicts that have divided the mmds of men 
and set family against family, and brother against 
brother, have not been waged for emperor or king, but 
for one side of the truth to the suppression of the other 
side And yet, as our struggle to-day is agam provmg, 
there is somethmg withm us that will not let us rest m 
the divided truth Even though the way of the West 
smce Greece has been always to set mmd against spirit, 
never to grasp the twofold aspect of all human thmgs, 
yet we are not able to give ourselves wholly up to one 
and let the other drop from our consciousness. Each 
generation m turn is constrained to try to reconcile the 
truth the spirit knows with the truth the mmd knows, to 
make the mner world fit mto the ever-changmg frame of 
the outer world To each m turn it appears impossible, 
either the picture or the frame must go, but the struggle 
toward adjustment never ends, for the necessity to 
achieve it is m our nature. 
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The East can let the frame go and give up the strug- 
gle. We of the West, slaves to the reason, cannot. For 
brief periods we have thought that we could let the 
picture go, but that negation of the things each man 
knows most surely for himself is always partial and of 
short duration. In our present effort after adjustment 
which not only seems to us, but is, more difficult than 
any before because we are aware of so much more, it is 
worth our while to consider the adjustments achieved in 
the past. Of them ail, the Greek was the most complete. 
The Greeks did not abstract away the outside world to 
prefer the claims of the world witliin; neither did they 
deny the spirit in favor of its incarnation. To them the 
frame and the picture fitted; the things that are seen and 
the things that are not seen harmonized. 

For a hundred years Athens was a city where the 
great spiritual forces that war in men’s minds flowed 
along together in peace; law and freedom, truth and re- 
ligion, beauty and goodness, the objective and the sub- 
jective — there was a truce to their eternal warfare, and 
the result was the balance and clarity, the harmony and 
completeness, the word Greek has come to stand for. 
They saw both sides of the paradox of truth, giving pre- 
dominance to neither, and in all Greek art there is an 
absence of struggle, a reconciling power, something of 
calm and serenity, the world has yet to see again. 
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